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You can teach about religion 
Education needs a national policy 
District provides faculty housing 
Hands across the border 

Paying too much for fire insurance? 
Accounting for permanent property 
Are board campaigns taboo? 
Tornado tests schoolhouse construction 
School-owned radio stations 
Headaches of the school lunch 


Business officials biggest convention 





Students create holiday at icati i glass windows for school . corridors. See story, page 37. 
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THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC. 


North Manchester, Indiana . But count on exciting 


i 
anions news at the shows! 


J AASA SHOWS: February 22-25, ST. LOUIS * March 8-11, SAN FRANCISCO + March 29-April 1, CLEVELAND 
| moserntoa NCEA SHOW: April 8-11, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 





THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S 


FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 
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JOHN LYON REID & PARTNERS BURTON L. ROCKWELL 


architects a 
ALEXANDER G. TARICS 

structural engineer 
JOHN P. CUTLER 

job 
HARRY LEE 

plumbing contractor 


HILLSDALE HIGH SCHOOL 
San Mateo, California 


partner-in-charge 
G. M. RICHARDS 
mechanical engineer 


engineers 


captain 
TAY-HOLBROOK, INC. 
plumbing wholesaler 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
mbing fixtures 


ROTHSCHILD, RAFFIN & WEIRICK 
contractor 


Photos by Roger Sturtevant 
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Boldness in conception is the major distinguishing 
characteristic of this highly honored high school. 
Completed, the school demonstrates a skillful at- 
tempt to meet present day needs and foresee require- 
ments of the future, such as fluctuating room sizes, 
department boundaries, community needs and chang- 
ing educational techniques. The one-story building 
group, providing for 1750 students, occupies 5-1/3 
acres on the 35-acre site. All class rooms are con- 
tained within two huge blocks. Structurally each 





HONORS - 
PHITECTURAL AWARDS 


block is divided by movable partitions. Interior 
rooms have an overhead system of natural daylight- 
ing. At the corner of each rooflight there is a grille 
through which flows a continuous supply of fresh cool 
or heated outside air. Buildings for supplemental func- 
tions are joined to the academic blocks around a 
great court. Included are shops, gymnasia, locker 
rooms, auditorium, little theatre and cafeteria. 
Throughout these buildings are service products of 
accepted superiority, including SLOAN Flush VALVES. 


ssoaw Siu VALVES © SS 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO ° ILLINOIS —- 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the stoan Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 


ging. 


No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 


and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 


better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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| ; INTRODUCES A NEW LINE 
Clarke enh 


Designed with a host of efficiency features for fast, easy 
pickup of dust, dirt and liquids — cleaning everything 
from floor to ceiling. They're user-inspired features, based 
on a survey that told us just what you want in a vacuum 
cleaner. And only Clarke has them. 

+ Stainless Steel Tank + Big, Easy Roll Wheels - 
Feather-Touch Switch + Quick-Connect Hose Coupling 
+ Automatic Shut-off Valve + Easy Lift Clamp Handles 


ll 


+ Job Designed Turbines + Correct-Height Handle - aed —— 


Wet or Dry Pickup 


Wire Tool Basket + Revolutionary Air Disposal + 
Polished Aluminum Head + Automatic Blower Con- 
nection + New Job-Designed Tools. 


Furnace Boilers, too 


SEND TODAY FOR BROCHURE 
ON NEW CLARKE WET-DRY VACUUM CLEANERS 


Tells all about the new line, the many new features, 
and shows you why time-and-labor-saving Clarke vacuum 
cleaners are the most outstanding buy in the maintenance 
field. Send coupon. 


Name 


Individual ; 
Address C] a rhe SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


5012 E. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Michigan 
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Dept. 5012 Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 


Distributed in Canada: G6. H. Wood & Co., Lid., Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
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Articles in this issue 


You Can Teach About Religion HERMAN L. SHIBLER 
Indianapolis schools decided to teach pupils about their religious heritage and 
about religious influences in the development of liberty. Here’s how they sur- 
mounted obstacles and won public acceptance of the courses 


A National Policy on Education H. M. HAMLIN 
Ours is a confused generation about the réle of the national government in educa- 
tion. Here’s a professor's plea for an amendment to the Constitution, giving 
Washington a definite rdle and setting limits on it 


Faculty Housing BERNARD R. OOSTING 


Married men teachers aren’t nearly so hard to get and to keep in an Illinois school 
district since the board bought 10 family sized houses. Three years’ stay in these 
houses give teachers time to size up job and town 


High School Hands Across the Border MARION COOPER 


Girls in a Maine high school are promoting international good will by exchange 
visits with English and French speaking Canadians. The whole Down East Maine 
community is getting involved in these two-way annual visits 


Paying Too Much for Fire Insurance? GEORGE R. ROBINSON 
Possibly your district can cut its fire insurance outlay up to 75 per cent with no 
sacrifice in coverage. State self-insurance may be your answer as it was Michi- 
gan’s. Here are steps to take toward savings that may amaze you 


Display of Ten Commandments Illegal LEE O. GARBER 
Schoolmen must walk warily when it comes to religious observances in public 
education, as several questions remain unanswered. Our specialist in school law 
this month takes up recent rulings and decisions in two eastern states 


Permanent Property Control Records TNS JURY SURVEY 
Forty school business officials report their accounting practice for permanent 
property. In this month’s Nation’s Schools survey, these are analyzed, since the 
expansion of school plants underscores the value of such records 


Business Officials Concentrate on Training and Research L.E.B. 
Report, in depth, of annual convention of the Association of School Business 
Officials held in New Orleans late last month, with photographs and an exclusive 
follow-up on embarrassment to Negro delegate 


Teacher Ethics in Board Elections OPINION POLL 
The question was on teacher participation in school board election campaigns. 
Administrative responses were about evenly divided 


Continued on next page > 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


What a Tornado Does to School Buildings 


A twister struck Tyler, Tex., earlier this year. Here is told the 
comparative damage done to various types of construction. 


HOLLIS A. MOORE 


School Building Council “Regrets Misrepresentation” 


Reactions to magazine attacks on costs from annual meeting of 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction; other discussions. 


LEO E. BUEHRING 


10O-VISUAL 


School Owned Stations Gear Programs to Class Use 


Teacher response favorable to radio programs for classroom use 
in second self-survey made by schools of Long Beach, Calif. 


MILDRED B. KAISER 


CHOOL LUNCH 


Eleven Headaches and Four Tranquilizers 


Ohio superintendent prescribes four remedies for administrative 


head pains caused by any school lunch operation. 
ROBERT E. WILSON 
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MINT-AIRE KILLS 
AIR-BORNE VIRUS 
AND BACTERIA 


When fogged through the REMINGTON FOG 
GENERATOR, National’s MINT-AIRE 
VIRUSIDE is a positive aid in the reduction of 
air-borne bacteria and virus, helping prevent 
virus infection from being transmitted 

through the air from one person to another. As 
National MINT-AIRE is sprayed upward 

into the atmosphere, it cleans and deodorizes 
the air. It is a must in any area where 

people congregate. 


THE REMINGTON 
FOG GENERATOR 


For use with either oil-base or water-base sprays, 
this REMINGTON FOG GENERATOR 
onat is a precision-built, fully guaranteed machine. 
wo ttl It is constructed of all chrome and stainless steel 
Te inside and out and is completely automatic. 
With a swivel nozzle for directional spraying, 
you can also regulate this economical 
machine to dispense from one to four gallons 
per hour. It will do more jobs better than 
any other sprayer at twice its price. 


AEROSOL CONCENTRATE 
KILLS ALL INSECTS 


National’s AEROSOL CONCENTRATE will 
kill all flying and crawling insects and is 
completely safe for humans! You can protect 
your children’s health and protect your school’s 
property at the same time through a simple, 
safe and inexpensive control program — 
AEROSOL CONCENTRATE sprayed through 

a REMINGTON FOG GENERATOR. 


For further information or a demonstration in your school, write 


national 


DISINFECTANT COMPANY 
2417 COMMERCE, DALLAS 
906 S. SEVENTH, ST. LOUIS 
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How to determine custodial work load .. . Education 


membership requirements low . 


. . Tips on photography 





By CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of school administration, 


Denver develops method for deter- 
mining custodial work load. Except 
in those large city school districts 
where the custodial employes are 
organized, the work load is rarely 
standardized. In small and medium 
size school systems the determination 
of the custodians’ work load is al- 
most never formalized, and the hourly 
weeks of work may run anywhere 
from 35 to 60 or more. 

While the literature of school plant 
operation affords many suggestions 
for analyzing the custodial daily work 
load, few of them take into account 
specifically all the main factors of 


the school plant and the school which 


bear on the custodians’ work load. 
One widely used measure is simply 
total building area, which is a gross 
oversimplification, as any custodian 
can testify. 

The division of business services of 
the Denver public schools has devel- 
oped what looks like a highly valid 
and reliable method of determining 
the custodial work load. 

Ten factors are taken into account: 
(1) school site; (2) building units, 
such as classrooms, offices, health 
suites, library; (3) kindergarten; (4) 
lunchroom and multipurpose room; 
(5) auditorium; (6) gymnasium; (7) 
heating plant; (8) plumbing fixtures; 
(9) community use of building, and 
(10) building area. 

Each factor is assigned a number 
of points in order to weigh it in 
terms of time required, each point be- 
ing the equivalent of 15 minutes per 
day. School site, for example, is given 
one point for each acre, as normally 
one man can police one acre of 
grounds in 15 minutes. For each 
kindergarten, swept twice a day, 
2 2/3 points are allowed for the re- 
quired general custodial work. Other 
factors are similarly weighted. 

In testing the theoretical allocation 
of points against actual performance, 
remarkably close agreement is re- 
corded. In one senior high school, 


University of Colorado 


point allowance is 370.96, equal to 
92.7 hours of custodial time per day. 
Actual time required (average of sev- 
eral years) is 90 hours. In a junior 
high school, the point allowance is 
equivalent to 58.3 hours; actual time 
spent 57 hours. In an elementary 
school, 31.25 hours is required by 
the formula; the actual time spent 
is 31.5 hours, or a difference of only 
15 minutes. 

When the daily or weekly number 
of work hours are set, it is ‘simple to 
determine the number of full-time and 
part-time custodial workers needed. 

Details of the plan may be procured 
from the Denver school office referred 
to. Most administrators would find 
it interesting and helpful to apply 
the plan, with the assistance of custo- 
dians, to their local schools. 


Membership requirements in educa- 
tion associations too low. Of all pro- 
fessional organizations those of the 
teaching profession probably have 
standards for admission to member- 
ship easiest to meet. Some of the 
many scores of state and national 
educational associations require only 
that an applicant be “a friend of 
public education” or claim an interest 
in the sphere of educational effort 
represented by a given association. 

It is gratifying to note now and 
then symptoms indicative of an in- 
cipient concern that professional edu- 
cation associations should raise their 
qualifications for admission. In Kan- 
sas, for example, a beginning nonde- 
gree teacher cannot join the Kansas 
State Teachers Association. Proposals 
for more selective standards of admis- 
sion have been made in a number of 
other organizations but no action has 
been taken. 

A good argument can be made, I 
believe, for the adoption of stricter 
qualifications. In general, there are 
too many short-term members in edu- 
cational associations who are _ not 
career workers. Membership dues are 


geared more to what these birds of 
passage will pay than to the needs and 
interests of career people. The whole 
program of many associations is en- 
feebled by the low average “profes- 
sional vitality” of the membership as 
well as by lack of finances. (In a 
subsequent Clinic I intend to com- 
ment on the proliferation of profes- 
sional associations and how many 
associations one person can be ex- 
pected to support.) 

For illustrative purposes, let’s con- 
sider for a moment the leading organ- 
ization in general school administra- 
tion, the A.A.S.A. It is clear that 
two powerful forces are at work to 
upgrade qualifications for the superin- 
tendency. State education agencies 
are revising upward the requirements 
for superintendents’ certificates. Ex- 
tralegal but influential professional 
action is seeking the same objective 
through accreditation procedures ap- 
plied to college and university pro- 
grams of preparation. 

As professional standards rise it 
seems to me that it would be a good 
idea to provide for two kinds of 
membership in the A.A.S.A. One type 
would be for persons who met cer- 
tain defined standards of professional 
preparation and perhaps experience, 
career workers in the field with gen- 
uine professional status. These mem- 
bers might be designated as Fellows, 
and would constitute the permanent 
hard core of their professional asso- 
ciation. Dues of from $50 to $100 or 
more per year would be paid by 
Fellows. 

The other level of membership 
would be open to those who could 
not meet the standards imposed for 
Fellows. Some might be neophytes 
who later could qualify as Fellows. 
Others might not be deeply enough 
interested to qualify or not sure of 
remaining in the profession. And 
some persons not engaged in adminis- 
tration as a career might wish to be 
affiliated for a variety of reasons. For 
all these an Associate Membership 
would be available. Associate Mem- 
bers would pay lower dues, receive 
publications, be permitted to attend 
conventions and _ conferences, but 
would not have the right to vote or 
to hold office. Dues of $10 to $15 
per year might be about right for 
this class of members. 

The point of these observations is 
to propose one way by which so- 
called professional associations might 
be made really professional. There 
are some interesting aspects of this 
proposal for which space does not 
allow, such as enforcement of a code 
of ethics and employment practices 
by boards of education. Readers’ 
reactions to this proposal would be 
welcomed. (Cont. on p. 8) 
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MOMS 


America’s Finest 
Aluminum 
Windows 


BUILDING: 

Camden Elementary School, 
Camden, N.Y. 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEERS: 
Carl C. Ade and Associctes, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
CONTRACTOR: 

Lovis Gressani Contractors, Inc., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


CHOSEN 
AGAIN 


TYPE: 
Adlake Projected Windows 


Only Adlake 
combines these 
6 basic advantages: 


e No warp, no rot 
¢ Minimum air infiltration 
e No painting, no maintenance 
e Finger tip control 
e No rattle, stick or swell 


e Guaranteed non-metallic weather stripping 


Also, Double-hung Windows with 
Patented Serrated Guides 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 


sue Adams & Westlake company LOY 


1657-1987 


Elkhart, Indiana 
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Good photographs will pay off. A 
Chinese sage is said to have observed 
that one picture can be worth 10,000 
words. Few pictures are of that stand- 
ard, of course, but we can aim for 
school pictures worth a thousand or 
even a vesree! word rating. 

A youngish superintendent wise 
beyond his years and having a flair 
for public relations recently gave me 
some criteria for news photos in the 
local schools: 

1. A picture should show children 
and sallioes in action. 

2. The picture should tell a story, 
should be clear enough and close-up 
enough to show facial expressions. 

3. The picture should show both 
teacher and pupils in a favorable light. 

Not every single school photograph 
can or necessarily should satisfy these 
points; for example, it may be worth 
while to publish pictures of new 
school buildings. Even here, however, 
close-ups of especially good features 
of a school plant, with teachers and 
pupils, showing how facilities con- 
tribute to educational achievement 
are, in the main, better than shots 
of the edifice as a whole. 

Ingenuity and imagination applied 
to school news photos and a _ hard- 
eyed appraisal of the resulting 8 by 
10 glossies can pay off in more effec- 
tive portrayals of school in action and 
in reader’s interest. 


Best administrator stays out of 
teachers’ way. Increasing emphasis is 
being given these days to the school 
administrator's effectiveness as an edu- 
cational leader. School administration 
is generally looked upon as being 
essentially a service to facilitate good 
teaching. Hence the effective admin- 
istrator is one who facilitates and keeps 
out of the way of good teaching. 

His duty in this regard is to: (1) 
provide the best possible environment 
and working conditions for the teach- 
ing staff; (2) serve as a resource “ai 
son and counselor where qualified; 
(3) recognize individual ability, likes, 
differences; (4) keep open the chan- 
nels of communication; (5) be a pro- 
fessional leader in his own right; (6) 
be able to accept criticism, differ- 
ences of opinion, dispassionate (or 
even passionate) evaluation; (7) pos- 
sess vision—the vision of a long-range 
building of an institution or school 
system; (8) have convictions and 
standards consonant with his posi- 
tion of responsible educational leader- 
ship, and (9) look for creative, orig- 
inal, imaginative colleagues and not 
be afraid of new ideas. 

Not many of us can lay claim to 
all these virtues, but wouldn't it be 
fun to work with a guy or a gal like 
this? 
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Stockton School, East Orange, N. J., 
showing Thonet 1216 chairs and 801 desks. 


UNEXCELLED | 
for simplicity, | 
| 


comfort 
and strength 


127 years 
makers of 
chairs and 
tables for 
public use. 


ibe 128 I SELF ALIGNING AGATE BEARINGS 
Write us about your seating EYE aanae READINGS 


seammigeagiinan| STAINLESS STEEL BEAMS 


THONET INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept.G 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


THONET 


BULLETIN AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
OHAUS SCALE CORP. 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, 
MIAMI, STATESVILLE, N. C. 1060 COMMERCE AVENUE @ UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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Ceunting lunch room receipts by 
hand is tedious, time-consuming and 
inaccurate. The KLOPP counts as 
many coins in three minutes as one 
of your people can count in an hour 
and does it with 100% accuracy. It 
also wraps coins for deposit. Used 
in schools everywhere! 


Counts 2,700 coins 
per minute and 
wraps for deposit 


Sorts 1000 coins 
per minute 


LOPP ENGINEERING, INC. 
35551 Schoolcraft Road 
Livonia, Michigan 


Please send booklet: “Can we help you 
conserve the time of your staff?” also prices 
on Klopp Machines. 


School 
City 


Per 











In Canada: E. A. Horton Sales, Ltd., 
3071 Bloor $?. W., Toronto, Ont. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





From scores of letters commenting on 
our October article, “Planned Propa- 
ganda,” written in answer to charges of 
extravagance in schoolhouse construction 
made in recent issues of the Reader's 
Digest and the Ladies Home Journal, the 
following extracts have been made. — 
Tue Eprror. 


FROM SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

Very happy to report that we squeaked 
through our $3650 bond election by 
52 votes. More than half the voters par- 
ticipated. We circulated many copies of 
“Planned Propaganda,” and found it an 
effective answer to the Reader's Digest 
article, which was circulated by the op- 
position.—Kari Ranvexs, Lakeview Dist., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


The article is most timely and will 
have definite value for us in a coming 
bond issue.—RicHarp W. Herron, supt., 
Oak Hills, Hamilton County, Ohio. 


I am enclosing a reprint of the Reader's 
Digest article as one example of its use . . . 
by a real estate dealer for personal busi- 
ness reasons. Needless to say, our school, 
Roeliff Jansen Central School, is suffer- 
ing because of a defeated bond issue.”— 
Mrs. Hucues Dearvove, Hillsdale, N.Y. 


The Reader's Digest has been used in 
many schools as resource material for 
English classes. I now question the de- 
sirability of continuing the use of the 
magazine whose editor apparently is so 
biased and irresponsible. We are in- 
volved in building one of Mr. Harvey's 
“palaces.”—WitrreD J. RusHMAN, sup. 
prin., Central School Dist. No. 1, Car- 
thage, N.Y. 


FROM SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 

It’s time someone did something about 
the irresponsibility in general of the 
Reader's Digest. Please send 100 re- 
prints of your article. We are most eager 
to get this information to school boards 
in this part of the world.—C. P. Don- 
NELLY, Donnelly and Whittet, archs.- 
engs., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


I was able to use some of the infor- 
mation in your article in a talk on school 
costs for a Rotary Club. Portland has 
three new high school buildings, the last 
one just being opened. One of our local 
radio and TV commentators has taken 
it upon himself to criticize extravagance 
in new buildings, and a feature writer 
in one of our papers has written a series 
of articles in defense, and so the lines 
of battle are being drawn. I have to 
give another talk this month and would 


like a dozen copies of your article.—Don- 
ALD W. Epmunpson, Edmundson & 
Kockendorfer, archs., Portland, Ore. 


We at Perkins & Will are awed and 
impressed with the hard hitting and com- 
prehensive article you wrote. With the 
prestige of your name and magazine, I 
am hopeful it will prove an effective 
answer and, as such, will find wide dis- 
tribution.—Pumire Witt Jr., Perkins & 
Will, archs.-engs., Chicago. 


Just the other evening I attended a 
meeting of a board of education where 
the Reader's Digest article was brought 
up. Fortunately, I had just received your 
October issue and I showed the board 
your article. They were very thankful 
for it and wanted a copy because they 
realized the public would be asking ques- 
tions and this might seriously affect their 
proposed building program. This situa- 
tion must be fought to a finish, and I 
hope you will continue to combat this 
type of propaganda.—Recinacp E. Marsu, 
Reginald E. Marsh & Associates, archs., 
New York. 

It's bad enough to find articles on 
school building costs in newspapers and 
magazines that are inaccurate and mis- 
leading because of incompetence, but 
when anyone knowingly misleads the 
public their perfidy should be widely 
publicized. Count me among the many 
who believe you have done an excellent 
job that needed doing.—I. O, Friswo.p, 
Haarstick Lundgren and Associates, 
archs.-engs., St. Paul. 


The Reader's Digest has done a very 
great disservice to education. Our firm 
has planned and designed more than 500 
school buildings in its 35 years cf archi- 
tectural services, and in no instance has 
it been instrumental in doing the things 
for which architects generally are being 
charged or by implication. Your eloquent 
and profound reply is most heartening.— 
C. V. Erpty, director of rescarch, Hunter, 
Campbell & Rea, archs., Altoona, Pa. 


The Reader’s Digest article was most 
unfair, unscholarly and biased in every 
way. I am glad to see that you are so 
alert in meeting such a challenge.—JoHn 
Lyon Rem, John Lyon Reid and Part- 
ners, archs.-engs., San Francisco. 

I gave your magazine to the editorial 
writer of our local paper, and he wrote 
an editorial around the article. It was 
most interesting to have it at this time. 
We just lost a new high school in this 
community, and it was partly due to the 
articles mentioned. They lost the school 
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STANDARD. CHI-NET” Molded Paper Plates 


bring economy and efficiency 
to school cafeterias 


By saving the time and labor normally spent in washing and 
storing dishes and by eliminating both initial and replace- 
ment costs of expensive tableware, CHI-NET repays its own 
moderate cost many times over. Service is faster, more con- 
venient, too. And only STANDARD CHI-NET has all these 
quality advantages: 


+ Attractive, smooth, white *« Waterproofed and grease- 
surface. resistant, perfect for both hot 
and cold foods. 


“ Individually molded for extra + Clean and sanitary, sterilized 
strength and rigidity. in manufacture. 


By the makers of famous 
KYS-ITE® Molded Plastic Trays and Tableware 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





Keyes Fibre Company, Dept. NS 

Waterville, Maine 

Please send complete information on STANDARD CHI-NET® Molded Paper 
tes. 
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MAN, INC., 


rebuttal. 


archs., 


article, 


by 160 votes in 7000.—ALoNnzo J. Harri- 


Unfortunately, those people who want 
to believe in the Reader's Digest point of 
avoid reading your 
what 


view will studiously 


FROM GOVERNMENT SOURCES 


Let me congratulate you most enthu- 
I, too, was burned up LIN, 


siastically. . . . 


by the false implications in the Digest 
although I found myself in sub- 


SUPER MODEL BP-2 


Wet and dry pick-up and 


blowing. Internal filter. 
Capacity 14% bu. 


SUPER MODEL RS-1 


Really rugged — wet 
and dry pick-up and 
blowing. Filter bag 
carried On transport 
handle. Capacity 
1% bu. 

a 
Motor, fan and filter 
assembly readily re- 
moved and mounted on 
55 gal. steel drum. 
Special adaptor covers 
available at sma,i cost. 


SUPER 
FLOOR 
MACHINE 


For all floor 
surfaces. 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 


archs.-engs., 


Nevertheless 
said had to be said by someone, 
have done a good job of saying it. — The 
Joun W. McLeop, McLeod and Ferrara, 
Washington, D.C. 


stantial agreement regarding economies 
Holman Harvey 
simply reversed the rule and the excep- 
tion relative to school building costs.— 
Ray L. Hamon, chief, school housing 
section, Dept. Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


Auburn, Maine. in school construction. 


have 
and you 


you 


is excellent. Send 100 
reprints. | have heard several schoolmen 
already speak glowingly about the article 
and commending you highly. We appre- 
ciate you and what you are doing for 
education in America.—W.B. SouTHER- 
supt., school plant services for 
the Educational Finance Commission of 
South Carolina. 


article... 





SUPER 


Is The Word 


FOR THE NEWEST 
IN SUCTION CLEANING 


Not even the new cars | 
have more unique, ad- 


vanced features than the | 


1958 Super suction 
cleaners. Here is faster, 
better, easier cleaning at 
lower labor and upkeep 
cost. 


e@ Our own make custom built 

motor maintains continuous full 

rated HP on the job e Coolest run- 

ning in the industry e Bigger measure of corrosion, 
rust and wear protection in every part e Self cleaning 
filter @ Exclusive Super assembly of container and 
base eliminates bolt holes in container e Wrap around 
rubber bumper e Push button hose connection 
@Center float control for wet pick-up, positive, 
mechanical—will not stick @ Internal baffle 
precipitates dust, keeps filter clean, pre- 

vents excessive sudsing in wet pick-up. 


See, try, the quiet, rugged Supers before 
you buy—8 models meeting every bud- 
get and job requirement. There is a 
Super dealer near you. Write for 
catalog. 


“Once Over Does It” 


SUPER service’ 
Power Suction Cleaners + Quabity Hoor Machines 


“THE DRAFT HORSE OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE MACHINES” 





1956 N. 13th St. « Toledo 2, Ohio 











FROM THE COLLEGES 
I wish that your article or a similar 


article might reach the pages of the pop- 
ular magazines which carried the prop- 
aganda pieces. To my knowledge neither 
Miss Thompson nor Mr. Harvey has 
either experience or training which would 
qualify them to write on the subject of 
school buildings, and their flagrant dis- 
regard of the ethics of composition raises 
the question as to whether they are 
competent to write in any field. The 
function of school buildings concerned 
Mr. Harvey as little as did the matter 
of accuracy in quoting others.—M. R. 
SumPTION, office of field services, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Education. 


It is splendid that you called their 
hands on that very unfair propaganda. 
Among other things it is quite obvious 
that the author, Thompson, is trying to 
improve her standing with a great many 
newspapers concerning her position in 
education and her great concern for the 
downtrodden taxpayer.— Hart R. Dovc- 
Lass, director, University of Colorado, Col- 
lege of Education. 


Your article is timely in connection 
with the large array of undergraduate 
students starting their first work in pro- 
fessional education. I have encouraged 
them to follow education in the popular 
magazines and in the newspapers. Your 
article will provide more sharply than 
my own admonitions some of the nec- 
essary cautions in their reading.—VAN 
Miter, prof. ed., University of Illinois 
College of Education. 


FROM BUSINESS 


You have done a tremendous service 
to education in taking out after these 
people the way you did. Send me 500 
reprints. — ZepHyrin A. Marsu, dir. 
school activities, Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Company. 


FROM THE ASSOCIATIONS 


The only reservation I have about your 
article is that it will not reach the au- 
dience that the Reader's Digest has al- 
ready reached. . . . To the extent that we 
can help, though, we shall do so by 
distributing reprints of it to our mailing 
list of legislative leaders. Many of these 
are local school administrators themselves 
and will no doubt appreciate having a 
handy refutation to the Reader's Digest 
article.—J. L. McCasxm1, ex. sec’y., 
N.E.A. Legislative Commission. 


Yours is one of the best analyses of a 
screwball article that I have ever seen. 
You have done a distinct service to ed- 
ucation in writing and publishing it.— 
Finis E. ENGLEMAN, ex. sec’y., A.A.S.A. 

I would like . . . each state citizens 
group to buy a few hundred reprints 
to distribute to school board and local 
citizen groups.—LyNpoN U. Pratt, ex. 
sec’y., Connecticut Education Association. 
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Architect: John Carver 
Mech. Engineers: Eggly-Furlow « Heating Contractor: C. J. Williams, Inc., 
All of Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 “Pleasure Island’”’ Gym and Multipurpose room. Below: “Wonderland” Theatre. 


WALT DISNEY 


ala aN eN Naseer! ° 
solirowne BA Learning Is Fun 
in this enchanted school 


Temperature Control 
helps keep it comfortable, 
saves fuel, too 


When the children of Tullytown, Pa., were asked to name their new school, 
they chose that of Walt Disney. His world renowned cartoon figures sparked 
the imagination of all who planned and built this interesting school. 


In addition to having every modern feature, each room has its own 
Sign of Quality Control name such as “Mickey Mouse’”’ or ‘‘Donald Duck’’ for classrooms; 
and Economy “Castle of Dreams” for the Cafeteria, “‘Buccaneer’s Cove” for the 


teachers lounge; ‘“‘Treasure Chest” for the Library, etc. 
POWERS money 
Saving PACKLESS Powers Economical Day-Night Control in this 20 room school, 


Control Valves 
eliminate pack- maintains normal room temperatures during occupancy or lower 


po Benge me temperatures during unoccupied periods. 
of water, give better control. 





IN YOUR NEW SCHOOL, make certain that teachers and 
pupils will enjoy the healthful comfort provided by 

a Powers Quality System of Temperature Control. 

Since 1891 it has been noted for dependability and 

low cost maintenance. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


65 years of Automatic Temperature Control 
(c56) Skokie, Ill. © Offices in Chief Cities 
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... from the seventh grade up 


Just off press—an invaluable guide to 
the International Geophysical Year 


With marvelous clarity and simplicity, this special booklet sets forth the 
purpose and scope of the greatest scientific inquiry ever conducted by Man. 

Your students—their imaginations stirred by new discoveries—will be 
alert to science as never before. Help them to share and appreciate the 
scientific adventures of the coming year! What mysteries of the universe 
will our tiny satellites unveil? How will solar events be witnessed? Why 
is the ionosphere useful to us? Your students will find answers to their 
questions and be stimulated to further knowledge if you have The Ameri- 
cana’s illustrated guide to IGY. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA helps you 
more than ever this year 


Pre-eminent in the field of science, The Americana is the scholarly refer- 

ence work for students both young and old. Not only do its thirty volumes 

contain the latest information in every field of science, they also include 
authoritative material that anticipates future developments. 

During this eventful year, you’ll use The Americana more effec- 

tively than ever if you have this carefully planned 24-page 

booklet. The twelve areas of IGY scientific investiga- 

tion are fully described, with helpful references 

to up-to-the-minute material in The Encyclo- 

pedia Americana. There is also a glossary of 





\ IGY terms and a section of intriguing geo- 














} J physical facts. 





Americana Corporation, Educational Division 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Name 22: 
Address__ 
City___ 


School 


We invite you to send for this free illustrated 
material today, and enrich your science program 
tomorrow. 





The Encyclopedia 





Please send me, free, one illustrated booklet, The International 
Geophysical Year, prepared by the editors of The Americana. MER ICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


© Americana Corporation 


















From... 


THE GROLIER 
SOCIETY 


This unique booklet helps you teach 
science at the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL level 


Practical guidance in organizing your elementary 
science program is abundantly present in this brand- 
new illustrated brochure. In a field where suitable 
material is too frequently lacking, this 80-page idea- 
treasury will have enormous day-to-day value. It 
helps you to plan units of study, suggests classroom 
activities that will reinforce science concepts, tells 
you where to get useful related material, and indi- 
cates the most rewarding approach to each topic BY 
GRADE. Line drawings in color give positive in- 
struction, and constant references guide you to the 
enormous wealth of science material in THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE. Use this booklet in connection 
with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE to keep up with 
the new demands being made on you for science in- 
struction at the elementary level. 


A comprehensive guide to the IGY 
for use in GENERAL SCIENCE CLASSES 


To help you relate your classroom instruction to the 
headline events of science during the coming year, 
THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE has prepared 
a 22-page booklet that describes the twelve great 
areas of investigation of IGY. Clearly and precisely, 
it explains what scientists hope to find out and how 
they have planned their investigations. Because of 
popular interest, the section on satellites is especially 
thorough and is, in itself, a fascinating picture of 
man’s conquest of space. Throughout this useful book- 
let, references are made to the remarkable up-to-date 
material in the ten volumes of THE BOOK OF POP- 
ULAR SCIENCE, the basic illustrated reference 
work that explains the marvels of science. Used to- 
gether, this new booklet and the reference set are a 
tremendous stimulus to learning. 


© The Grolier Society Inc. 


FREE 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIAL 
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| The Grolier Society Inc. 












National School and Library Division GS-6 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
/ Please send me, free, one copy of the illustrated booklet, Planning 





and Organizing Science Programs in Elementary Schools, A Teacher’s 
Guide, prepared by Martha Glauber Shapp. 





Name 


Address 


City 
i School 











State 








Title 














The Grolier Society Inc. . 
National School and Library Division 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, one copy of 22-page booklet, The International 
Geophysical Year, prepared by Dr. Alexander Joseph. 





GS-6A 




















Name. 











Address 










City 
School. 















Title__ 
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Victor’s new color-coded 


threading makes it 
so easy to operate 





“It is natural to learn by seeing and hearing” 
say W. A. Wittich and C. F. Schuller 


. - » pupil interest is enhanced because the sound film is a 
realistic way of learning, like that used in out-of-school situa- 
= tions. We are conscious of our everyday environment because 
OR we observe it through sight, sound and mind. A good teaching 
i ve /\E film is interesting because it presents information in a realistic 
—, — manner. It is natural to learn by seeing and hearing.’’— Wittich, 
W. A. and Schuller, C. F., Audio-Visual Materials, second 

edition, New York, Harper, 1957. 


Victor sound 
is clear 
as a tell 


Hi-Lite optical system 
throws more light 
on screen 


Safety film trips 
prevent 
damage to film 


How VICTOR Solves Major A-V Problems 


projector before harm is done. So rugged and 
trouble-free, Victors run for years with only routine 
maintenance. Standard features include reverse, 
still picture clutch, power rewind, and a softly 
illuminated control panel. 

SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Today’s Victor Sound Projectors reflect nearly half 
a century’s experience in solving the audio-visual 
problems of teachers and educationalists. For ex- 
ample, Victor has simplified film threading by de- 
veloping the new Color-Coded threading path with 
only three spots to thread. The problem of showing 
films in hard-to-darken rooms has been met by 
Victor through the Hi-Lite optical system and 
Mark II shutter which increase screen brightness 
by 38 per cent. Film damage is overcome by 
Victor’s exclusive Guardomatic Film Trips which 
detect trouble spots and automatically stop the 


16 








ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
EST. 1910 


A DIVISION OF KALART 


Producers of Precision Photographic Equipment 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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NO. 1050 


bod, classroom cabinets have dual 








PERSONAL ... for the teacher 
FUNCTIONAL ... for the classroom 


Here is a group of Teacher-Classroom 
cabinets . . . each one with 35 cubic 
feet of personal and functional storage 


. . . designed to delight the hearts of 





your teachers and meet the needs of 


every classroom. 














The moveability of these life-time 








cabinets offer flexibility in planning 
as well as use, for they readily move 
within the school as well as within 
the classroom, beautifully adjusting 
to inevitable changes in methods and 


administration. 














The five interior combinations illus- 





trated are standard. Special compart- 





mental arrangements are available 


upon request. 






























































Designed by Henry P. Glass, FIDI 


FLEETWOOD FURNITURE CO. SRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


[_] 1 WOULD LIKE FREE LITERATURE. 
q J PLEASE HAVE REPRESENTATIVE CALL. 
MOBILE 


O sien Ch bk See Ee CLASSROOM CABINETS 





ia Fleetwood Furniture Company 
See Grand Haven, Mich. 
NAME Zeeland, Mich. 














HAT’S one of its main advantages. Whether a 
student is athletically inclined or not, he enjoys 


the Trampoline. 


And Trampolining is excellent physical training. Devel- 
ops back and abdominal muscles, timing, chest expan- 
sion. It’s safe, quick to learn, easy to teach, fun for all. 


Is Trampolining a part of your school’s physical trainin 

pouning & part Ox ¥ 1S pny 4 
program? If it isn’t write for catalog, literature and lesson 
plans to: 








*IF ITISN'T A IT ISN'T 
A TRAMPOLINE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
200 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 


8 Colbourne St. Hainault Works 
Toronto, Ontario London, England 











NEW LABOR-SAVING 
Offer a choice- 


40% choose the Heinz Beans 
—you save when they do! 


Offer a choice of side dishes: french fried potatoes 
or Heinz Beans. Up to 40% of the people you 
serve will choose Heinz Beans. And when they 
do, you save a tremendous amount of time and 
labor. This very simple idea started in one New 
York restaurant. Today a large number of restau- 
rants are using the idea and it will work equally 
well for you. 


Meals can be served faster because the Heinz 
Beans can be prepared ahead and kept hot with- 
out hurting their wonderful flavor. No special 
equipment to get ready and clean up later. No 
costly throw-outs or spoilage, either. You just 
open the tins, heat and serve. 

Another thing, Heinz Beans are a very inex- 
pensive source of protein. A full 4-ounce portion 





SIDE-DISH IDEA 
French fried potatoes 


or HEINZ BEANS 


Heinz Beans with Molasses Sauce 


costs you less than 5¢. And everyone likes Heinz 

Beans. Compare them at our expense. We'll ' a FREE 54 OZ. TIN OF HEINZ BEANS 

send you a free Chef-Size (54-ounce) tin of Heinz: : H. J. Heinz Company 

Beans in Tomato Sauce or Heinz Beans in P.O. Box 28-D7, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Molasses Sauce. Take your pick! Then mail the " . I'd like to sample Heinz Beans. Please send me a 54-0z tin of: 


READY TO SERV 


coupon for your free HEINZ Beans. BEANS |! . ** —[-] Beans in Molasses Sauce; {~] Beans in Tomato Sauce 


HEINZ BEANS 


CHEF SIZE ; Street__ 


manages Nave 


Establishment__ 


oe ae Oe Sei 





At Indiana University’s Medical Center Union ... Libbey 


Heat-Treated Glassware gives long, economical service 


Prue 


is 1h Of 


An interior view of the dining room, 


seating over 350. 


The modern snack bar . . 


dining service. 


LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE 
AN (i) PRODUCT 


The Governor 
Clinton pattern 
is used in the 
Indiana Univer- 
sity Medical 
Center Union 
Dining Room and 
Snack Bar. Pic- 
tured is No. 610, 
9% oz. Heat- 
Treated Water 
Tumbler. 


. for fast 


wom! wen! 


Bi 


At the beautiful new Indiana University Medical Center 
Union, Indianapolis, Indiana, Libbey Heat-Treated Glass- 
ware is used for dining room and snack bar service. This 
attractive glassware gives extra long life and operating 
economy ... economy assured by Libbey’s guarantee: 
“A new glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ ever chips.” 

The dining room in this magnificent new building seats 
over 350. Its restful décor is carried out in the modern 
snack bar, too—providing pleasant dining service “from 
bite to banquet.” 

Libbey’s Heat-Treated Governor Clinton pattern com- 
plements these attractive rooms . . . and of course, gives 
long service under the severest conditions. These Heat- 
Treated Tumblers are specially processed to withstand 
rough treatment and high sterilization temperatures . . . 
reduce breakage, require fewer replacements, and thus 
keep necessary inventory at a minimum. 

In the finest hotels and restaurants across the country, 
Libbey Glassware gives many operating advantages. 
Whether your operation is large or small you can afford 
the benefits of this fine Libbey service. See your Libbey 
Supply dealer, or write Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 








ol has enabled restaurants 
a wre Rar oe oe durability of their rd 
sae ed Daten Glassware. Results of these many — 
aan sates high average number of servings pe ae 
say te ‘which means extremely low tumbler cost per 4; 

OF «ce 

eo »5 of these leading restaurants and hotels, ae full 
Pane of their own surveys, will be supplied on request. 














Owens-ILLInNoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





You want it to show. Then people will know 

It’s good-looking . . . it’s Insulrock 
Insulrock building slabs, random-textured, attractively 
finished off-white, make an interestingly patterned ex- 
posed ceiling that helps make lighter and more attractive 
rooms to work in.. . it’s easy to paint and keep Insulrock 
painted, any shade, or tone, or color. 

It’s sound-absorbing . . . it’s Insulrock 
Thousands of sound-deadening air pockets, honeycombing 
Insulrock building slabs, trap and absorb up to 85% of 
the clashing, clattering, nerve-jangling, ceiling-reflected 
noises that kill efficiency. 

It’s incombustible . . . it’s Insulrock 
Insulrock meets the incombustibility requirements of Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, is listed by Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. Insulrock helps protect people. 

It’s economical . . . it’s Insulrock 
Insulrock Building Slabs make weather-, insect-, and 
fungi-resistant low-cost roof-decking that’s easily and 
quickly applied in any weather, to wood or steel framing. 
It insulates, cuts heating and air-conditioning costs. 

And the under-side makes your exposed acoustical 
ceiling, which costs nothing extra. 

Send for the new Insulrock folder 
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Insulrock 
Building Slabs 
Sturdily made of 
long, special, chemi- 
cally treated fibers 
pressure-bonded with 
portland cement into 
pre-cut short or long- 
span slabs for load- 
bearing roof-decking, 
acoustical ceilings, and 
non-bearing fireproof 
partitions. 


Tab-jeligeled.4 





DODGE BOOKS 





Twe important books 
for the manual arts class 


Three valuable aids for the school 
principal and administrator 





HOW TO BUILD 
MODERN FURNITURE 


(Second Edition) 
by Mario Dal Fabbro 


The clearest, most explicit work of 
its type ever published, by a famous 
craftsman and furniture designer. 

The first section is a complete man- 
ual in itself. Gives detailed instruc- 
tion in basic woodworking operations, 
selection of materials, joints, assem- 
bly, wood finishing, and upholstery. 
Standard measurements for furniture 
pieces are included. 

The second section presents step-by-step plans and instructions 
for 53 modern furniture projects. Instructions for each piece 
include a tabular list of materials, clear plans and diagrams, and 
precise instructions for assembly. Over 1200 illustrations al- 
together. 





214 pages, 7% x 934", $4.95 





HOW TO MAKE 
BUILT-IN FURNITURE 
by Mario Dal Fabbro 


Step-by-step instructions for construct- 
ing 102 contemporary built-ins. 

Amazingly clear plans and instruc- 
tions that any student can follow. The 
pieces include bookcases, storage cabi- 
nets and shelves, room dividers, beds, 
sink enclosures, and many more. The 
pieces require varying degrees of skill, 
and variations are easily accomplished. 

In addition, instruction is included 
on such vital topics as: Sloping ceil- 
ings, Attaching pieces to walls and 
ceilings, Door installation, Handling unknown dimensions. Over 
500 detailed plans and diagrams, plus a precise text that will 
virtually eliminate errors commonly made. 





259 pages, 7% x 934", $6.95 


DODGE BOOKS, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


10 Send free catalog. 


ol the books checked below. Within ten days after 
receipt, I shall remit the price, plus a few cents post- 
age, or return the book(s) without obligation. 

[-] How to Build Modern Furniture $ 4.95 
[] How to Make Built-in Furniture 6.95 
[] School Planning and Building Handbook 12.75 
[-] Schools for the New Needs 9.75 
[] Planning Elementary School Buildings 


NAME foo 


ADDRESS__ 


CITY 


ZONE__STATE 














SCHOOL PLANNING 
AND 
BUILDING HANDBOOK 


by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engel- 
hardt Jr., and Stanton Leggett, in 
collaboration with over 85 lead- 
ing specialists. 


= BOO! 
Scno 


re lalaliare 





The best source of specific informa- 
i , tion for everyone concerned with the 
school building program. Analyzes and defines the duties of 
every party involved. Sets up detailed checklists which are so 
minute in their coverage that they may be followed as a daily 
guide to prevent the omission of any needed item. Contains 
ieee contracts covering every contractual relationship in 
planning and executing a building program. The book does not 
deal in generalities—it makes specific recommendations regard- 
ing legal services, inspection of work, accounting procedures, 
and many other specialized problems. ° 


626 pages, 6 x 9”, $12.75 





SCHOOLS FOR 
THE NEW NEEDS 


by the editors of 
Architectural Record 


A survey of 66 new school build- 
ings, from all parts of the country, 
presented in knowledgeable text and 
over 900 illustrations. Shorn of archi- 
tectural whimsy and inefficient space, 
the new school buildings shown here 
are working proof that sound planning 
can pay off in better buildings at 
lower costs. 

Discusses such diverse topics as comparative costs, expanda- 
bility, maintenance and operating costs, architectural economies, 
and rehabilitation. Special attention to costs and economy is 
included in every case study in the 


312 pages, 834 x 1156”, $9.75 





PLANNING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt Jr., and 
Stanton Leggett 


The first book ever to analyze the 
primary school curriculum in terms of 
architectural design. Shows how the 
planner must recognize, and provide 
for, a pattern of teacher-pupil activi- 
ties which often includes dramatics, 
music, arts and crafts, group games 
and dancing, and even simple scientific 
experiments. This book specifies ex- 
actly what equipment and facilities 
these activities require. 

Illustrated with some 300 photo- 
graphs, this book gives you detailed 

planning data on site selection, layout and floor space in class- 
rooms, necessary equipment for classrooms, lunchroom, indoor 
playroom, library, assembly room and all other spaces. Contains 
complete checklists of essential services, equipment, and fa- 


cilities. 
268 pages, 84% x 11%”, $12.50 








SLIMLUX OFFERS A HUGE VARIETY OF MODELS 
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Ever Need 





Here's a partial list of schools which are air conditioned now,. 
or are ready for it anytime — with Herman Nelson unit ventilators 


Pleasant Hill Schooi 
Austin, Texas 


St. Paul Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 
Dolton, Illinois 


Davy Crockett School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Wilmot School 
Wilmot, Wisconsin 


Niles Township High School 
Skokie. !Ilinois 


South High School 
Bakersfield, California 


Morrillton Elementary School 
Morrillton, Arkansas 


Sierr@Joint Union High School 
Auberry, Califernia 


St. Paut's Lutheran Church 
Clyde, Ohio 


Catholic Student Center 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


immaculate Heart of Mary Parish 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Science Building 
Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Okiahoma 


South Union Junior High School 
Fresno, California 


Mockingbird Road Elementary 
School 
Vero Beach, Florida 


Administration & 
Educational Building 
Buena Vista College 
Storm Lake, lowa 


St. Monica Parish Church 
Willows, California 


Purdue University 
W. Lafayette, Indiana 


Wm. S. Speed Building 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Elementary Scnool 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Lodi High School per 


Lodi, California ? 


McKinley School 
Bakersfield, California 


St. John the Baptist School 
Chico, California 


St. Monica’s Church & School 
Dallas, Texas 


Southeastern College 
Hammond, Louisiana 


_ Trinity Episcopal Church 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Our Lady of Fatima Shrine 
South Bend, Indiana 


Sardis Presbyterian Church 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Theodore Roosevelt School 
Indio, California 


St. Peter & Paul Parish 
Turkey Creek, Indiana 


Belle Isle Elementary School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Eunice Smith School 
Alton, Illinois 


Holy Name Elementary School 
Cook, Indiana 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Immaculate Heart of Mary Parish 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


St. Mary's Church 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


St. Patrick's Church — 
Denison, Texas 








CONDITIONING? 















»oetne answer is YES! 


Already, more than 100 schools have 
planned for it — by installing HerNel-Cool Il 


Nearly every school would benefit from air conditioning 
as have offices, theaters, hospitals and homes. In fact, 
many new schools are air conditioned, or have prepared 
for it—by installing HerNel-Cool II unit ventilators. 
This Herman Nelson product is the first unit ventilator 
to offer optional air conditioning, as well as heating, 
ventilating and natural cooling (with outside air). 

Already—less than a year after its introduction—it 
has been selected for use in more than 100 schools 
throughout the country. And no wonder! 

These units can be installed now so that the school 
enjoys all the usual benefits of the famous Herman 
Nelson DRAFT|STOP system. Only the addition of a 
chiller in the boiler room is needed for complete hot 
weather air conditioning. This can be provided initially, 
or if it’s not in the current school budget—at any future 
time. Whenever it is wanted, air conditioning can be 


‘homen pols 


UNIT VENTILATOR # PRODUCTS 


System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


HOT WATER OR STEAM — 
UNIT VENTILATORS 





AMERVENT 





Sites, | 


FOR MILD CLIMATES 


secured without disruption of school activities . . . and 
without expensive alteration and installation charges. 
HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 

HerNel-Cool II units provide individual temperature 
control for each room, automatically. Most of the year 
they provide heat, ventilation, or natural cooling (with 
outside air) as the room requires. When a chiller is 
installed in the boiler room, HerNel-Cool II units also 
function as air conditioners. 

In hot weather, the units switch automatically to me- 
chanical cooling, with chilled water circulating in the 
same piping that carries hot water during cold weather. 
The cost is far less than separate heating and air condi- , 
tioning systems—both for installation and operation. 

Would you like more information? Just write to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American 
Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


UNIVENT GAS FIRED 
UNIT VENTILATOR 














ELECTRIC 
UNIT VENTILATOR 








ANY FUEL, ANY CLIMATE—There is a Herman Nelson Unit Specifically 
Designed to Give You More Classroom Comfort Per Dollar 





GLASS PUTS MORE 











Glass in 
Classrooms 
Attords 
Better Light 
with Less 





Glare 


Architects: Sonford W. Goin and Jack Moore (A. 1. A.), Gainesville, Florida 
Installation by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Jacksonville, Florida 


The trend in modern school design is to the widespread use of translucent, 
light diffusing glass to provide more natural illumination. Mississippi's attractive 
Factrolite pattern installed in the William D. Moseley Elementary School, Palatka, 


Florida, floods classrooms with copious quantities of softened, glare-reduced Mississippi, world’s largest 


daylighting to achieve high levels of comfortable illumination and eliminate manufacturer of rolled, 


harsh contrasts and sharp shadows. Along with the clear vision strip, the wide figured and wired glass, 


maintains an experimental 
building on factory grounds for 
the study of daylighting in the 
modern school. Their findings 
Polished wire glass in doors and sidelights in this outstanding structure permit are available to you 

maximum vision plus positive protection against hazzards of breakage and without obligation. 

fire. Mississippi Wire Glass, an Approved Fire Retardant No. 32, helps bottle 

up ond smother small fires before they get out of hand. 


glass areas create an open, friendly feeling, a pleasant school atmosphere. 
Students see better, feel better, work better when glass puts more sunshine 
into their school day. 


When you build or remodel your school, put more useable daylight 
into the school curriculum. Specify glass by Mississippi. Available 
everywhere in a wide range of patterns and surface finishes. 


MISSISSII 4 i A Re 


* + 
° 


GLASS COMPANY: : 


e 
° © 


88 Angelica St. © St. Lovis 7, Missouri fags Write today for free literature. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA Address Dept. 15s 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU NEED WHEN 
PLANNING A GYMNASIUM 















New, improved Universal 
calculator shows how fo 
maximum balcony seating with  —— 
minimum ceiling height and estab- 
lish ideal sight line; enables you 
to reduce total gymnasium cubage 
... make big savings on build- 
ing and heating costs 


. 
| 
| 














/ Also figures seating capacity 
per gym size...or vice versa 


~ Youn... 


Designed by Universal enginéers after 
years of on-the-job experience, this new, 
improved calculator will give you the proper 
balcony height for ideal seating sight line in 
relation to main floor seating. At the same time, it 
shows how good planning ean réduce ceiling height 
to a practical minimum .,<for big savings in both 
building and-heating costs. This valuable calculator 
a "als6 figures seating capacities in relation to gym sizes, 
= has ie”, %” and %4” scales as well as a standard rule... 
plus handy eraser shields. Send coupon today for as many 
as you can use. No cost or obligation, 
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; UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. ss. 

: as l 

Champaign, Illinois Organization , 

{ = J would like _____ (how many) of your i 
, improved calculators which can be used to advan- Address ! 
! tage in planning a new gym. This request involves , 
absolutely no cost or obligation to me. City State 

] i 

oe ~ 
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ARCHITECT: 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 


ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT-ENGINEER: 
Pace & Associates 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: 
Frank J. Kornacker 


STRUCTURAL FABRICATOR: 
Hansell-Elcock 


ERECTORS: 
Cragin Construction Co. 
IN CONSTRUCTION—the immense exposed 
plate girders in piace, with purlins being hung LANDSCAPE DESIGN: 


Alfred Caldwell, Architect 











VIEW from main entrance, overlooking en- 
trance terrace. All walis are panels of obscure 
and clear glass framed in steel. 










































.. CROWN HALL 26,000 sa. feet 
without a 


single 
interior column! 


cre HAL_z, at Illinois Institute of Technology, marks 
a milestone in the use of Structural Steel—a classic 
example of strength, economy, and honest, simple 
beauty. 

The main floor of Crown Hall is a single room, 220 ft. 
long, 120 ft. wide, and 191, ft. high. Yet, in this immense 
room there is not one structural column. 

The vast roof is suspended from 6’-deep plate girders, 
which project out of the building as an exterior skeleton. 
These girders were shop-fabricated, and each was de- 
livered to the building site in two 60-ft. sections. There, 
they were spliced and hoisted into place. Purlins are 
hung beneath the roofing. 

This huge, open hall, which could be used for virtually 
anything from a factory to a theatre, was built at a cost 
of $13.71 per sq. ft. 

Strength . .. economy .. . versatility . . . simple, vigor- 
ous beauty—these are the qualities offered by Structural 
Steel; qualities proved time and again in structures that 
range from mighty, bustling skyscrapers to serene, 
single-story panoramas of steel and glass like Crown 
Hall. 

Structural Steel is easily the most economical of load- 
carrying materials—and the strongest. It will take more 
abuse than other structural materials, effectively resist- 
ing tension, torsion, shear and compression. Enclosed in 
buildings, it lasts indefinitely, needing no maintenance. 
Structural Steel may be welded, riveted, or bolted, and 
can be erected in any weather. Since steel members are 
fabricated indoors, weather cannot affect the quality of 
workmanship. 





q CROWN HALL houses the Dept. of Agriculture, Institute of Design and 
Planning Dept. The entrance terrace is a gathering place for students 
between classes. The basement houses shops and classrooms. 





GET THIS INFORMATIVE BOOK, FREE! 


weil a ste eeee 






USS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


\ UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
1 COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 

UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 5642 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free copy of 
Hot Rolled Carbon Stee! Shapes and Pilates 













UNITED STATES STEEL 


Now Schieber introduces 


Yetachable unit 


























a Ii! 
In-the- wall Against- the-wall 


quality 4 compactness 
for new thin wall constructions 


Now in one package—17 proved Schieber quality fea- This double depth pocket 
: . : . F (10” deep) is designed 

tures combined in a new unit that installs in any wall iereiaii eal maidkasain 
wall space. Installs 
against the wall, partially 
milder climates. If you haven’t observed Schieber equip- or completely recessed. 
A 5 x : z Accommodates two com- 

ment in operation, you can’t fully appreciate its genuine plete units for seating 
. . 40 children. Tables and 
sturdiness and sound design. Let us have our repre ee a 
pocket and can be rolled 
out for utilizing entire 


installation. There are thousands of them across the @oor ares. 


country. 
: Schieber 


A MODEL FOR EVERY SCHOOL APPLICATION SALES COMPANY 


IN-WALL PORTA-FOLD COMPAC-FOLD MOBIL-FOLD TRANSI-FOLD 


—even the thinner ones often specified for schools in 


sentative arrange a visit for you to a nearby Schieber 
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AGAIN 


Sanymetal / 


LEADS... 









anodized and forever 
resistant to corrosion 


Like all other features of Sanymetal Toilet 
Compartments, the new polished aluminum 
anodized brackets are designed to increase 
the durability, attractiveness, and lasting 
satisfactoriness of Sanymetal compartments. 


Solid, non-rusting metal through and through, 
these brackets will always be bright and new 
looking. Made of aircraft-type alloy, they 
are also extra strong, to resist abuse. 


Sanymetal is first with such features because 
Sanymetal knows that building owners want 
a product which will look attractive, stay 
attractive and at the same time reduce 
maintenance costs to the minimum. 

See Sweets, or write for Catalog 94, which 


gives all the important details of 
quality toilet compartment construction. 












NAMEPLATE 





SANYMETAL INSTALLATION, 
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THE SUM OF SANYMETAL 
FIRSTS... 


PORCENA . .. Sanymetal was first 
(in 1936) to introduce vitreous 
porcelain on steel for toilet com- 
partments, saving building owners 
countless dollars—no Porcena 
compartment ever requires 


refinishing ! 








polished aluminum brackets, 













CONCEALED TOP AND BOTTOM HINGES . 
A postwar Sanymetal engineering achievement, the hinge 
that not only looks better, but is so strong that a heavy 
adult swinging on a door cannot damage it. Bearings provided 


at all moving parts. 


NEW 8800 

CONCEALED LATCH 
Introduced this year, this 
tamperproof, better looking 
latch, tested to 300,000 cycles 
of operation, makes the old 
exposed-bolt latch obsolete. 


ot. 


—plus trouble-free mountings, quick-leveling permanent set 
jackscrews, packaged hardware, welded doors and pilasters, 
galvanized and bonderized finish with Epon primer before 
finish coat—all Sanymetal firsts that offer money-saving quality. 


MORE ECONOMY, LOWER LONG RUN COST 
FOR THE BUILDING OWNER 


® 
a 
SE PRODUCTS COMPANY,INC. 3 
ASA 1693Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio Sit 







































Vision-Vent® Window Walls of the type shown here are the key to Truscon’s In the Truscon design concept, roof of the single-story building is 
low-cost school design. Vision-Vent goes up like other curtain-wall systems — supported by Truscon Clerespan® Steel Joists integrated into the 
fast ond easily. And, it offers this important plus—it's a complete wall with 9-foot module. Clerespan steel joists reduce construction time be- 
window already in place, completely contained within the depth of the window- cause they are light, long, easy to handle. They are designed to 
framing members. Insulated panel can be in color. Choice of double-hung or meet all types of loading conditions. Open web allows passage for 
projected steel windows. The Truscon design system is based upon a 9-foot ducts, pipes, electrical conduit, as ded. Joists can be left ex- 
module consisting of twin Vision-Vent units with mullion, posed and painted, or an acoustical ceiling can be suspended, 


TRUSCON STEEL 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
YOUNGSTOWN 1 








... Names you can BUILD on 
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ay 


to build 


Want to get next year’s classes into classrooms 
next year? Go-together Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products can give you a system for 
building low-cost schools that go up fast. 

Get needed classrooms now. Using this Truscon 
system as a guide, your architect can help you 
more readily solve the pressing problem of class- 
room shortages. You can plan classrooms around 
local needs, both current and future. You can 
provide for expansion. 

Speed and economy. This application of mul- 
tiple Truscon products takes advantage of the 
speed and economy of off-site construction. 
Standard steel building products are most eco- 
nomical, and are readily available when you 
need them. 

Class A, fire-safe construction. Simplified con- 
struction methods and modular design provide 
a permanent, high quality school building that 


will be an asset to your community. This is Class 
A construction. Materials are fire-safe. And, be- 
cause all these Truscon products are steel, they 
are strong, long-lasting, safe. Original building 
dollars go farther, serving your community 
for years. 


Expand as needed. This type of construction 
has been planned with insulated end walls which 
can be removed. This means that additional 
space can be added, and the end wall re-used. 
Additions can be made rapidly, easily, and in 
perfect architectural harmony. Your best pro- 
tection against early obsolescence is provision 
for easy expansion. 


Get the facts now. Truscon will work with archi- 
tects, contractors and builders to develop the 
most efficient use of Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products for public and private schools. 
Start planning today by sending coupon below. 


Truscon Ferrobord® Steeldeck is welded to the top of 
Clerespan joists to produce a fire-resistant roof. Ferro- 
bord is light, easy to handle, easy to place. Long lengths 
span three or more purlins. It roofs large areas quickly. 
Top surface is ideal for the application of insulation, 


and built-up waterproofing. 


Truscon Steel Doors and Frames are easy to hang, easy 
to finish. They can't warp or stick, are fire-resistant. They 
offer low initial cost, low maintenance cost, safety and 


durability. 


DIVISION 


CORPORATION 


OHIO 
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TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION - REPUBLIC STEEL 
DEPT. C-4464 —R 

1106 ALBERT STREET « YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Yes, I am interested in a new way to build low-cost 
schools. Please send me a copy of your new Truscon 
Standard School Building brochure. 


Name. Title 





Affiliation 
Address. 








Zone State 
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saves half the time 


...boss saves all the 


Oalional Ve \uxe adding machine... 


Live Keyboard’ with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 





Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor—so 
you can now forget the motor bar. No 
more back-and-forth hand motion from 
keys to motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator’s touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 
effort. The new National not only has 


new operating advantages, but also has 
new quietness and new beauty! 
“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable 
Keytouch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear 
Signal... Subtractions in red... Auto- 
matic Credit Balance in red... Auto- 
matic space-up of tape when total 
prints... Large Answer Dials... Easy- 
touch Key Action .. . Full-Visible Key- 
board with Automatic Ciphers... 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvarron 9, onto 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


A National “De luxe” Adding Ma- 
chine pays for itself with the time- 
and-effort it saves, continues sav- 
ings as yearly profit. One hour a 
day saved with this National will, 
in the average office, repay 100% 
a year on the investment. See a 
demonstration on your own work. 
Call nearest National branch office 


or dealer. See phone ORs 


book yellow pages. 
* TRADE MARK REG. U, 8. PAT, OFF. 
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Heavy or light loads, high or low speeds, the ball bearing 


Eo] 
4 - T “PY spindle on a Logan Lathe is always ready to roll. You don’t 
m have to set it tight for one job, loose for another. 
Why? Because the ball bearings in a Logan spindle are 
You bet! That’s wh y not only pre-loaded and grease-sealed—they’re pre-set for 
- precision accuracy over a wide speed range. Thus, original 
Spindles on Logan spindle accuracy is sustained far longer than usual with 
plain or tapered roller bearing mountings. 
Lathes need no Logan’s many quality features can be seen first-hand at 


bearing adjustment your nearby Logan dealer. Catalog on request. 
Look atalLogan before you /eap 





LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


4901 LAWRENCE AVENUE, CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 








DOM UBRN: new concept in wood-lab equipment for 
| modern teaching in schools and universities 














It's EASY to SEE... 
UNIT-LAB 


| 
| ag oe ; gives you more 
——_- : exclusive fea- 
Lay tures ...more 
flexibility ... 
and more of 
everything at 
lowest cost! 








séECC ‘ue Oe | DEMONSTRATION CENTER S 





typical assembly of 
many special purpose 
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FURNITURE. 
COMPANY ... 
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Budget Minded? Specify 


BOGEN 
BUILDING-BLOCK 


SOUND 
SYSTEMS, 


inant wemnensih meme 


start with this . 
The inexpensive Bogen 
single-channel console, with 
built-in radio tuner and slide-out 
record player, distributes radio 
programs, recordings and speech 
to any er all of 20 classrooms. 


Nay ee a 


add this... 
By the addition of a “top hat” 
of classroom selector switches, 
you can have facilities for 
up to 60 additional rooms. 


extend to this... 
Then, any time you wish, you 
can add an intercom panel to 
your console. This provides 
2-way conversation with any 
teacher in the school. 


finally, graduate to this . 
Now, by adding several 
Bogen components, you can 
convert into a 2- or 
3-channel system, and then 
distribute two or three 
programs simultaneously to 
different groups of rooms: 


apne siaaes ic 


To find out all the things a Bogen Sound System can do in your school — 
and at the lowest possible cost — ask for our 16-page brochure. 


\ MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Bogen 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 


David Bogen Co. 
Paramus, N. J. Dept. M-12 


Gentlemen: Send. your 16-page brochure describing Bogen Sound Systems 
for Schools. 


Name 
Address. 
City. Zone. State. 


(2 Please include the name and address of the Bogen Sound Specialist 
nearest me. 











Manufacturers of High-Fidelity Components, Public Address 
Equipment and Intercommunication Systems. 


The Krelp{ul Jenin 


YOUNGS Multi-Use Utility Cart 
Saves Hours of Housekeeping Time 


Cut housekeeping costs through 
faster collection of trash and 
| wastepaper. Wheel the Jan-i-San 

from room-to-room ... toss the 

| trash into the canvas bag (it 
| holds 5 full bushels) ... and roll 
| on. 10” wheels roll easily through 
narrow doorways and over curbs, 
The Jan-i-San’s sturdy steel 
Fiz supports the load. Dust- 
pan, brushes, cloths, and a broom 
are held ready for use on handy 
brackets. And with no extra 
attachments you can do all the 
things shown below: 


Gather Janitor Service Handle Rubbish 


Soiled Linen 


Move Supplies 


Folds for storage, too! 
Write for our complete catalog. 


THE ‘PAUL 0. YOUNG CO. LINE LEXINGTON, PENNA 





GATES 
PARTITIONS 


_—— ~ folding gates 
eo Mige Nork 


ANGELE 


Schools 


SINCE 1913 


Ale eal -t em eleladisielal 


Acore re and lron Work 


Acorn Wire and Iron Works 


4940 S. Kilbourn Avenue + Chicage 32 ¢ LUdlow 5-0600 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
101 Park Avenue 1709 W. Eighth Street 





MUrray Hill 9-7370 DUnkirk 9-4747 
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School furniture by courtesy of American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Flooring J-M Terrafiex Tiles: Thrush Brown No. 944, Sandpiper Tan No. 923, Dove Gray No. 911. 


Add euduning beouly... 


reduce floor maintenance costs up to 507 
- with Johns-Manville Terrafiex’ Tile 
en, 


You can brighten up school interiors 
with colorful and decorative floor pat- 
terns achieved with Johns-Manville 
Terraflex Vinyl Asbestos Tile. At the 
same time, you can radically reduce 
maintenance costs. 

Actual on-the-job figures show 
Terraflex Tile cuts floor maintenance as 
much as 50%, when compared with the 
next-best resilient type flooring. 


No expensive treatments are neces- 


sary to preserve its original beauty. An 
occasional sweeping or mopping is vir- 
tually the only attention this remark- 
able flooring requires throughout its 
long, trouble-free life. 

Terrafiex Tile flooring resists muddy 
tracks, chalk dust, greases, oils and alka- 
line moisture. It possesses a toughness 
and resistance to wear which assures 
service year after year. Terraflex Tile will 
outwear other types of resilient floor- 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


ings of the same thickness two to one. 

Made of plastics, reinforced and 
strengthened with indestructible as- 
bestos, it is fire- and wear-resistant. It 
has a‘mineral composition which does 
not dry out or undergo chemical change. 
J-M Terraflex Tile is extensively used in 
school buildings both new and old. 

For complete information and color 
charts, write to: Johns-Manville, Box 
158, New York 16, N. Y. 


JM Johns=-Manville 


PRODUCTS 





More space per dollar than any other 


building material .. 


.with Concrete Masonry 


Economical block lets you build tomorrow's 
annex today. Solve the space problem as so 
many school districts have—with concrete- 
masonry. Modern styling, sound absorption 
and complete fire safety are just a few of its 
widely accepted features. Ask your local 
NCMA member for a copy of the new book 


“Split Block Architecture.” 


AeteR OO LLL 
* 


| 


— | 
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NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY ASSOCIATION 


ONNOR 


forest products since 1872 


“LAYTITE” =" FLOORING 


oak 


has been first choice for gyms, 


play rooms and class rooms 


“CONTINUOUS STRIP”, Blocks, 
Regular Strips and Slats 


School and Gym Floors Our Specialty 


MFMA grades and trade marked 


See Sweet's file specs + 13J 
ef) 


CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO. 


P.O. BOX 810-A, WAUSAU, WIS. 
Phone No. 2-2091 





SN ee rein, emg, 


38 SOUTH DEARBORN - CHICAGO 


YAKIMA JUNIOW-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 

ARCHITECTS: JOHN W. MALONEY 
JOHN H. WHITNEY 


TELESCOPIC* 
GYM SEATS 


Open, they provide safe, comfortable seating for capacity crowds; closed, 
they free almost every foot of floor area for class use. 


Medart Seats have a self-supporting steel understructure that safely 
carries loads of 400 pounds per foot per row. Wood members add additional 
strength. Each row is supported on 4 vertical steel uprights that place the 
load on the floor. Automatic retracting rubber-cushioned rollers 
protect floors. One row, or as many rows as needed, may be opened and 
remaining rows locked in closed position. Exclusive “Floating Motion” 


design makes them easy to open and close. Many other 


features that save upkeep and money. 


Wnite For Catalog 


®Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are fully protected by U.8, Patents. 


FRED MEDART | Far DeDART PRODUCTS, INC) ud INC. 
| Far DeDART PRODUCTS, INC) ud DeKalb St St. Louis 18. Mo 








10 TIMES 


GREATER 


SCRUB RESISTANCE! 


New Du Pont Vinyl 
“PX” Cloth was scrubbed 
again and again and again! 


me 
a. 
i 


Examination under light shows the 
hard scrubbing has not dislodged the 


vinyl impregnate from the base fabric! 


Announcing a completely new kind of book cloth! 


Du Pont vinyl-impregnated, vinyl-coated 
“PX’® Cloth engineered for lithography 


Now, vivid colors, sharp detail that stand up 
through long wear! Du Pont’s new white “PX” 
Book Cloth for lithography is vinyl-coated as well as 
vinyl-impregnated. Its outstanding film quality and 
uniform printing surface permit truly superior ink 
coverage and adhesion. This, along with a high de- 


— 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.) 

Fabrics Division 

Room D 7035 

Dept. NS-712 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








gree of dimensional stability, gives you smoother pro- 
duction and truer reproduction of colors and detail. 
Besides remarkable scrub resistance, vinyl “PX” 
Cloth is completely free of migration tendencies. 
Du Pont Vinyl “PX” Cloth is fully compatible with 
your offset presses, inks, lacquers, and adhesives. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW FOR SAMPLE SWATCHES OF THE NEW VINYL “PX" CLOTH ##=2#=2#==s) 


Please send me free sample swatches of the new Vinyl “PX” 
Cloth. 


Name Title 





Firm 





Address 





City State 








pimssurcH COLOR 


ends guesswork in 





Use this modern system of painting to 
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The pleasing colors in this kindergarten room creates the mood of a “home away from home’’—so important in giving 
children their first impression of school life. Wall colors are bright and warm to enhance the playtime atmosphere. 


B, actual experience, educators in schools and face the afternoon sun. Cold, cheerless rooms are 
colleges all over the country are learning that made brighter and more inviting. Small, stuffy 
Pittsburgh’s system of COLOR DYNAMICS improves rooms are made to seem spacious and airy. 

academic grades and behavior ratings of students 


of all ages. @ By such use of color, eye strain is lessened and con- 


rx ; = centration stimulated. Pupils are given more pleasing 
@ With this method of painting you choose colors ac- environment. Their pride in these surroundings will 
curately and easily to suit the design and lighting simplify housekeeping and discourage vandalism. 
of a classroom. Proper consideration is given to the 

ages of pupils who use these rooms and the work @ Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS next time you 
they do. You paint sunny effects into gloomy rooms paint. Give your school a completely new look that 
and corridors. You bring cool relief into rooms that improves both work and study habits. 


TTSSURGH PaINTs 


PAINTS « GLASS e CHEMICALS e BRUSHES e PLASTICS e FIBER GLASS 


Pie +2e,U & 6H PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





DYNAMICS 


choosing classroom colors 





improve work and study habits of pupils 





Let us make a planned color 
study of your school —FREE! 


@ We'll be glad to send you our en 
profusely illustrated book containing 
scores of suggestions how to use 
COLOR DYNAMICS in school 
painting. Better still, we'll be glad 
to submit a planned color study of 
your school or any part of it, without 
cost or obligation. Call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
branch and arrange to have one of 
our representatives see you at your 
convenience. Or mail this coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 

Paint Div. Dept. NS-128, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

O Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet 
“Color Dynamics for Grade Schools, High Schools 
and Colleges.” 

O Please lave representative call for Color Dynamics 
Survey without obligation on our part. 


Name 
Street. 








Colors in recreation areas should be cool with little or no 


color contrast to permit players to see their targets better 
and make split second decisions that require exact timing. 


City 
County__ 











Planned by John Lyon Reid and 
Partners (architecture-engineering), 
Son Francisco, this "classic-modern” 
San Mateo, California, Hillsdale High School 
blazes o brilliant new path in school 
design. The top AIA award stamps it as 
one of the truly great school plonts of 
the year. Photographs by 
Roger Sturtevant, San Francisco. 


It earned one “Oscar” * 
for design... 

rates another for the 
splendid, lifetime 


floor of— 


NORTHERN 


The genial California sunshine that caroms in 

through the prism skylighting brings glowing life to 

the beautiful grain pattern of this “finest floor that 

grows.”’ Notice the clean sharpness of the painted 

court-lines which the players ‘‘see without looking.” Bear in 

mind how the close-knit fibre of Northern Hard Maple fights \ (Arch. 13)-MA) for full data, 

° ° ° e - \ Write for AIA File Folder and 
scuffs, scars, dents, with never a splinter—and with minimum y «1957 fisting of MFMA-approved 
maintenance. Consider the reasons why the nation’s coaches— \ Peer een pay 
90 to 1—have gone on record for “‘maple, by all means, for all gym Grading Rules booklet, 
and multi-purpose areas.’’ And considering, “let your \ eae oo, 


school dollars remind you.”’ 


Tan - A vast variety of beautiful decorative 
We WN KKK HULL effects easily obtained in Maple—in 
| =9) = PPrZ yy 4 | HI block and patterned designs os well 
TT) KR AK ] NN iT] as the conventional strip of various widths. 
U SH , Readily laid in mastic, over concrete 
or softwood sub-flooring. 
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MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Svite 589, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, lil. 
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Playing It Safe 


ET’S just say: “We're for economy in school- 
house construction.” This was one of the sug- 
gestions made to the resolutions committee of the 
Association of School Business Officials at the re- 
cent convention in New Orleans. 

Fortunately, the committee was not so naive. 
The resolution it proposed was much more con- 
structive. But the proposal—merely to favor econ- 
omy—is a typical “playing it safe” attitude that 
is the curse of school administration today. 

Of course, all of us are for economy, in the same 
manner that the clergy is against sin—or that pro- 
fessional speakers in a spellbinding mood are in 
favor of “mother, home and heaven.” But, like sin, 
economy means different things to different people. 
And its meaning differs according to time, place 
and situation. 

The same question, i.e.: “How shall we answer 
magazine attacks on the cost of schoolhouse con- 
struction?” was faced by the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction at its meeting in Mil- 
waukee this fall. And the same hesitancy to face 
the issue was very much in evidence. 

Here, again, the attitude of some members was: 
Let’s stay out of trouble; let’s play it safe; let's 
avoid conflict. 

We think that some of these people are sincere. 
They hold a pacifist philosophy that in their judg- 
ment is a better way of getting along with one’s 
fellow men. Their thinking, as we have heard it 
expressed, goes something like this: “We are too 
dignified to reply. We lose more than we gain 
by getting into a controversy with the press. 
The answer we give America is our day-by-day 
record.” 

To us, it is not a question of dignity. It is a 
matter of integrity. If mistruths or half-truths are 
reaching the public about education, the people 
who know the truth—the authorities in the field 
to whom citizens look for leadership—have a pro-.. 
fessional obligation to expose falsehoods and mis- 
representations. If those of us who know the 
answers and know the truth are unwilling to state 
them and fight for them, to whom else can the 
public turn? 





Looking Forward 
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The principle involved here is not limited to 
resolutions on schoolhouse construction. It is a 
rule of conduct and method of operation that be- 
comes part of the fiber of school administration. 
We won't belabor the point. The administrator knows 
that if he wants to live with his own conscience, 
if he wants the respect of his community and the 
gratitude of posterity, he must stand up and face 
fundamental issues. 


The Meaning of Economy 


Ho” much should we spend for a new school 
building? Can you recommend appropriate 
costs and send us comparisons with what other 
people are paying? 

Requests of this nature come from the layman. 
The experienced school administrator does not ask 
for such formulas; he knows there are none. 

Very well then, continues the layman, what do 
you mean by economy and efficiency in schoolhouse 
planning? 

Two national groups of school administrators 
recently emphasized some basic answers to this 
question. Statements adopted by the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, meeting in 
Milwaukee, and by the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, convening in New Orleans, declared 
that there is neither economy nor efficiency if the 
school plant is not designed and built to meet the 
real needs of its own community. 

You might get a tremendous bargain in purchas- 
ing a truck, but if it’s used only to take you back 
and forth to work, it is neither economy nor effi- 
ciency. Likewise the school plant, in all its charac- 
teristics, must be geared to the kind of instructional 
program the community wants and needs. 

Said the National Council: “Initial cost is not a 
measure of true economy.” 

It might be economical to buy a cheap set of 
tires for your car if you expect to drive it only a 
few months. But if safety and years of wear are 
major considerations, the most economical tire may 
be the most expensive. The same common sense 
applies to the cost of school buildings. 

Then, too, economy depends upon how much 
you can afford to pay. In some ways, the financ- 
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ing of a new school is similar to purchasing house- 
hold items on the installment plan. If the interest 
or carrying charges are out of reason in relation- 
ship to the original cost, then it is better to select 
a less expensive unit. 

The only comparison in schoolhouse construc- 
tion that makes sense is the comparison of like 
items that have similar purposes. 


Cold War of the Classroom 


oa yhdatoneea and subsequent achievements of 
Russia in launching earth satellites demonstrate 
dramatically what educators and statesmen have 
been trying to tell the American people for the 
past several years. William Benton, former U.S. 
Senator from Connecticut, expressed this warning 
more than two years ago, following his visit to 
Russia. 

“We of the United States,” he said, “are now 
called on to compete with a Soviet system of edu- 
cation in technology that milks the best out of 
all available brains, that literally forces its smart- 
est boys and girls to get all the education they 
and then channels them into the 
usages of the state.” 

And now Sen. Prescott S. Bush of Connecticut 
warns: “We must assess, with painful anxiety, the 
penalties we will suffer if we permit Soviet Russia 
to outstrip us in the education of her people.” 


can absorb, 


Arvid J. Burke, who is director of studies for 
the New York State Teachers Association, reminds 
the American public that “any nation that pays 
its teachers an average annual salary of only $4200 
cannot expect to be first in putting an earth satel- 
lite into outer space.” 


“One of our major questions before America 
today,” he said, “is what will this country do about 
educational expenditures in the next 20 years in 
view of what the Soviet Union has done in the 
past 20 years. The base of any successful military 
or technical program is a broad, high quality of 
Our future survival may well depend 
value on 


education. 
on whether we as a nation place more 
luxury or good education.” 

Another sorry picture was painted by Frank J. 
Soday, chairman of the Southern Association of 
Science and Industry, as he addressed the Alabama 
Association of Schoo! Administrators: 

“Our educational effort today,” he said, “still is 
in approximately the same position as was the 
military effort of this country before Pearl Harbor.” 
We will have “to make a_break- -through to a 
radically higher and broader conception of what 
is needed and what can be done.” 

These excerpts from speeches, releases and news- 
paper clippings coming to our desk agree on one 
fact: The Soviet government is gaining power 
through its control of education. The real struggle 
today is the cold war of the classroom. 
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Trivial? 

OMMENTS Sydney J. Harris, columnist, writ- 

ing in the Chicago Daily News: “All of us 
today are absorbed in a thousand-and-one 
fragmentary efforts which have only the dimmest 
and most sterile relationship to the work we are 
paid to do. Our whole organism of society has 
become so vast, so complex, and so interrelated 
that dozens of marginal (and often irrelevant) 
affairs must be shoveled out of the way to clear 
a path for the essential work.” 

Who knows this better than the school admin- 
istrator? But who ogra too, whether that time 
consuming visit with a parent or that birthday 
greeting to a custodian may not be the kind of 
public relations that makes good administration 
possible. 

Anyone who discovers a workable formula to 
separate the trivial(?) from the essential(?) will 
receive the infinite gratitude of the superintendent 
of schools. 


A Christmas Story 


ERE’S a Christmas story from that genial 

gentleman, James M. Spinning, past super- 
intendent at Rochester, N.Y. He recalls the time 
that one of his elementary principals called him 
frantically on the phone: 

“At our school we recognize Rosh Hashana just 
as much as we do Christmas. But now one of our 
little Jewish boys wants to be the Christ Child 
in our Christmas play. What shall I do in a case 
like this?” 

“Well,” replied Jim, 
most 2000 years ago.” 

“Please don't be funny. This is serious.” 

“So am I. In that first Christmas, there was a 
measure of parental approval. I suggest you pro- 
ceed along the same lines.” 

She did, and they did, and the boy did. 


“it's happened before—al- 


Another Definition! 


E READ it in Supt. Ronald C. Henderson’s 

bulletin to employes of the Lancaster, Calif., 
schools: “Public relations doesn’t mean treating 
the public like relations.” 


T IS Florida and not Georgia that has 67 school 
districts, as erroneously reported in our Novem- 
ber editorial. Georgia has 198 districts, according 
to the latest report of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


“ We Lniter 
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Indianapolis public schools show how 


You Can Teach About 











HERMAN L. SHIBLER 


General Superintendent of Education, Indianapolis 


The peoples of the earth have 
strange notions about an almighty 
god who created the universe and 
is the father of all mankind. The 
people of the so-called Western 
Civilization set aside one day in 
seven as a day to worship their 
god. One nation, known as _ the 
United States, was founded, they 
say, in part at least, by persons 
who came to the new country to 
find freedom of worship. 

One of the first principles estab- 
lished by the new government was 
that everyone could worship his 
god as he chose. They call that 
principle “the separation of church 
and state.” 

Strangely enough, however, the 
government provides chaplains for 
its armed forces and provides a 
prayer room in its national legis- 
lative building. 

Its government also prescribes 
a pledge of allegiance to its flag 
which includes the phrase, “this 
nation under God,” and it recently 
adopted an official national motto 
“In God We Trust.” The same 
phrase appears on the govern- 
ment’s postage stamps, coins and 
currency. 


“THE foregoing might well be part 

of a report by Mon-ka, the man 
from Mars, after he had visited this 
earth-bound nation. You could add to 
his report many other facts about re- 
ligion in this world, including, of 
course, some of the history of this 
nation and the réle religion has played 
in it. And you would tell something 
about the rédle of religion in our so- 
ciety today. 

The simple fact is that no study of 
this nation or of world history could 
claim to be adequate or truthful if it 
omitted reference to the part religion 
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played in the growth of mankind and 
the development of nations. Any edu- 
cational program that pretends to 
some degree of completeness must in- 
clude objective data about religion. 


NO PROBLEMS IF — 


It is possible to develop for public 
schools an instructional program that 
places adequate emphasis upon the 
role of religion in our past and pres- 
ent society. There are no insurmount- 
able obstacles if: 

1. There is adequate advance plan- 
ning of the program. 

2. Objectives are clearly defined. 
3. Key persons repgesenting the 
community's various religious groups 
will cooperate. 

4. Instructional materials are inte- 
grated with the courses of study. 

5. The schools’ publics are kept 
informed on what the program is at- 
tempting to do. 

6. The entire project is conducted 
with the objectivity of a man from 
Mars. 

There is no law that prohibits pub- 
lic schools from including in their 
social studies courses the historical 
significance of religious movements 
and the rdle of religion in society, 


past and present. It would be fruit- 
less here to review the legal aspects 
of the problem. The question is only: 
“What can the public schools do 
within the framework of the law?” 
The answer is: “We can do a great 
deal more than we are now doing, if 
our community wishes us to move in 
this direction.” 

Our program had its origin in 1951 
with the development of an over-all 
educational platform for the Indian- 
apolis public schools. The tentative 
platform, developed by teachers, par- 
ents and lay citizens, included a sec- 
tion on moral and spiritual values. 


AGREE ON PURPOSE 


It was recommended that the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values 
should permeate the entire school pro- 
gram and that, “in addition to this 
integrated teaching, a more formalized 
program of instruction in ethical, 
moral and spiritual values should be 
developed for the public schools.” 

Our first step was to meet with rep- 
resentatives of the various faiths, some 
35 clergymen and laymen. This group 
agreed to take action; a subcommittee 
of clergymen from the Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, Jewish and Christian 


Like Jacob in early Biblical days, Herman L. Shibler 
has worked in Indianapolis for seven years for his goal, 


teaching about religion. His prior superintendencies in- 
clude Tiro and Mount Gilead, Ohio, and Birmingham 
and Highland Park, Mich. Dr. Shibler became a member 
of Tue Nation’s Scuoots editorial board in 1954. He 


is co-author of a series of spelling books, and of books on 
school administration and educational psychology 





Science faiths was formed and went 
into action. 

During 1953 and 1954 the sub- 
committee met regularly and devel- 
oped some common understandings. 
Members of the public schools in- 
structional staff were assigned to de- 
velop three syllabuses: “Spiritual Ideals 
Held in Common,” “Our Religious 
Heritage,” and “Religious Influences 
in the Development of Liberty.” 

A monsignor, a rabbi, a Protestant 
minister, and a Christian Science lay- 
man collaborated on the unit, “Spirit- 
ual Ideals Held in Common.” Its 
development proved an_ informative 
and inspiring episode — with unex- 
pected results. 

We started by accentuating the 
things on which we agreed. The con- 
— of God, man’s relationship to 
God, and other themes were explored. 
Acceptable to all was the basic theme 


of God as the creator of heaven and 
earth and father of all mankind, and 
the corollary of the brotherhood of 
man. : 

The rabbi’s treatise on these sub- 
jects opened with phraseology quite 
similar to the beginning of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. We learned that the Ten 
Commandments are accepted, of 
course, by both Jews and Gentiles, but 
that Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
differ as to the organization of the 
Commandments and their numbering. 
We learned that the Lord’s Prayer 
was acceptable to the Jews provided 
it aaa a different label and that 
the Golden Rule is common to many 
religions. 

Working on this unit brought us 
closer together. However, after the 
unit was finished we found it could 
not be used. To teach these ideas 
would be to teach religion, and our 


Introducing a New Format 


HE trend is toward color, and so 

The Nation’s ScuHooLs is intro- 
ducing more color in its covers. 

But we won't part company en- 
tirely with “our superintendent,” the 


patie nt and lovable character who has 


greeted our readers since January 
































1953. He will come back for visits 
from time to time. 

Among changes in the format intro- 
duced this month is an augmented 
table of contents. For each feature 
article there will be a line or two of 
description. 

A new type face for the text of 
the magazine also is introduced this 
month. Typographically, this new 
type face (Caledonia) gives the maga- 
zine greater harmony; editorially it 
permits us to add more words and yet 
present a readable and attractive page. 

Among other changes is the discon- 
tinuance of the Authors’ Page, and 
the re-alloting of this information to 
the respective articles. 

The Department of Business Ad- 
ministration is discontinued as such, 
because virtually the contents of the 
entire magazine has bearing upon the 
business of administrating schools. + 


Our Superintendent, 
whose minor was 
psychology, permits 
Mrs. Noyes, mother 
of first grader 
Squeaky Noyes, to 
exhaust herself in 
expostulations and 
gesticulations. A pa- 
tient man, a humble 
man, a_ wiser-than- 
others man is he! 


attorney so advised. This is the “com- 
mon core” approach which, however 
interesting and informative, will not 
satisfy the “0. 


oo ° 


CHS XE the stiaiaide had been es- 
tablished within which teaching 
about religion must be confined, our 
instructional staff was able to prepare 
material for classroom use. The two 
syllabuses, “Our Religious Heritage” 
and “Religious Influences in the De- 
velopment of Liberty,” had a common 
focus: to illustrate the w ays in which 
religious ideas and movements have 
influenced the shaping of our political 
and social institutions, our attitudes 
and values. “To omit this instruction,” 
an introduction to the syllabuses states. 
“would be as great an educational 
sorneniag as omitting or suppres- 
sing any other field of knowledge that 
contributes to a well rounded under- 
standing of present-day civilization.” 

How did it come alive in the class- 
room? “Our Religious Heritage” is 
rich and varied, as seventh graders 
discover when they study this unit in 
their social studies classes. Why did 
early peoples worship the elements? 
What is monotheism and where did 
it come from? How has the search 
for religious freedom affected the 
course of history in Europe and Amer- 
ica? What were the faiths of early 
American leaders? How is religious 
influence seen in architecture, cal- 
endars, education and government? 
These are some of the questions 
around which the unit is built. 

The answers do not lack drama or 
heroism, as students soon learn. Here 
are some condensed excerpts from 
the syllabus: 

“Primitive man thought that animals 
and trees had feelings just as he did.” 

“The first people to believe that 
there is only one God were the Jews. 
They also brought the idea of right 
and wrong, or ethics, into religion. 
They believed that God would only do 
right.” 

“For nearly three centuries Chris- 
tians suffered a terrible persecution, 
which began under Nero in 64 A.D.” 

“The Battle of Tours in 732 has 
been considered one of the decisive 
battles of the world because it saved 
Christian civilization in Western Eu- 
rope from the Moslems.” 

“Martin Luther has sometimes been 
called the father of the public school 
because he urged the German princes 
to establish schools that would be 
open to all.” 

“Michael Servetus differed with 
John Calvin and the Roman Catholics 
in his ideas; . he was tried as a 
heretic and burned at the stake.” 

“Roger Williams was a_ radical 
young Anglican minister who sepa- 
rated himself from the Church of Eng- 
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land and fled to the United States. He 
founded the colony of Rhode Island, 
which was the first truly democratic 
state at that time.” 


The syllabus on “Religious Influ- 
ences in the Development of Liberty” 
was prepared for use at the eighth 
grade level. In this unit, pupils study 
the major documents of American his- 
tory to find how religious groups and 
ideas influenced their writing. The 
Mayflower Compact, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, state constitutions, 
inaugural addresses of presidents, and 
oaths of public office are some of the 
primary sources that are used for their 
study. 

They discover that an oath of office 
acknowledges a belief in God, that 
many of the men responsible for the 
framework of our government were 


men of religious faith, that freedom ' 


to worship is guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The fact of religious liberty be- 
comes real when a class lists the 
places of worship in its community 
and identifies the number of denomi- 
nations represented, or compares the 
number of denominations in Indian- 
apolis with the number that exist in 
the United States. 

Through myth, history and current 
practice, students are led to appreciate 
the richness of our religious heritage, 
the care with which our religious free- 
dom has been developed and is 
protected, and the impact upon our 
democracy of such principles as indi- 
vidual worth and freedom of worship. 

Since September 1955, this mate- 
rial has been in use as an integral part 
of the social studies courses in the 
seventh and eighth grades. The board 
of school commissioners approved its 
adoption upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent, after an experi- 
mental program in 11 pilot schools 
during 1954 had proved successful. 
It is emphasized that the instruction 
is to be about religion, and teachers 
are cautioned to avoid subjective eval- 
uation and criticism of specific §reli- 
gions and religious doctrines, creeds, 
sects and denominations. 

The role of the schools in teaching 
about religion is described this way 
in the syllabuses: 

The moral, spiritual, social and in- 
tellectual education of children and 
youth is a total community responsi- 
bility. . . . Certainly the public schools 
must share with the home and church 
responsibility for the development in 
children of desirable moral and social 
attitudes and values. These. include 
attitudes which found their origin in 
religion or were primarily fostered by 
religion but which have been so com- 
pletely adopted and integrated into 
our civil law and public attitudes that 
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“Stained Glass’ Windows 


MAUREEN BOGLE, Art Counselor, Glencoe, Ill. 


“Precisely because they wear the 
warmth and color of the senses, 
the arts are probably the strong- 
est and deepest of all educative 
forces.”* 


OR a few weeks before the Christ- 

mas holidays, children, teachers 
and parents who have occasion to be 
in the Central School at Glencoe, IIl., 
are compelled by the glowing rays 
and reflections of color to an unex- 
pected quietness of feeling. Two 
large “stained glass” windows cast a 
colorful glow over the long corridor 
between them, contributing to the 
spirit of contemplation that goes along 
with the annual caroling, decorating 
and gift giving. 

Our windows were an outgrowth of 
the seventh grade social studies cur- 
riculum. The children had been study- 
ing the medieval era, and along with 
their learning of the events and peo- 
ple of the time came some knowledge 
of the arts of the time. Through 
reproductions they became acquainted 
with mosaic, tapestry, illuminated 
scripts, and stained glass. The last 
named art was even more thrillingly 
expressed to them through colored 
slides of the windows of the Cathedral 
of Chartres, in France, and from this 
a number of pupils volunteered to 
work on a project that might assimi- 
late some of the beauty that they had 
recognized in the stained glass of 
Chartres. 

Decisions on materials and methods 
were discussed and the following plans 
were followed. Two 9 by 5 foot 
frames of wood were constructed, with 
several cross beams which divided the 
total frame into six manageable sec- 
tions. Smaller wooden frames were 
then made to fit snugly into each of 

*General Education in a Free Society, 
report of the Harvard Committee, 1945. 


they « anot now be considered to fall 
solely within the province of religion. 
An insight into the manner in which 
these attitudes and values have de- 
veloped is essential to their under- 
standing and acceptance. 

Public acceptance has been almost 
100 per cent. In October 1956, a 
survey of teachers who had used the 
material for a year and half and of 
principals of schools in which it had 
been taught revealed that virtually no 
objections had been received from 
parents. In several cases, parents had, 


these sections. After consideration of 
a total scheme, the students worked 
by two’s or three’s on a section. 

‘The materials used consisted of 
theater gelatins for color and black 
plastic electrician’s tape for holding 
colored pieces; the latter represented 
the leading in real stained glass win- 


Conventional corridor windows have 
been transformed into “stained glass.” 


dows. Materials were cut and assem- 
bled to designs made first in paint. 
This project exceeded our regular 
planned budget of art materials, the 
total cost being about $35. But the 
board of education saw our idea as 
worthy of an extra fund, an invest- 
ment that now seems insignificant by 
comparison to the great pleasure and 
warmth that our “stained glass” win- 
dows have brought to Glencoe. = 


in fact, expressed their appreciation. 
Some objections were received from 
one or two persons identified with a 
minority group. Most of their criti- 
cisms were aimed at minor structural 
matters in the organization of the ma- 
terials. A committee of six members 
of our staff is now making a critical 
analysis of our instructional materials. 
When this work is completed, we be- 
lieve that our efforts to increase the 
emphasis on religion in our seventh 
and eighth grade social studies courses 


will be more firmly grounded. + 
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Our troubles today are partly the result 


of our failure to agree on 


A National Policy for Education 


H. M. HAMLIN 


Chairman, Agriculivral Education, University of Illinois, Urbana 


E HAVE suffered the ordeals of 

Little Rock, Nashville and Clin- 

ton, and a dozen minor ordeals in 

integration, but have we been shocked 

into realizing that our troubles in inte- 

gration are only a small part of the 

penalty we pay because we have no 
national policy for education? 

We started in 1789 with a national 
Constitution which for reasons then 
good made no mention of education. 
Many of us have concluded falsely 
that Article 10 of the Constitution 
turned education over to the states, 
though it said that the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution might be exercised by 
“the people” as well as the states. 
Obviously, “the people” are the people 
of the United States, who can revise 
the Constitution at will. 

The preamble of the Constitution 
stated that a national government was 
being established “in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, 
ensure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” Education is one of the 
principal means to each of these ends. 

Article 1, Section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion gave Congress the power to “pro- 
vide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” 
Throughout its history Congress has 
used this power in support of educa- 
tion and no act of Congress affecting 


H. M. 


education has been declared unconsti- 
tutional. The founding fathers could 
not wait until we had a Constitution 
to begin aiding education; under the 
Articles of Confederation they pro- 
vided land grants for schools in the 
Northwest Territory. 

No generation has been so confused 
as ours regarding the réle of the na- 
tional government in education; none 
has ever so much needed clarity on 
this point. Prominent figures in govern- 
ment and business keep telling us that 
education is a local or, at most, a state 
affair. Congress is reluctant to become 
involved in education conducted 
through the public schools and colleges 
but does not hesitate to appropriate 
billions of dollars for education pro- 
vided outside them. 


DEFINE A PROGRAM 

Lacking provisions in the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the land which define 
the policy of the national government 
toward education, we rely upon inter- 
pretations by the Supreme Court of 
general provisions in the Constitution 
to get some sort of national policy for 
education. 

The South has a significant point in 
saying that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, when it was adopted, was not 
intended to apply to the schools and 
that the people of the South were 
not adequately represented when the 
amendment was adopted. Instead of 
warring over an amendment that was 


Hamlin’s chief professional hobby is working 


with citizens committees for education, and he has 


written extensively on this subject. 


Since 


1938 Dr. 


Hamlin has been chairman of the division of agricul- 
tural education in the college of education of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; he is also responsible for coordinating 
the services of the college. Dr. Hamlin is a former 
president of the Illinois Adult Education Association 
and a former member of the executive committee of the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 


not intended to apply to the schools 
or of attaching new meaning to an 
amendment adopted nearly 90 years 
ago, we should be evolving an amend- 
ment or a series of amendments to 
indicate what we want the national 
government to do in education in the 
years ahead. What it should do rela- 
tive to integration is only one small 
part of the field of the national 
government that should be defined. 

It should be apparent even to the 
most obstinate that the national govern- 
ment is involved in education, has 
been since it was founded, and will 
become increasingly involved in it. 
The South and the North alike are 
paying a heavy price in human wel- 
fare that could be the outcome of 
better education for the luxury of 
electing to office those who rant about 
“sovereign states.” Obviously, there 
are no sovereign states and there never 
have been. Ours is a government in- 
volving local, state and national co- 
operation. The relationships among 
local, state and national units are hard 
to define, and they require continuous 
re-definition, but we must keep trying 
to define them, not pretend that one 
of these units does not exist, so far 
as education is concerned, or that edu- 
cation is not a matter of national 
concern. 

The amendments to the Constitu- 
tion that we need would give the na- 
tional government a definite part in 
public education and would define 
and limit its réle. The process of 
deciding what to state in these amend- 
ments would provide the national dis- 
cussion we urgently need. 

If our recent catastrophies in the 
South lead us to rational thinking and 
action regarding national policy for 
education, they will not have been in 
vain. There is presently no reason to 
believe that they will, for we seem 
intent upon limiting our discussions to 
integration and upon releasing our 
passions rather than our reason to 
work upon the situation we face. + 
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Two-bedroom and three-bedroom units rented by the 
board of education in Hinsdale-Clarendon Hills area of 
Illinois are available to married teachers with families. 


HE board of education for Hins- 

dale and Clarendon Hills, Ill., be- 
lieves it is socially and educationally 
valuable to have married men teach- 
ing in its schools. Putting this con- 
viction into practice, the board has, 
for nine years, owned a group of trim 
frame houses that are available at 
reasonable rents to incoming faculty 
men with dependents. 


CITIZEN PROPOSAL 

Back in 1946, there were no houses 
or apartments that could be rented 
by new teachers with families in these 
suburban villages. (Single teachers 
generally were able to obtain rooms 
in private residences. ) 

Recognizing the plight of teachers, 
the board worked with the press, civic 
organizations, and a citizens commit- 
tee to create public awareness of the 
problem. The publicity brought re- 
sults, for it was the townspeople them- 
selves who came forward with the 
eventual solution. After much investi- 
gation, a group of citizens proposed 
to the board that a row of 10 one- 
story two-bedroom houses in Claren- 
don Hills be purchased for faculty 
housing, at a total cost of $105,000. 

At the same time, in its 1947 ses- 
sion, the Illinois legislature passed a 
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bill allowing school boards in Illi- 
nois to purchase houses and sites for 
teacher accommodations. With this 
sanction, the Hinsdale and Clarendon 
Hills voters approved, in a 305 to 94 
referendum vote, the use of tax funds 
to provide faculty housing. 

Since 1947, the 10 houses have 
been occupied continuously by teach- 
ers qualifying under board policy. In 
1954, the board erected three addi- 
tional houses (three-bedroom units) 
at a cost of $15,000 each. 

Here’s how the plan works: The 
two-bedroom houses rent for $75 a 
month, and the three-bedroom units 
for $85. This amount covers princi- 
pal, interest, taxes and $2 a month for 
upkeep. Tenants are expected, at 
their own expense, to take care of all 
minor maintenance problems. The 
board did not apply for real estate 
exemption for the houses, believing 
that it should share in the expenses 
of the village, park district, and other 
tax supported agencies. 


PROVIDES INITIAL AID 


The primary aim of the faculty 
housing program is to provide initial 
assistance to the new faculty member 
in obtaining suitable housing, until 
he can make his own arrangements. 
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FACULTY 
HOUSING 


Board of education builds, 
rents homes to provide 


houses for married 
teachers with families 


BERNARD R. OOSTING 


Business Manager, Public Schools, Hinsdale, Ill. 


The board believes that within two 
or three years a teacher can decide 
whether he wants to locate perma- 
nently in the community and can 
make arrangements to join the ranks 
of the home-owning faculty members 
if he so desires. 

For the first several years, this pur- 
pose was realized satisfactorily. Each 
year, three or four houses were va- 
cated by faculty members and were 
available for new faculty families. 


TIME LIMIT SET 

However, by 1956, it was clear 
that some teachers would not move 
unless the board established a definite 
policy limiting the length of time 
that a teacher was permitted to rent 
a board-owned house. A formal regu- 
lation restricting tenancy to a three- 
year limit was adopted last year. 
When the regulation becomes fully 
effective, an average of five houses 
will be available annually for new 
faculty members. 

In this residential suburb, there are 
still few houses or apartments that 
can be rented. The board has found 
that its faculty houses greatly increase 
the opportunity to attract high grade 
faculty members, particularly married 
men with families. + 
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Right: A visiting student from St. John’s, New Brunswick, receives the key 
to the city of Ellsworth, Maine, from the chairman of the city council, 
Below: Members of Future Homemakers club in the Maine town present 
gifts to their friends from St. John’s when Canadian students return visit. 





High School Hands Across the Border 


as Maine girls and Canadians exchange visits 


MARION COOPER 


Informational Officer, State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine 


As a forme r te wspaper reporter 
and fiction editor, Marion Cooper is 
a qualified judge of an interesting 
story. This account of the F.H.A. 
club at Ellsworth, Maine, Miss 
Cooper believes, is an excellent 
example of what a teacher with 
initiative can do in a small com- 
munity. Miss Cooper heard of this 
project through her position as 
informational officer with the 
Maine State Department of Educa- 
tion, a job she has held for 12 years. 


INCE promotion of international 

good will is one of the eight objec- 
tives of the Future Homemakers of 
America, the Ellsworth Maine High 
School chapter of the organization 
decided three years ago to do some- 
thing constructive about it. 

Guest educators and students from 
many foreign countries have visited 
Maine during the past few years under 
several of the exchange programs 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the State Department. 
They have visited the schools and 
some of them have been guests in the 
communities for several weeks. The 
Ellsworth girls had met some of these 


men and women and had been inter- 
ested in finding out more about this 
on-the-spot type of learning. 

Then again, Ellsworth is a coastal 
community and earlier generations 
followed the seas, traveling around 
the world and bringing back European 
and Oriental treasures, many of which 
are still familiar objects in homes in 
the area. It was only natural that 
these girls should suggest to their 
home economics teacher, Ada Moore, 
that they would be able to learn more 
if they could “see for themselves.” 

Down East Maine has a foreign 
country almost on its doorstep, so the 
girls made exchange arrangements 
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with a vocational school in St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, and set forth by bus 
for a three-day adventure in a new 
land. School visits, parties, entertain- 
ments and trips through the city and 
the neighboring country were all 
worth-while experiences for these girls, 
many of whom had never before been 
many miles from home. It was another 
valuable experience, when they played 
hostesses the following year to their 
Canadian friends, 48 of whom re- 
turned the visit. 

In this instance, the Future Home- 
makers, who are the high school girls 
in homemaking classes, were only a 
small part of the group that gained 
experience from entertaining the New 
Brunswick girls. The whole high 
school participated in the program; in 
fact, the whole city (pop. 3936) was 
involved in making plans to entertain 
the Canadian guests. 

After a state police escort into town, 
the visitors received the key to the 
city from the chairman of the city 
council and then were guests at a 
community banquet attended by both 
local and state dignitaries. The girls 
were taken on tours to Bar Harbor, to 
Blue Hill, where Maine pottery is 
made, to the Black Mansion, home of 
one of Washington’s aides and a show 
place in the area, and to the Univer- 
sity of Maine, where the home eco- 
nomics division entertained a group 
from Fredericton Teachers C ollege. 


TRAVELED FARTHER 

So successful was this venture that 
home economics students the next 
year wanted to continue the project 
as a repeat for the older girls and as 
a new experience for the incoming 
class. This time the girls traveled even 
farther from home, making a long trek 
to the province of Quebec where they 
were guests at L’Ecole Superieure 
dEnseignment Menager at the town 
of Loretteville. 

Arranged by Mrs. Moore with 
Monique Bureau, supervisor of family 


The lack of a common language was no barrier to the 
Maine girls when they compared cooking methods with the 
French Canadians during a three-day visit to Loretteville. 
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institutes for the provincial depart- 
ment of education, the trip provided 
many new experiences for the Maine 
girls. Not only were they in a foreign 
country, but this time they were con- 
fronted with a foreign language. It 
was their first experience in a board- 
ing school, and for many it was the 
first encounter with the way of life 
in a religious community. 


TEAMWORK IN ALL CLASSES 


For weeks before the journey was 
made, the girls made careful prepara- 
tion. They studied about the province, 
its history, and customs. In addition 
to their regular French classes, they 
held special conversational classes in 
their home economics laboratory and 
learned, with the active assistance of 
the language teacher, many of the 
words and phrases they would need in 
order to discuss mutual interests with 
the French girls who would be their 
hostesses for three days. 

When they arrived at Loretteville, 
they found that the Canadian girls 
had made similar preparations and 
were armed with “phrase” books pre- 
pared for this special occasion. Dur- 
ing the three-day visit, the girls lived 
and played together, getting to know 
one another and to understand similar 
and varying interests. While it was 
sometimes necessary for the teachers 
to use an interpreter, the girls man- 
aged to make themselves understood 
and, with much consultation of phrase 
books, gesticulating and giggling, con- 
veyed their, thoughts. 

The girls will long remember the 
week-end visits they made with some 
of the boarding pupils at their Quebec 
city homes. As guests of the families 
they were in close contact with a cul- 
ture different from any other way of 
living that the students from Ellsworth 
had encountered before. 


EXCHANGE VISITS 
Was the whole trip successful? Very 
satisfactory, Mrs. Moore believes. Plans 


were made for the Loretteville girls 
and some of the nuns to visit Ells- 
worth this year. In addition, several 
arrangements were made for individual 
exchange visits of a week or more dur- 
ing the summer. 

While these two foreign visits and 
the subsequent entertaining at home 
have been fun for everyone, the major 
emphasis has been on their educa- 
tional advantage. Mrs. Moore declares 
that the girls have not only learned 
firsthand about two provinces of neigh- 
boring Canada but have aiso dis- 
covered that teen-age girls are much 
alike in interests and activities even 
when they speak different languages. 
On their part, the girls have acquired 
some speaking knowledge of a foreign 
language and, although they have 
noted a way of life dissimilar in some 
respects to their own, they have found 
that the likenesses are far more fre- 
quent and important than any differ- 
ences that existed. 

Maturity and poise have been ac- 
quired both through the experiences 
they had in traveling and through 
assumption of responsibility as host- 
esses when their visits have been re- 
turned. 


COSTS KEPT DOWN 

While Mrs. Moore's foreign trips 
have taken much careful planning and 
preparation, they have not been ex- 
pensive projects for either school or 
students. Through a series of enter- 
tainments, public suppers, and sales, 
the Future Homemakers have financed 
their own trips. Clothing for the jour- 
neys has been a class sewing project, 
and moderation in individual spend- 
ing has been encouraged by the teach- 
ers and school administrators. 

Will they go on another journey? 
Mrs. Moore rather thinks they will. 
Of course, 1957-58 will be their year 
to stay at home and entertain their 
Quebec friends, but in 1958-59 they 
will be on the road again—or they 
may be at sea or in the air. 


Guest and hostess are preparing for the night at the 
Canadian boarding school. This school in a religious com- 
munity offered a new experience for the Maine girls. 
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Possibly your district is paying 


Too Much for Fire Insurance 


Two plans grow out of a survey of school practices to 


point up possibilities of amazing savings on 


purchase of property fire protection policies 


GEORGE R. ROBINSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Hazel Park, Mich. 


ORE likely than not, the cost of 

protecting your school buildings 
and contents against fire loss is much, 
much too high. At least that is the 
implication of conclusions reached 
after a study of 392 school districts 
in Michigan. Fire insurance outlay 
for school buildings can be cut as much 
as 75 per cent without coverage being 
sacrificed, the survey discloses. 

Out of the investigation came two 
blueprints for achieving the remark- 
able savings. In the hands of mem- 
bers of the insurance committee of 
the Michigan Association of School 
Business Officials, the survey data 
helped bring about two reductions, 
amounting to approximately 30 per 
cent, in rates for Michigan schools. 

Here are some of the findings: 

The fire loss experience of schools 
consistently has been lower than the 
average for other types of structures. 
During an eight-year period included 

Condensation of a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation from Wayne University, Detroit. 


in the 10 year study, stock and mu- 
tual companies paid back to schools 
in compensation of damages sus- 
tained less than 34 cents of the pre- 
mium dollar (Table 1). For other risks, 
compensation from year to year has 
not varied greatly from 50 cents of 
the premium dollar. Thus, the pre- 
miums paid by school systems have 
not reflected the benefits to which 
they are entitled as preferred risks. 


STEPS TO SAVINGS 

At a time when every school dollar 
needs to be stretched to the breaking 
point, the school administrator wants 
to buy maximum fire protection at 
minimum cost. This he does by check- 
ing the rating sheets to obtain every 
possible credit, by confirming with 
the rating bureau the rates used by 
the agent, and, even though it is not 
legally required, by using sealed bids. 

Since he is not generally an expert 
in this field, the school administrator 
works closely with his insurance rep- 
resentative and utilizes the services of 
a commercial appraisal company. 


George R. Robinson is a member of the Michigan School 
Business Officials Insurance Comittee, and public 
school insurance was the subject of his doctoral dis- 
sertation for Wayne State University. Dr. Robinson has 
been associated with Michigan schools for the greater 
part of his career, beginning as high school principal in 
Schoolcraft. He served as superintendent in Arcadia, 
Caro and Melvindale before taking his present position 
in Hazel Park. He is a former member of the board of 
the Metropolitan Bureau of Cooperative School Studies. 


When he has done all these things, he 
will have saved the school district 
considerable money, assuming that 
policies have been written on a co- 
insurance basis and that the co- 
insurance clause has been applied 
properly to sound property values. 

Even greater than the economies 
thus effected, however, are the pos- 
sibilities of savings from a source that 
school districts have not adequately 
explored. This is self-insurance. 

Valid and logical arguments have 
been advanced to show why self-in- 
surance of schools may be hazardous, 
and the danger to a small district at- 
tempting to operate under this plan 
is obvious. However, from all evi- 
dence and from the financial records 
of the five states that presently have 
state self-insurance funds (Alabama, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, and Wisconsin) it appears 
that the state as a self-insurance unit 
is practical. 

Many of the ominous predictions 
made by private companies relative 
to this method of providing coverage 
have been exposed as nothing more 
than propaganda. On the other hand, 
systematic studies have found signifi- 
cant reductions of premiums achieved 


by this plan. 


STATEWIDE SURVEY 

To determine whether public schools 
should consider a plan of self-insur- 
ance on a state basis, and whether 
savings for the individual districts 
would be effected, a questionnaire 
was mailed to all superintendents in 
Michigan school districts having 10 
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PREFERRED RISKS 


Graph compares compensation for 
fire loss paid to Michigan schools 
with premiums paid by the schools. 
The vertical bars indicate the per- 
centage of payments paid over an 
eight-year period that came back 
to the schools in the form of in- 
demnity for fire loss. The annual 
loss ratio ranged from a low of 
10.4 in 1951 (10.4 cents returned 
as compensation out of every dol- 
lar paid out as premium) to 66.3 
per cent in 1953. The average was 
less than 34 cents of each premium 
dollar compared with an average 
of 50 cents for other types of con- 


struction. Source of figures for 


preparation of graph: National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


or more teachers. (The state has had a 
state self-insurance fund since 1913, 
but public schools are not covered.) 
Information on practices for the 10 
years, 1945-54, was solicited. 

Of the 510 forms mailed, just short 
of 80 per cent were returned, with 
76.9 per cent completely filled out, a 
high response. The reports were re- 
vealing. Of the 391 districts report- 
ing, 81.6 per cent had suffered no fire 
damage during the decade studied. 
Of the 69 school districts reporting 
fire losses within the 10 years, one-half 
had sustained damage amounting to 
less than one year’s premium. In 93.1 
per cent of the cases there had been 
either no loss or the loss had amounted 
to less than two years’ premium. 

Only one school district (Detroit) 
was found to be self-insured, while a 
second (Grand Rapids) has a partial 
insurance plan of this type. The re- 
maining 389 districts utilize commer- 
cial insurance companies, either stock 
or mutual, or both. 

Slightly more than 90 per cent of 
the districts use co-insurance—55 per 
cent with an 80 per cent co-insurance 
clause, 96 per cent in a range of from 
80 to 90 per cent co-insurance partici- 
pation. Nearly 72 per cent of the pol- 
icies are being written on the most 
economical five-year term, with one- 
fifth of the five-year premiums paid 
annually in 95.7 per cent of the cases. 

While it appeared that insurance 
procedures were in good order, fur- 
ther analysis revealed that only 35.5 
per cent of the schools carrving 80 
per cent co-insurance actually were 
covered to the extent of 75 to 85 per 
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FIRE LOSS RATIO 
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LOSS RATIOS ON WRITTEN-PAID BASIS OF MICHIGAN 
COMBINED STOCK AND MUTUAL COMPANIES 





Year 


Premiums Written 


Losses Paid Loss Ratio 





1947... 
1948... 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
Was... 
1954.... 


645,220 
689,173 
722,360 
859,562 
1,036, 17 1 
1,085,067 
1,09 1,647 
1,222,630 


56.2 
23.6 
27.2 
43.2 
10.4 
29.5 
66.3 
16.9 


362,925 
162,503 
196,224 
37 1,622 
107,288 
319,778 
724,035 
206,743 





Combined average fire loss for the eight-year period was 33.34 per cent. 


cent of the estimated replacement 
cost. Some 38 per cent were underin- 
sured from 10 to 70 per cent. One- 
fourth (26.5 per cent) of them were 
overinsured from 10 to 235 per cent. 
In the 90 per cent co-insurance clause 
group, 52 per cent similarly were un- 
derinsured from 10 to 70 per cent, 
with 10.8 per cent overinsured from 
10 to 95 per cent. 


PLANS FOR SELF-PROTECTION 

The desirability of establishing a 
state self-insurance program for Mich- 
igan was supported by the following: 

Data from the study are similar to 
those gained from earlier studies in 
other states; the prerequisite of self- 
insurance that the coverage be wide- 
spread and fairly uniform is met; 
schools are selected risks; insurance 
costs can be reduced by one-half to 
three-fourths; these savings can be 
applied to other educational needs. 


Of the two plans of state self-in- 
surance for public schools which grew 
out of the study, the first incorporates 
good features of insurance laws of the 
five states which now have self-in- 
surance funds. It requires amend- 
ment of the present statutes covering 
insurance without otherwise changing 
them and is administered by the state 
commissioner of insurance. The sec- 
ond plan (which in my opinion is more 
desirable) is a no-premium, all-school 
assessment, insurance loss refund guar- 
antee plan. It requires new legisla- 
tion and is administered by the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 
Neither system is considered a com- 
plete solution to the problems of self- 
insurance, but rather a framework 
upon which qualified and professional 
authorities might mold a program. 

Under the self-insurance program 
the state insures public school district 
property against Oss by fire, with ex- 
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tended coverage. A reserve fund of 
$2 million would be appropriated by 
the legislature from general state 
funds on a loan basis, repayment to 
be made in two installments of $1 
million each when the reserve has 
been increased by that amount. 

The commissioner of insurance, ad- 
ministrator of the plan, determines the 
rate of premium to be charged, in no 
case to exceed 75 per cent of the 
current rate established by the state 
inspection bureau. Premiums in excess 
of $500,000 may be invested in state 
or United States bonds. The commis- 
sioner also is empowered to buy re- 
insurance, to provide for inspection of 
buildings at least once every two 
years, and to cause an appraisal of all 
school district property not less fre- 
quently than once every two years. 
Local governing bodies would furnish 
a complete inventory of buildings and 
contents with an estimate of current 
replacement value. 

This self-insurance plan would be 
mandatory for all types of school dis- 
tricts in the state. For its administra- 
tion $50,000 would be appropriated 
for a two-year period, the cost of 
operation thereafter to be limited to 
10 per cent of the combined annual 
premiums and earnings. ‘ 

All premiums would be payable by 
the schoo! district within 60 days of 
the effective date, delinquent pre- 
miums to be deducted from state 
funds due the district. The commis- 
sioner would be empowered to cancel 
coverage on dilapidated or hazardous 
property, 30 days being given to pre- 
sent plans for its restoration to an 
insurable condition. In case of dis- 
agreement on a fire loss adjustment, 
this would be determined by a third 
person appointed by the governor. 

Schoo! districts having policies ex- 
piring during any year would be in- 
sured immediately in the plan, with 
a pro rata premium charge. 


Advantages of Plan. 2. Adoption of 
school districts for fire insurance would 
be reduced immediately by 25 per 
cent, with the premium rate further 
reduced as the reserve fund accumu- 
lates. All matters pertaining to fire 
insurance would be centralized in the 
office of the state commissioner of in- 
surance, who would require regular 
inspection, appraisal and inventorying 
of property and contents. 


Disadvantages of Plan 1. Many years 
may be required to build up a re- 
serve fund of sufficient amount to 
cover large losses. During the early 
years of operation considerable rein- 
surance would be necessary, cost of 
which would reduce the amount of 
money allocated to the reserve. It al- 
ways is possible, once reserve funds 
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have been created, to lose them 
through poor investments. Experience 
in other areas has been that a large 
reserve brings with it the temptation 
for legislatures to deplete the fund 
for use for other pressing purposes. 


INSURANCE GUARANTEE PLAN 


Under Plan 2 of state self-insurance, 
premium payments would be elimi- 
nated. All fire and extended coverage 
losses suffered by a school district 
during a fiscal year would be spread 
over all school districts on a pupil ba- 
sis, losses to be deducted from state 
aid monies due the respective dis- 
tricts on a pro rata basis of school 
membership. Participation would be 
mandatory on all of the state’s public 
schools. 

Administration under this arrange- 
ment would be with the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. He 
would establish a division of public 
school insurance, appoint a person 
with suitable training and experience 
as director, and hire fire insurance 
safety inspectors, engineers and other 
employes. 

To provide for minor losses there 
would be set up on the books of the 
state treasurer a public school insur- 
ance fund, to which there would be 
appropriated by the legislature from 
general state funds $2 million. In the 
event that losses exceeded the reserve 
fund during any one year, monies 
would be advanced from the state’s 
general funds, such advance payments 
being deducted on a pro rata basis of 
school membership from state aid 
funds. 

For administrative purposes $35,000 
would be appropriated from state aid 
monies annually. Provisions pertain- 
ing to inspection, appraisals and in- 
ventorying would be similar to those 
of Plan 2. 


Advantages of Plan 2. Adoption of 
the insurance guarantee plan could 
be on a trial basis, with revisions and 
refinements growing out of experi- 
ence. Payments by a schocl district 
would be limited to its proportionate 
share of the actual amount of fire 
losses, plus a small administrative 
charge. Cost to all districts for fire 
insurance with extended coverage 
would be reduced by about 75 per 
cent. 

Since no monies would be collected, 
no large reserve fund would accumu- 
late, which subsequently might be 
diverted to other operations. The 
possibility of losses from poor invest- 
ments would be eliminated. School 
fire insurance matters would be cen- 
tralized in the office of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, which 
presently approves new school con- 
struction and alteration plans. Thus 


a more rigid building code might 
evolve. 


Disadvantages of Plan 2. A catas- 
trophe in any given area might result 
in a relatively high assessment of all 
school districts. Loss of a “de luxe” 
building of a wealthy school district 
would be spread over many districts 
with less expensive buildings. There 
exists under this plan, too, an element 
of uncertainty as to the amount of 
deduction to be made from the state 
aid due each district for the year. 


Application of Plan 2. The combined 
fire losses paid to schools by stock 
and mutual fire insurance companies 
during 1954 totaled $206,734, or 16.9 

r cent of premiums paid. To cover 
this loss by individual school assess- 
ments under Plan 2 (by deducting the 
losses on a pro-rata pupil membership 
basis from their state aid payments) 
would have amounted to a charge of 
15.7 cents a child. The greatest com- 
bined loss during any one of the 
eight years, 1947-54, was $724,035 
(a loss ratio of 66.3 per cent), which 
would have cost 57.7 cents a child. 
Averaged out over the eight years, 
during which time actual annual 
payments in premiums to commercial 
insurance companies exceeded an 
average of $1.15 a child, the assess- 
ments to schools under Plan 2 would 
have approximated 29 cents. 


CONCLUSIONS 

There appears to be sufficient sup- 
port in the Michigan study to justify 
the establishment of a self-insurance 
plan for the state’s public schools. 
Two possible programs have been out- 
lined, either of which would result in 
substantial savings. 

Studies of prevailing insurance prac- 
tices in other states not now having 
self-insurance funds very likely would 
disclose situations quite similar to 
those found in Michigan. My recom- 
mendation to school administrators in 
these states is threefold: (1) Take ad- 
vantage, first of all, of every possible 
economy under the present system of 
purchasing fire insurance; (2) urge the 
initiation of a continuous study of in- 
surance problems applicable to his 
state; (3) demand from insurance com- 
panies that, as preferred risks, schools 
receive the benefit of reduced rates. 

Thereafter, together with other edu- 
cators and boards of education, the 
administrator will want to work for 
the perfection of his state’s statutes 
covering fire insurance, giving special 
consideration to the possible incorpo- 
ration of a plan for the self-insurance 
of public school properties, toward 
the end that the potential major econ- 
omies inherent in self-insurance may 


be realized. + 
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W JHILE it is generally recognized 


that law is a determiner of ad- 
ministrative practices and procedures 
in public education, it is not always 
realized that all law is not to be found 
in the statutes. Some of it is to be 
found in court decisions. Likewise, 
some of it is to be found in the opin- 
ions of the attorneys general and the 
chief state school administrators in 
those states where such administrators 
are given the authority to settle cer- 
tain types of disputes arising under 
the law. Such opinions are the law 
until such time as the courts see fit 
to overrule them. 

Recently an opinion of the attorney 
general in New Jersey and a decision 
of the commissioner of education in 
New York both made news. They are 
reported together here because they 
deal with the same subject—the au- 
thority of the school district to adopt 
practices with religious overtones." 

In New Jersey the board of edu- 
cation of Edgewater Park, Burlington 
County, asked for a ruling from the 
attorney general on the legality of 
the practice of saying grace at the 
noonday meal in the school lunch- 
room. The opinion was requested 
after objection to this practice had 
been registered with the board. Each 
noon, before eating, the children said: 


God is great, God is good 
ao we thank him for this food. 
y his hand we all are fed. 
Thank Thee for our daily bread. 


Last March a patron appeared be- 
fore the board and questioned the 
legality of this practice. As a conse- 
quence it was discontinued. In April 
a petition, signed by some 600 
patrons, was presented to the board, 
requesting it to revive the practice. 
This the board did, but, at the same 
time, it asked the attorney general for 
his opinion on the matter. 

Recently he ruled that the practice 
was illegal under the New Jersey 
statutes. In this state the supreme 
court had previously held constitu- 
tional a statute that required the read- 
ing, without comment, of at least five 
verses from the Old Testament and 
permitted the saying of the Lord’s 
Prayer daily in the public schools.’ 
At that time, the court said, in part: 

While it is necessary that there be a 


separation between church and state, it 
is not necessary that the state should be 





‘Recently I reported in these columns 
on a New York court decision in the same 
general field: the authority of the com- 
missioner to insert in the pledge of allegi- 
ance the two words “under God.” The 
Nation’s ScHoots, 60:52 ( August )- 1957. 

*Doremus v. Board of Education of 
Borough of Hawthorne, 75A. (2d) 880, 5 
N.J. 435 (1951). 
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stripped of religious sentiment... . Our 
way of life is on challenge. Organized 
atheistic society is making a determined 
drive for supremacy by conquest as well 
as by infiltration .... Faced with this 
threat to the continuance of elements 
deeply imbedded in our national life the 
adoption of a public policy with respect 
thereto is a reasonable function to be per- 
formed by those upon whom responsi- 
bility rests. 


About a year later the United States 
Supreme Court dismissed an appeal 
from this decision.* The New Jersey 
attorney general recognized these deci- 
sions and stated there could be no 
objection to reading from the Old 
Testament or reciting the Lord's 
Prayer immediately prior to the noon 
meal, but that the saying of grace 
was legally objectionable. He said: 

Grace invokes the divine blessing before 
a meal. As a religious exercise, it is barred 
in the public schools of this state. 


STATUTE EXCLUSIVE 


He appeared to reason that the 
statute providing for the reading of 
the Scriptures and the recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer was exclusive—that 
in permitting or requiring what it 
did any other type of religious observ- 
ance was forbidden. In expanding on 
his opinion, he commented: 


Our further opinion is that an interval 
of silence understood by the children 

. for the saying of grace to themselves, 
if they choose, would constitute a_re- 
ligious exercise subject to the prohibition. 
An interval of silence at lunchtime with- 
out any understanding that the school 
children are to repeat grace to themselves, 
if they choose, meets no constitutional or 
statutory prohibition. 





*‘Doremus v. Board of Education, 342 


U.S. 429. 


He left unanswered this question: 
If the children are asked to bow their 
heads while observing the interval of 
silence would this, in itself, constitute 
a religious observance even though 
they were not asked to repeat grace 
silently? 


NEW LAW DRAFTED 

At the present time this attorney 
general's opinion is the guide to legal 
practice in New Jersey. It will remain 
so until such time as the question 
comes before some court and is over- 
ruled, or until such time as a statute 
governing: the matter is enacted by 
the legislature.* Shortly after this 
opinion was announced, it was re- 
ported that the attorney general and 
his staff were drafting a new law 
that would permit the saying of grace 
in the public schools. Legislative 
enactment to this effect would un- 
doubtedly be held constitutional by 
the courts. If the legislature can 
require the reading of the Scriptures 

‘This information was received ‘he 
Mildred A. Magowan, supervising prin- 
cipal, Edgewater Park Township, Beverly, 
N. 





the following bill will come before the 
state legislature when it convenes 
November 18: “Be it enacted by the 
Senate and the General Assembly of the 
State Assembly of New Jersey—Section 
18:14-78 is amended to read as follows: 
18:14-78. No religious service or exercise, 
except the reading of the Bible, the 
repeating of the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
saying of Grace, shall be held in any 
school receiving any portion of the 
monies — ‘for the support of 
public schools. This act shall take effect 
immediately.” 

“Until this bill has been passed,” Miss 
Magowan said, “we are continuing to say 
grace before lunch in our schools.” 





in the public schools, there would 
seem to be no reason why it could 
not require, or at least permit, the 
saying of grace. 

The opinion of the New York com- 
missioner of education, referred to 
earlier, did not concern the question 
of saying grace but it did involve a 
religious issue.* The board of educa- 
tion of Union Free School District No. 
5 of the towns of Hempstead and 
North Hempstead, Nassau County, 
adopted a resolution to display, on 
the walls of each classroom, a plaque 
or document labeled “The Ten Com- 
mandments.” Objections to its pro- 
posed action were requested on sev- 
eral grounds. Before enumerating 
them, however, we should note that 
the board had recast the various 
versions of the Ten Commandments— 
i.e. the Jewish, the Catholic, and all 
of the Protestant versions as they 
appear in their respective Bibles—so 
as to have the final result conform to 
all the versions, as far as practicable, 
but still not to use any particular 
version. It was contended that the 
board, in taking the action it did, 
exceeded its authority because the 
display constituted religious instruc- 
tion and tenets, because it abused 


the sanctity of the Commandmeats, 
because the board’s action constituted 
the establishment of a new religion, 
because the traditional separation of 


church and state was not being 
observed, and because it was violative 
of the federal and state constitutions. 


NO INTERPRETATION 


The board contended that no re- 
ligious instruction was involved, that 
teachers would be specifically in- 
structed not to attempt any interpre- 
tations gf the Ten Commandments, 
but, if asked for such, they would 
send a note to the parent or parents 
affected who could then give what- 
ever interpretations they wished. 

The commissioner ordered the 
board to refrain from placing such 
plaques or displays on the walls of 
the classrooms. Thereby, he deter- 
mined the practice to be followed in 
New York, which becomes the law 
and remains so until such time as this 
question comes before the courts of 
the state and is decided adversely. 

In arriving at his decision, the com- 
missioner took note of the controversy 
and bitterness which the board’s pro- 
posal had stirred up in the district. 
He stated' that leaders of certain re- 
ligions had taken issue with the board 
°A decision rendered in the matter of 
yore from certain actions of the Board 
of Education of Union Free School Dis- 
trict No. 5 of the Towns of North Hemp- 
stead and Hempstead, Nassau County, 
N.Y., June 10, 1957 (No. 6310). 
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and that there appeared to be no 
agreement among the laity of some 
faiths with respect to the wisdom of 
the board’s action. He said: “It has 
been consistently. pointed out by com- 
missioners of education in the past 
that boards of education should not 
permit school facilities to be used 
where the use stirs dissension detri- 
mental to the well-being of the 
school.” 


ADVICE TO BOARDS 

Later he said: “The education of 
children is not served by acts which 
create divisiveness, ill-feeling, and un- 
wholesome controversy.” 

If these statements are considered 
as advice to boards of education, they 
cannot be criticized. They are abso- 
lutely sound. If considered as state- 
ments of legal principles, they may be 
questioned. Courts are virtually unan- 
imous in holding that with the wisdom 
of a school board’s actions they have 
no concern. Only when a board abuses 
its discretion or acts arbitrarily will 
the courts interfere. They take the 
stand that the proper place for taking 
action against a board that acts un- 
wisely or uses poor judgment is at the 
ballot box. He said: 

While unquestionably this board of 
education is striving to achieve an end 
result with which I am in full accord, it 
has, in my opinion, selected an ineffective 
procedure. Its proposal has already 
created unwholesome controversy, dis- 
sension and bitterness which can but be 
intensified if the proposed action is 
carried out. Furthermore, in my judg- 
ment, such action would not serve to 
increase the respect for or the influence 
of the Ten Commandments. [Emphasis 
added. | 

In commenting on the board’s ac- 
tion in warning teachers not to at- 
tempt an interpretation of any of the 
Commandments, but to notify the par- 
ents of each particular child of the 
child’s interest, he said: 

Aside from any religious issue involved, 
it should be taken into consideration only 
that the display of an item which cannot 
be freely explained and discussed is un- 
sound educational practice. 

This criticism of the board’s judg- 
ment, it will be noted, goes to the 
root of educational methodology, a 
matter in which a board is not ex- 
pected to be well versed. In making 
this comment, the commissioner may 
be thought of as advising the board 
on a technical matter. It would be 
unfair to leave the impression that 
decision was based solely on his dis- 
agreement with the board’s judgment. 
He also concerned himself with the 
application of the law to the facts 
before him. In so doing, he said: 

The Board insists that its plan for dis- 
playing the Ten Commandments would 


involve no religious instructions. The Ten 
Commandments are a fundamental and 
sacred part of religious philosophies and 
precepts. To display the Ten Command- 
ments in the schools where legal restric- 
tion necessarily prohibits free and full 
discussion of them is to detract from their 
significance and dissipate their force . . . 

Public school authorities should cooper- 
ate to the fullest extent with religious 
authorities in providing opportunity for 
youth to be educated in these and other 
fundamental religious teachings. Fortu- 
nately, a procedure for such cooperation 
has been prescribed by the legislature 
and upheld by the courts. 

Under the provisions of Section 3210 
of the Education Law children may be 
excused during school hours to attend 
upon religious instruction in their own 
places of worship, and regulations ap- 
proved by the Regents have implemented 
this statute with necessary rules of pro- 
cedure. There the Ten Commandments 
can be analyzed, interpreted and ex- 
plained in a positive, unambiguous way 
which will add to rather than dissipate 
their significance and force. 


Further on, the commissioner said: 


The school system throughout its en- 
tire curriculum should and does lay stress 
upon the moral and spiritual values found 
in the Ten Commandments and in other 
religious precepts which permeate the 
great declarations of our founding fathers, 
our state and federal statutes and the vast 
body of classical literature taught in our 
public schools. 


REVEAL SOURCE? 


With the idea that the public school 
should do this, many will agree. One 
can only ask, however, if the teacher 
who stresses “the moral and spiritual 
values found in the Ten Command- 
ments” is forbidden from revealing 
the source of these values? 

The commissioner was “on the spot” 
when asked to rule on this question. 
He did, however, and barred the dis- 
play of this recast version of the Ten 
Commandments on the walls of the 
public schools. This much is clear. 


QUESTIONS RAISED 

Several questions remain unan- 
swered: May the school display copies’ 
of such verities as the Golden Rule: 
in its classrooms? (It, too, has its 
origin in the Scriptures.) Is it for- 
bidden from displaying, teaching or 
emphasizing any proverb that has its 
origin—regardless of how phrased— 
in the Bible? What about the legality 
of singing paraphrased versions of 
the Psalms? May a glee club sing 
“The Lord’s Prayer”? May books or 
anthologies be used if they contain 
a selection from any version of the 
Bible or from a paraphrased version? 

Until these and other questions are 
definitely answered, New York school 
boards and teachers cannot know just 
where they stand. 
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ITH the present replacement 
value of the nation’s public 
school plant estimated to be approach- 
ing $35 billion, it has become increas- 
ingly important to maintain accurate 
records for the four types of physical 
property embraced by the capital out- 
lay: site, buildings, building improve- 
ments and additions, and miscellane- 
ous types of equipment. 

Current accounting practices for 
permanent property control are re- 
ported and analyzed in this article. 
The facts were provided by a national 
jury of school administrators. ° 

The typical school district today 
does maintain permanent property 
control records, and almost three- 
fourths of the business department re- 
presentatives reporting believe that 
their present system is doing at least 
a passable job. The fact that only one- 
half of the systems surveyed take a 
physical inventory annually suggests, 
however, that in practice schools are 
lagging somewhat in keeping up with 
the sharply rising plant investment. 
Moreover, any steps taken to set up 
more adequate permanent property 
controls would seem to require a 
greater conviction on the part of 





* PARTICIPANTS in this nationwide study 
of property control accounting practices 
comprised 40 business department repre- 
sentatives from 15 states and the Cana- 
dian province of Ontario, identified with 
school systems with the following range 
of enrollments: elementary schools, 2000 
to almost 279,000 pupils; high schools, 
540 to more than 277,000 students. They 
reported using the following titles: busi- 
ness manager, business administrator, 
or director of business affairs, 15; ad- 
ministrative assistant business, assistant 
superintendent business, or assistant su- 
perintendent school facilities, 5; assist- 
ant superintendent, 5; secretary-business 
manager, 4; secretary and secretary-treas- 
urer, 3. There was one each using the 
following titles: deputy controller, audi- 
tor, school district clerk, administrative 
assistant and director of research, pur- 
chasing agent, business assistant, assistant 
clerk, and director of plant operation and 
maintenance. 
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more business officials and administra- 
tors that (1) the additional funds 
needed for this purpose are available, 
and (2) that funds spent on perma- 
nent property accounting records will 
serve a better purpose than if spent 
in some other area of school business 
administration. 

Of the business departments covered 
by the survey, more than 4 out of 5 
(87.5 per cent) maintain permanent 
property control records. In excess of 
one-half (52.5 per cent) have such 
records for all four classifications: land 
(sites), buildings, improvements and 
equipment. 

Averaged out, 82.5 per cent of the 
districts have ‘aaa records for 
buildings. A like percentage utilizes 
equipment controls, although in this 
latter figure are included schoo! sys- 


tems which do not show all their 
equipment in the controlled inventory. 
Almost three-fourths (72.5 per cent) 
have records covering land and 57.5 
per cent for improvements. 


How systems originated. Three 
main authorities were followed by 
these districts in setting up the perma- 
nent property control accounting Sys- 
tem: (1) report of an independent 
appraisal firm, insurance company, or 
other outside agency, 27.5 per cent; 
(2) directive from the school superin- 
tendent or (in a few instances) from 
the state superintendent of instruction 
or other state authority, 25 per cent; 
(3) recommendation of the business 
manager, 10 per cent. 


How values are determined. For 
the original entry, permanent prop- 


Chart 1. Per Cent of School Systems Maintaining Control Records 
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Chart 2. Frequency of Physical Inventorying of Permanent School Property 
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erty was inventoried at cost in almost 
one-half of the districts reporting (45 
per cent). Cost and a combination of 
other methods, applied in the case of 
units owned for a long time, accounted 
for 17.5 per cent. Cost less depreci- 
ation was the basis for 12.5 per cent 
of original entries, while another 12.5 
per cent included such methods as 
estimated cost, reproduction cost less 
depreciation, replacement cost, and 
appraised value set up for insurance 
~urposes. (The difference between the 
total of percentages listed here, as 
well as in following paragraphs, and 
100 per cent is attributable to systems 
having no permanent property control 
records or systems which did not re- 
port their procedures for a particular 
area.) 

Once the system is set up and the 
original entries made, subsequent ad- 
ditions to inventory in 80 per cent 
of the districts are made at cost. Some 
7.5 per cent use replacement cost. 


Periodic checkup. To assure the 
continuing accuracy of inventory 
records, exactly one-half of the busi- 
ness departments reporting take a 
physical inventory once a year, while 
15 per cent do this only biennially. 
Spot checking at unannounced dates 
is done in 2.5 per cent of the systems. 
In the case of 15 per cent, a physical 
inventory is taken less frequently than 
every two years, with interims be- 
tween inventory dates running as long 
as five years. 

The physical inventory is taken by 
employes of the business department 
in 47.5 per cent of the districts, while 
27.5 per cent report that there is 
no such arrangement. Regardless of 
whether business department employes 
perform inventorying duties, the as- 
sistance of others is enlisted to a con- 
siderable extent. In 42.5 per cent of 
the systems custodians are involved. 
Teachers participate in the process in 
50 per cent, and principals in 15 per 
cent of the systems. Others who give 
include department heads, nonbusi- 
ness department office personnel, staff 
engineers, and insurance agents. 


Self-evaluation. To what extent are 
business officials satisfied with their 
present permanent property control 
system, and if considered satisfactory, 
are the systems being adhered to 
accurately enough by employes to be 
effective? 

Surprisingly, almost three-fourths 
(72.5 per cent) of the respondents 
believe that their present system is 
serving well enough to justify its con- 
tinued use, although some readily ad- 
mit that improvements could be made. 

The 12.5 per cent who find the 
present arrangement inadequate give 
reasons such as the following: “Our 
system does not provide for predeter- 
mined control of inventoried quantities 
of equipment, and the cost of provid- 
ing this control would be very high.” 

The cost factor is underscored fur- 
ther by one wno, while admitting that 
the present procedure is not what he 
would like to follow, states that lack 
of personnel to maintain desirable 
records is a consideration. Still another 
emphasizes that lack of personnel to 
maintain records in a rapidly expand- 
ing system is a basic problem. 

Other criticisms: Items are moved 
around in the building or various 
buildings without such changes of 
location being recorded. . . . Records 
on file are seldom used, since they 
are too “bundlesome”; thus, they 
soon become outmoded. . . . One is 
committed to a not wholly accurate 
inventory since untrained help is being 
used. . Teachers often purchase 
equipment of which the business office 
has no knowledge, drawing on private 
funds, without supplying sufficient 
information to make adjustments in 
the records possible. 


What should be changed? Oppor- 
tunity was given respondents by the 
survey questionnaire to offer sugges- 
tions for the improvement of perma- 
nent property control records. In res- 
ponse, 60 per cent of the business 
officials touched upon a variety of 
aspects of permanent property control 
accounting and related subjects. In- 
cluded were the following: 


Chart 3. Per Cent of Variously Classified Employes Who Assist in Inventorying 
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“Greater emphasis should be placed 
upon encouraging every school district 
to maintain property control records.” 

“Have detinite hours set aside some 
time during the school year for taking 
inventory.” 

“I firmly believe in property control 
up to a practical point; however, when 
the cost of property control exceeds 
the value of the information derived 
therefrom, it becomes very imprac- 
tical to continue.” 

One official urges adopting a method 
that will prevent equipment being 
moved from place to place without 
the knowledge of persons responsible 
for the permanent property control. 
Better maintenance also is encouraged. 

Another wrote: “I am sure that 
most schools do not take an annual 
[physical] inventory. Such an inven- 
tory can be assured by using the help 
of all faculty members, each taking 
an inventory of his own room.” 

“School operations usually do not 
maintain depreciation schedules, and 
true status is rarely indicated. We 
should adhere as closely as possible to 
practices generally followed in busi- 
ness and industry. But do not get the 
records too complicated.” 

“A card system on all permanent 
property is desirable.” 

“Trained employes, plus tabulating 
equipment, would do a better job, but 
I question the expense.” 


Conclusions. Accurate record keep- 
ing of permanent school property has 
gained in importance as expenditures 
for capital outlay have risen steadily 
to exceed $2.5 billion a year. For this 
reason increased emphasis needs to be 
given accounting records for school 
sites, buildings, improvements and 
equipment. 

Most districts consider their present 
permanent property control systems 
adequate. Such improvements as ad- 
mittedly could be made would involve 
expenditures which some __ believe 
would exceed the value of the addi- 
tional information derived from them. 
Yet, a closer look indicates that ac- 
counting procedures in this area need 
refining and extending, and that phys- 
ical inventories of permanent property 
ought to be taken more frequently. 

Realization of desired goals will 
demand, in addition to larger oper- 
ating funds, an increased number of 
experienced business department em- 
ployes. The extent to w ich provision 
is likely to be made in the school budg- 
et for the improved facilities appears 
to be linked closely with the degree 
of conviction on the part of business 
officials and administrators that such 
expenditures will benefit the school 
system in a greater measure than if 
designated for some other phase of 
school administration. + 
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MANAGING SCHOOL BOARDS 


EVEN THE NICEST boards of educa: 
tion need to be managed. On assuming 
his new position, the superintendent 
should at once take a firm stand and let 
the board know who is boss. As soon as 
the board fails to understand this point, 
agreeable working relationships will be 
reestablished. Tact, firmness and pa- 
tience are absolutely necessary to manage 
a board, and the most important is 
patience. After all, the superintendent 
probably won’t be around too long, and 
a board can always afford to be patient. 

The superintendent should present his 
board members with a carefully written 
statement of policy, pointing out firmly 
what he expects of them. The policy 
should be written on one side of the 
paper, thus ensuring an ample supply of 
scratch pads for future policy writing. 
After presenting the policy to the board 
(if this seems wise), the superintendent 
should collect the statement and file it 
for future reference, when it will pro- 
vide a hearty laugh. Modern superin- 
tendents include scientific board-staff-line 
relationship charts (those imaginative 
artistries with little squares and broken 
lines which denote who tells whom if 
he can get away with it). 

Let it be thoroughly understood that 
the board makes policy, the superintend- 
ent executes it. Example: The board hires 
the teacher, the superintendent executes 
her. His is the sole responsibility for 
the firing process, but, if he is wise, he 
will not overemphasize this prerogative 
until he has informed himself of the 
board’s opinions, prejudices and lodge 
affiliations and the status of all wives’ 
cousins. If this sounds confusing, it cer- 
tainly is, but the superintendent may 
expect to be much more confused if he 
‘res the wrong teacher and doesn’t check 
to find out what his opinion really is. 
Disciplining the janitor is relatively sim- 
ple, particularly if the janitor is not a 
relative of the board. How in the world 
did we ever pick this unfortunate ex- 
ample of policy making, on which wiser 
heads have bumped in vain? 

After the teacher is reinstated, the 
superintendent will reexplain clearly the 
difference between policy making and 
execution. If he is unsure of the lines of 
demarcation between these functions, he 
can find much help from the material 
left in the files by his predecessor, under 
the heading: “Objectives that are not 
yet attained.” 

Even after a board has been thor- 
oughly housebroken, the superintendent 
should not relax, for there will soon be 
a new board or, as often as not, a new 
superintendent. 

The new superintendent should abolish 
the committee system. All educational 
authorities agree that the committee sys- 
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tem is not workable—in fact, has never 
worked since its inception when the first 
board of education was originally formed. 
Boards should meet as a committee of 
the whole. This triples the time, effort 
and explanations, but it makes for more 
interest and lively participation by mem- 
bers, and we do mean lively. 

Managing a board of education is both 
an art and a science, and it takes a lot 
of doing. Many superintendents feel it 
is much better to let nature take its 
course, but this is possibly a pessimistic 
point of view. It should not be forgotten 
that most boards of education are pretty 
tolerant and long suffering, too, else how 
do you ever hold the job of managing 
them? 

« » 


STORY OF THE MONTH 
ALL EDUCATIONAL budgeteers who 


realize that exact figures are inaccurate, 
illusive and transitory will appreciate 
the story told about the late beloved 
New York State Education Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves. Dr. Graves was de- 
fending his educational budget before a 
legislative committee which was annoyed 
at his seeming vagueness on some of the 
items for extra clerical help. “For 
heaven’s sake,” said the committee chair- 
man sharply, “how many stenographers 
are now working in the education de- 
partment?” Dr. Graves pondered the 
question a moment. “I would estimate 
about 50 per cent,” he finally said softly. 
Faced with this reasonable estimate, the 
committee adjourned thoughtfully with- 
out further pruning. 


« » 


JUST A MINUTE 


THERE IS UNIQUE significance for 
school administrators in the stories that 
the ancient desert of Qumran has yielded 
fruit and the Dead Sea is giving up its 
secrets, for the Dead Sea Scrolls contain 
a hidden moral for all school superin- 
tendents. There are striking similarities 
between those esoteric fragments and the 
more modern recorded procedures of our 
own boards of education. 

In the case of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
every precaution was taken to ensure 
that they would be carefully preserved 
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for posterity but, alas, they were even- 
tually buried in rubbish. Have you ever 
visited your own school attic or checked 
the dusty files and observed likewise? 

After being thus exhumed, the Scrolls 
are being interpreted with equivocation, 
semanticism and considerable heat. Like- 
wise, whenever the board of education 
minutes are published, they meet a 
similar fate. But the ancient Essene 
leaders didn’t want publicity and they 
hid the Scrolls with all possible caution 
and subterfuge. This is likely to be true 
of the board minutes unless the local 
editor is a nasty character. 

Past proceedings of the board of edu- 
cation are even more intriguing, mysteri- 
ous and unexplainable than the Scrolls. 
They raise interesting questions: Why 
did your predecessor leave so suddenly 
in the middle of the night? Where did 
he go, and how come his name is never 
mentioned without rude gestures? Who 
finally paid for those dictionaries which 
were cast out by board action because 
of alleged subversive tendencies? What- 
ever became of that toilet seat which 
suddenly developed sadistic pinching 
proclivities and provided slightly bawdy 
conversation and no action for one en- 
tire board meeting? Was the salary 
schedule upped or downed when the 
taxpayers appeared en masse? Who really 
hired the football coach and was he 
actually a nephew or an uncle? What 
was said by whom at the executive ses- 
sion called to discuss the peculiarities 
of the present school superintendent? 
How happen that the eminently sound 
board policy anent abolition of charity 
drives fell into innocuous desuetude be- 
fore the ink was dry on the board 
minutes? 

These are only a few of the mysterious 
questions that confound the historical 
researcher who believes in orderly prece- 
dent and the eternal verity of school 
board policy. Educational experts say 
that a board makes policy and the ad- 
ministrator enforces it. Who really does 
make it and where is it? The whole 
story like that of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
may never be revealed, and probably we 
shall never find all the answers. On the 
whole, this may be just as well for our 
peace of mind. 










BUSINESS OFFICIALS CONCENTRATE 
ON TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


A.S.B.0. qualifies for foundation grants 


Urges sponsoring of regional workshops 


Moves toward closer relations with affiliates 


Studies expansion program. Answers critics 


Elects J. Harold Husband next president 


New Orveans.—“As a member of 
the team that forms topside manage- 
ment for our schools, the school busi- 
ness administrator occasionally needs 
to lift his eyes from the masses of build- 
ing blueprints, from the constant flow 
of routine requests, and from the 
mathematical perfection of financial 
reports. Then he can view the over-all 
goals of public education and the im- 
portant réle which he must play.” 

This was the presidential message 
to the 2304 members and guests at- 
tending this year’s meeting of the As- 
sociation of School Business Officials. 


Registration for the 43d annual 
convention of the association, held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel here, October 20 
to 24, exceeded last year’s attendance 
at Washington, D.C., by more than 
one-fourth. Membership during the in- 
tervening year had increased to 2277. 

In listing the achievements of the 
association during the year, President 
Andrew C. Hutson, who is business 
manager of schools at Knoxville, Tenn., 
included the following: 

1. The association has now been 
incorporated as a nonprofit type of 
organization. 


“It's a grand experience,” retiring 
President Andrew Hutson, left, assures 
the president-elect, J. Harold Husband. 


2. Research activities have been 
centralized in the headquarters office 
in Evanston, Ill. 

3. Plans are under way to establish 
a business management consultant 
service. 

4. A “Manual of Accounting Prac- 
tices and Procedures for Student Ac- 
tivity Funds” has been published. 

5. An international workshop was 
sponsored last summer in cooperation 
with the University of Pennsylvania. 

6. Several colleges and universities 
have been encouraged to offer special- 
ized courses for prospective business 


Left: Registration at the con- 
vention in New Orleans was 
up more than 26 per cent, 
largest in A.S.B.O. history. 
The final registration figure, 
including guests, was 2304. 


Below: Officials of state and 
regional affiliates played 
prominent convention réles. 
Separate luncheons were 
sponsored Sunday noon for 
the presidents and secretaries 
by the executive committee. 
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officials and to sponsor regional work- 
shops in business administration. 

“The greatest strength of our asso- 
ciation is in the individual school busi- 
ness official who daily assumes _ his 
responsibilities with dedication and 
performs his many duties with skill,” 
President Hutson told the members. 

“Never have the schools been more 
essential to the day-to-day welfare, the 
future strength, and the elemental se- 
curity and prosperity of our country. 
Never have their operating problems 
been so numerous and so difficult. 
Soaring enrollments, overcrowded 
school buildings, unprecedented per- 
sonnel shortages, insufficient revenues, 
increasing costs, these and other prob- 
lems leap across the school business 
administrator's desk, to form the sub- 
ject of citizens’ meetings and adminis- 
trators’ conferences.” 


FACE SEGREGATION ISSUE 

Wide newspaper coverage came 
on the first day when an Associated 
Press dispatch told that three Negroes, 
including a school administrator, had 
been “turned away” because of Louisi- 
ana segregation laws. 

In an interview with representatives 
of The Nation’s Scuoots, Charles W. 
Foster, A.S.B.O. executive secretary, 
described the incident as follows: 

The three Negro men seeking ad- 
mission to the New Orleans meeting 
were: John Thomas, who identified 
himself as president of a board of edu- 
cation near Compton, Calif.; Oliver W. 
Wilson, business manager of the En- 
terprise school district in Compton, 
and F, W. Johnson, a dentist living 
in River Rouge, Mich., and a member 
of the district school board. 

Prior to the convention none of 
the three men was a member of the 
association, Dr. Foster stated. He said 
he invited Mr. Thomas and Mr. John- 
son to join as school board members, 
but that they declined when they 
learned they couldn’t participate in 
the meetings. The membership of Busi- 
ness Manager Wilson was accepted. 


I 


John W. Lewis, 1940; H. S. Mitchell, 1942; C. H. Fuller, 1948, and R. W. 
Shafer, 1947. Seated: F. R. Scherer, 1950; H. C. Roberts, 1939; A. A. Knoll, 
1949; F. J. Hochstuhl Jr., 1935; S. C. Joyner, 1954, and E. P. Williams, 1952. 
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In a statement prepared for this 
magazine, Executive Secretary Foster 
underscored the following considera- 
tions which guided him in his course 
of action at New Orleans: 

“The Association of School Business 
Officials of the United States and Can- 
ada never has practiced racial dis- 
crimination in its invitation to mem- 
bership. Members have been ac- 
cepted on the basis of professional 
qualifications. Since our records do 
not indicate racial origin, it is quite 
possible that they include other mem- 
bers of the Negro race.” 

Pointing out that the entry of Ne- 
groes into the school business admin- 
istration field is a relatively recent 
development, Dr. Foster's statement 
continued: 

“Racial problems never have con- 
fronted the association at earlier con- 
ventions. In Chicago, in 1955, and in 
Washington, D.C., in 1956, Negroes 
attended the meetings. Louisiana laws 
are specific on the matter of racial 
segregation. The hotel management 
had told us that these laws would not 
permit the attendance of Negroes at 
the convention. We explained these 
restrictions to the three Negro men, 
making clear to them why they could 
not be admitted to the programs.” 

Mr. Thomas, the board member 
from California, was ‘quoted in the 
local press as saying that “knowing 
that its membership is both interracial 
and international, future meetings (of 
the association) should be conducted 
in localities where ‘any person may 
participate.” 

In answer, Dr. Foster offered a copy 
of a letter written in reply to one re- 
ceived from Paul F. Lawrence, super- 
intendent of the Willowbrook school 
district, Willowbrook, Calif., with 
which Mr. Thomas is associated. The 
letter advised that in none of the next 
four convention cities—New York City, 
Miami Beach, St. Louis, and Toronto— 
would there be any similar restrictions, 
and that all members would have the 
privilege of attending association meet- 
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Former presidents are: standing, |. to r.: H. L. Mills, 1928; S. S. Dickey, 1953; 











Councilman Victor H. Schiro, left, of 
New Orleans made President Andrew 
Hutson an honorary citizen of the city. 


ings, dining and housing at the head- 
quarters hotel.” 

“The educator must be a human en- 
gineer extraordinary,” H. Roe Bartle, 
mayor of Kansas City, Mo., told the 
opening session of the convention. He 
urged school business officials to take 
their rightful place in the community 
and “to be active in the body politic.” 
If schoolmen forget other units of gov- 
ernment except when the time comes 
to offer a bond issue, they cannot ex- 
pect citizens to support schools 


EDUCATORS BEST EQUIPPED 


A purpose of U.S. and Canadian 
education today is to equip the youth 
of our two countries to live in a world 
of chaos, Mayor Bartle observed. He 
was disturbed, he said, by the onward 
march of the physical sciences and the 
much too much talk about war, and 
counseled: “There is only one way to 
build our countries, and that is to 
build our communities. Who can ac- 
complish this task better than our 
educators?” 

School business officials, said Dr. 
Bartle, must operate a financial struc- 
ture “as solvent as their superintendent 
claims to be.” Budget items should 
be scrutinized for allocations that 
might better be made for higher sal- 
aries. Citizens should know how every 
school dollar is channeled, be assured 
that it is being spent well. 

The ideal situation, the mayor be- 
lieves, would permit both superintend- 
ent and fiscal agent the regular use of 
modern means of communication so 
that every last citizen would be kept 
fully informed. Bond issues have been 
defeated becatse the people lost faith 
in the board when one of its members 
didn’t tell the truth. 

“Business administration is merely 
an adjunct of education,” N. L. Engel- 
hardt Sr., educational consultant, En- 
gelhardt, Engelhardt, Leggett and 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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OPINION POLL 


The question of teachers’ participation 


in board election campaigns finds 


superintendents are about evenly divided 





A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation’s Schools 


HE Yeas and Nays staged a photo 

finish this month on the question 
of teacher participation in school 
board election campaigns. Final tabu- 
lations gave a slight edge (49 per 
cent) to superintendents who held 
such participation unethical; 46.9 per 
cent disagreed, and 4.1 per cent were 
on both sides of the fence. 

From these close percentages came 
answers that were poles apart: “Teach- 
ers never have been and never can 
be normal people (i.e. shouldn’t cam- 
paign ) ; teachers are American citi- 
zens, aren’t they? (i.e. they should 
campaign! ) 

At the outer edges of this disagree- 
ment emerge two very different pic- 
tures of the teacher’s réle in the com- 
munity and of the teacher himself. 
Those who most vehemently oppose 
teachers’ participation under any cir- 
cumstances carefully draw the line 
between teachers and the public. “It 
is the duty of teachers to teach and 
leave matters of a political nature to 
others.” Electing school board mem- 
bers in any community “should be the 
privilege and responsibility of the lay 
public.” 

For the 49 per cent, political activ- 
ity was equated with unprofessional 
behavior. Because teachers are “a 
professional group they must work 
with duly elected school board mem- 
bers.” “If they are not willing to 
serve with anyone the people elect, 
they should be willing to move to a 
different location.” 


JUDGMENT SUSPECT 


Furthermore, the teachers’ reasons 
for campaigning and their judgment 
are suspect. They would act on “hear- 
say,” “might promote special inter- 
ests,” “seek to elect relatives or per- 
sonal friends,” “may be prejudiced 


because of salary,” and “in the major- 


ity of cases would probably defend 
purely selfish interests.” 

However, those who sanction, and 
in many cases encourage, teachers to 
engage actively in school board elec- 
tions see their contribution and re- 
sponsibility to the community in quite 
another light. First of all: “Teachers 
are citizens and should not be de- 
prived of rights other citizens enjoy.” 

But aside from the assertion of 
“rights,” the teacher's contribution 
may be unique. “Often he is in a 
position of knowing more than the 
average citizen about the operation of 
the schools—weaknesses, strong points. 
He should help to right conditions.” 
“In many communities, the teachers 
are the only persons interested enough 
in school board elections to obtain 


good members.” 


TEACHERS ARE PROFESSIONALS 

Strangely enough, professionalism 
is used to buttress both the pro and 
con positions. To those who advocate 
participation, the professional teacher 
is “responsible for helping the com- 
munity to select well qualified school 
board members.” “The profession 
must seek and advocate the best can- 
didates possible, because the individ- 
ual and professional life of every 
teacher and every youngster in the 
community is directly affected by the 
caliber of the men or women elected.” 

More specifically, “the board’s judg- 
ment will determine what can be 
taught in the classroom, teachers’ 
salaries, and the guide lines under 
which teachers operate. Therefore, 
no one has more ‘right’ or reason to 
engage actively in campaigns.” 

By contrast, the very fact that the 
board will determine policies that 
directly affect the teacher is, to many, 
the reason he should not campaign. 
Bluntly put, “You just don’t hire your 





election campaigns? 
No 





is it ethical for teachers to engage actively in school board 


49% 


Neither 








boss.” “The board is the voice of the 
community and the community should 
not be swayed by hired personnel.” 

Ethics aside, administrators in both 
camps predicted trouble in employe- 
employer relationships if teachers did 
stump the community. The risks— 
which probably rise inversely with the 
size of the community—include board 
members who by virtue of teachers’ 
support were obligated to them in an 
undesirable way; reprisals by board 
members against Hoes wi who failed to 
support them; the charge of favoritism 
from the community (whether true 
or not), and at the very least some 
“embarrassment.” 


LOSS OF PRESTIGE 

To the Nays, such possibilities, 
along with the assumption that teach- 
ers would lose in prestige in the eyes 
of the community and could even find 
their classroom effectiveness damaged, 
mean that campaigning is unethical. 
Schools have enough problems al- 
ready; the teacher does not have the 
right to stir up more trouble, a num- 
ber of superintendents asserted. 

On the other hand, the Yeas firmly 
believe that as far as rights and ethics 
are concerned, campaigning should 
be O.K. The trouble is, many said, it 
just isn’t healthy! But others who 
clearly see the risks think they are 
worth taking. Two administrators of 
this persuasion said the teacher should 
be willing to resign if the election re- 
sults were such that he could not 
agree with board policy. 

To avoid the necessity of such 
drastic action, one superintendent sug- 
gests another strategy: “It would be 
much more effective for the teacher 
months before election to get those 
intelligently interested in good edu- 
cational policies to run for school 
board membership.” There is nothing 
unethical about campaigning, “but in 
a small community, it may lew more 
votes than it gains,” he points out. 

Because A board campaigning 
can put the teacher out on a limb, 
several superintendents believe the 
teacher should only involve himself 
when the well-being of the school 
system is clearly at stake. In such 
case, when “nefarious elements” or 
those opposed to good education 
threaten to take over the schools, “any 
teacher would be derelict in his duty 
if he did not actively participate.” 

Finally, what is this duty? Does 
professional responsibility extend be- 
yond classroom instruction to the con- 
ditions that affect it? If so, how is 
this responsibility exercised most ef- 
fectively? The answers seem to de- 
pend upon the individual conscience, 
the community, and the issues that 
are at stake. # 
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Right: A close-up shot 
of Andy Woods school 
shows the corner of the 
building that bore the 
full brunt of the storm, 
as indicated by brick 
rubble in foreground. 



































A Texas superintendent reports on 


What a Tornado Does to School Buildings 


HOLLIS A. MOORE, Superintendent of Schools, Tyler, Tex. 


HESE observations concern dam- 

ages done by a tornado that struck 
two of our newest schools in Tyler, 
Tex., Henry M. Bell Elementary 
School and Thomas Andrew Woods 
Elementary School. This article is not 
a scientific treatise on resistance of 
certain types of construction to tor- 
nadoes. It simply presents facts and 
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observations, with no theoretical or 
scientific conclusions. 

At 8:05 a.m. on April 26, 1957, a 
tornado swept across a residential sec- 
tion of our city. Traveling in a north- 
easterly direction, it first hit the Andy 
Woods school, then moments later, 
the Bell school. It passed between 
the J. R. Moore Junior High School 


Left: An aerial view of 
Andy Woods school 
shows the tornado’s im- 
pact. The roof was 
rolled back by the force 
of the wind, and the 
plastic bubbles blew 


out of several rooms. 
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and the Tyler Junior College. Dam- 
ages to the two elementary school 
buildings were in excess of $100,000. 
Approximately 40 children were on 
the grounds of Andy Woods school 
at the time the tornado struck, and 
about the same number were at the 
Bell school. These children had been 
brought to school by their parents. 











Above: The damage to this two-room cluster of class- 
rooms on the southwest corner of the Henry M. Bell school 
was so great that the rooms were condemned and had 
to be completely reconstructed. There were children in 
both of these rooms when the tornado struck Tyler, Tex. 


Woods school had been occupied 
only a few months. This 18 room 
building is of one-story steel frame 
construction, with flat built-up roof. 
Exterior walls are of glass with wire 
glass in the lower panels and crystal 
sheet glass in the upper panels. In- 
terior ceilings are of acoustical plaster. 

Bell school is an 18 room, one-story 
structure of rigid frame wood con- 
struction and brick veneer built in 
two-room clusters with clerestory and 
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trilateral lighting. It, too, had an 
abundance of crystal sheet glass. Win- 
dow sash were wood and there was 
a minimum pitch built-up roof. 

The force of the tornado struck 
Andy Woods school at the southwest 
corner of the building, demolishing 
the outer brick wall at this point. The 
wire glass remained intact with only 
an occasional panel cracked. 

A careful inspection of the build- 
ing gives some positive data concern- 


Below: An air view of the Henry M. Bell school shows the 
extent of damage in the area. The three-room cluster in 
the upper portion of the picture received the greatest 
damage. The clerestory section was torn from two class- 
room clusters. Total damage to this school was $70,000. 


ing the behavior of glass struck by 


winds of tornadic force. There was 
no evidence of damage from flying 
glass. The glass simply disintegrated 
into small particles. Rooms with and 
tic domes suffered least. These bub- 
bles blew out just as a cork flows out 
of a bottle, and thus relieved the at- 
mospheric pressure within the room. 
The building’s rigid steel frame was 
undamaged but the freestanding ma- 
sonry wall was demolished. 
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Bell school received the force of 
the wind in the center of the building. 
The clerestory windows served in a 
way similar to the bubbles at the 
other school. The crystal sheet glass 
was completely demolished but left 
no marks to indicate damage from 
flying glass. 

A great deal of damage to this 
building was caused by flying debris 
from houses destroyed in the path of 
the tornado, chiefly composition shin- 
gles flying thechek the air. For ex- 
ample, one 4 by 4 inch beam was 
completely severed by composition 
shingles. Water damaged the acousti- 
cal tile ceilings beyond repair. Yet at 
Andy Woods school the acoustical 
plaster ceilings remained serviceable; 
only the finish plaster coat required 
repairs. The wood window frames 
were demolished, whereas the metal 
frames were undamaged. Roof dam- 
age at Bell school was so extensive 
that complete rebuilding was neces- 
sary. The room finish in this school 
was of wood veneer and the damage 
was terrific. 

The design of these buildings made 
possible the resumption of classes with 
a minimum loss of time. Both build- 
ings are single-story, open corridor 
structures. Damaged areas were 
blocked off. Glaziers worked around 
the clock Sunday and Monday to re- 
place glass. The children returned to 
school on Tuesday. Three classrooms 
at Andy Woods and six classrooms at 
Bell were blocked off as unsafe. 


The tornado struck shortly before 
most of the children had arrived for 
the school day. In addition to the 40 
or 50 children, there were five or six 
teachers and the cafeteria workers in 
each building. That these children 
and teachers escaped serious injury 
seems almost incredible. 

One explanation is the thoroughness 
and effectiveness of the disaster plan 
in effect in each school. The principal 
of each building in the Tyler schools 
is responsible for organizing a disaster 
plan and for exercising frequent dis- 
aster drills. This work is under the 
director of health and safety. Chil- 
dren are taught to seek cover in pre- 
viously determined protected areas 
and to get under desks or tables or 
any object that will lessen the possi- 
bility of injury from flying debris. 
“Duck and cover” is the call for seek- 
ing safety. The children in these two 
schools had been put through their 
paces within a week of the tornado. 

When the April 26 storm had passed, 
three little first graders were found 
under a table in the activity alcove 
lying face downward, crying -but un- 
hurt. They had sought protection 
from the storm in the area that had 
been pointed out to them by their 
teacher in the disaster drill. 

The insurance program of the Tyler 
Independent School District is an 80 
per cent co-insurance program. Both 
buildings and all contents were com- 
pletely restored; the cost was borne 
100 per cent by insurance adjustment. 





However, the experience has left 
its mark on these children. They are 
terrified at the approach of a str~m, 
even of a dark cloud. We have found 
it easier to erase the damage done to 
the buildings than to eradicate the 
memory of this experience from the 
minds of the children in these schools. 
More than 400 homes were damaged 
or demolished by the tornado. 

These wrathful acts of nature strike 
where people live. Schools exist where 
people live. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, that our school buildings and 
our school children become victims of 
such catastrophes. In our desire to 
wipe such experiences from our mem- 
ories, we should not lose sight of the 
possibilities these experiences offer to 
evaluate effects and to improve fu- 
ture practice. 





HOLLIS A. MOORE SR. is well 
acquainted with the essentials of 
school building design. During his 
tenure as superintendent at Tyler, 
Tex., plans for the strikingly orig- 
inal Tyler Junior High School were 
developed (The Nation’s ScHooLs, 
January 1955). Before going to 
Tyler in 1951, Dr. Moore was 
superintendent at Greeley, Colo., 
| Kerrville and La Feria, Tex., and 
| at Jasper, Mo. He served as ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Gil- 
mer-Aikin committee, which was 
| largely responsible for the state 
aid plan now in use in Texas. 





School Building Council “Regrets Misrepresentation = 


N.C.S.C. restates principles of true economy . . . Joins architects in statement 


of common purposes . . . Continues to initiate research . . . Reports progress in 


setting up lighting standards . . . Extends liaison to more groups . . . Reviews 


major publication program . . . Reports membership increases above 300 mark 


LEO E. BUEHRING 


SOLATED instances of alleged 

waste should not be used to imply 
that schoolhouse construction in gen- 
eral is not economical. 

Such, in essence, was the reply of 
the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction to the criticism of school 
building costs by the Reader's Digest 
and other publications. Without nam- 
ing specific magazines, the council, in 
annual meeting in Milwaukee October 
15 to 18, “regretted misrepresentation 
of the true economy of schoolhouse 
construction throughout the country.” 
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Each community contemplating the 
construction of a new school building 
was “urged to seek from reliable 
sources the pertinent information 
needed to determine the facilities re- 
quired to house the educational pro- 
gram it desires for its boys and girls.” 

Insisting that school construction in 
general has been efficient and econom- 
ical, the council reported that “the 
per-pupil cost of providing public 
school facilities has not increased as 
rapidly as has the cost of labor and 
materials. Research shows that labor 


and material costs have increased 200 
per cent during the last 20 years while 
the cost per classroom and related 
facilities has increased 150 per cent. 
While effecting this economy, school 
officials and architects have materially 
improved the functional design of 
school facilities.” 

The council further warned that 
“jnitial cost is not a measure of true 
economy. Cheap construction result- 
ing in high maintenance and a short 
life is a wasteful type of schoolhouse 
construction. The measure of a good 
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Members of the official team of the N.C.S.C. for the coming year are (stand- 
ing, left to right): James L. Taylor and James L. Reid, new members of the ex- 
ecutive committee; George D. Englehart, vice president; Edward J. Braun, 
retiring president and ex-officio executive committeeman. With them is W. W. 
Theisen, 1955-56 president and chairman of local arrangements. Seated are 


Harold Silverthorn, 


investment in a school is determined 
by how well it serves the educational 
purposes of the community. A school 


building is an educational tool; if it 
does not serve this purpose well, it 
it is not an economical investment no 
matter how low the initial cost.” 

Refuting assertions in some national 
publications, the council's official state- 
ment concluded: “The economies in 
school construction generally achieved 
by school boards throughout the na- 
tion is a tribute to the ability and 
sincerity of these board members. 
Continuance of already achieved econ- 
omies and the realization of others 
depend upon continued use by school 
boards of competent school officials 
and creative architects.” 

As always, this year’s 34th annual 
meeting was a work conference rather 
than a convention. A good portion 
of the time was devoted to the 
planning and refinement of the text 
of planning brochures; other hours 
went into an examination of materials 
recently off the press. Reports on 
liaison meetings with representatives 
of other groups were featured. 

An international flavor was given 
to one of the sessions by Ray L. 
Hamon, chief of the housing section, 
U.S. Office of Education. Dr. Hamon, 
who was a delegate to the 20th in- 
ternational conference on public ed- 
ucation held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in July, told of the discussions and 
sketched what he saw on a “flying” 
tour of western European schools. 
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president, and W. D. McClurkin, 


secretary-treasurer. 


Today much closer cooperation ex- 
ists between the European architect 
and the educator than a decade ago, 
Dr. Hamon observed, with resulting 
improvement in design. Current Euro- 
pean school construction is quite 
modern and matches our best work, 
he stated, Marshall Plan money hav- 
ing made it so. 

Harold Silverthorn of Gary, Ind., 
was named the new president. The 
next two convention cities were an- 
nounced as Seattle, during the week 
of Sept. 22, 1958, and Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1959. 

Although the National Council has 
not sought to become a large body, 
nevertheless, steady organizational 
growth has taken place concurrently 
with the steady increase in the num- 
ber of school people specializing in 
this field. After 25 names were added 
to the rolls at this year’s meeting, the 
council constituency for the first time 
exceeds the 300 mark. Of this number 
some 115 were in Milwaukee, along 
with wives and guests. 


PATTERN FOR LARGER SCHOOLS 


At the opening session, Harold S. 
Vincent, Milwaukee superintendent, 
discussed building problems in a large 
city. Stating that practices grow out 
of purpose, Dr. Vincent outlined five 
basic principles adhered to by the 
Milwaukee system: Education facili- 
ties should be adequate, expansible, 
adaptable, geared to the needs of the 
child, and constructed at a cost con- 


sistent with the economy of the com- 
munity concerned. 

State education departments today 
are issuing fewer directives and offer- 
ing more direction, according to Merle 
A. Stoneman, professor of school ad- 
ministration, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. A survey of the 48 states by 
the council’s committee on state ser- 
vices showed the following: Continu- 
ing files are being maintained at the 
department of education offices so 
that facts gathered are preserved 
for future use. There is closer contact 
by state department personnel with 
local boards of education and lay 
groups. More statistics on costs are 
being compiled and made available 
at the al level. More local and re- 
gional workshops are being arranged. 
The tendency is to permit a greater 
portion of the load to be carried 
outside of the state office. More pub- 
lications are being prepared, but 
few deal with standards. 

At the annual banquet, council 
members were urged to continue in 
even greater measure to consult 
teachers and curriculum specialists in 
their planning. The speaker was Dave 
Willis, director of the department of 
education, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee. Dr. Willis also pleaded for 
support in convincing communities 
that with the completion of a new 
school plant the job has not been 
completed; it has, in fact, just begun. 


MAJOR PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


Members of the research and pub- 
lications committee reported achieve- 
ments: The 96 page brochure, 
“Secondary School Plant Planning,” 
is off the press. A similar compilation 
on elementary school plant planning 
is in final manuscript form. An ex- 
tensively revised edition of the 1953 
Guide for Planning School Plants is 
expected to be available during the 
early part of 1958. 

Under the direction of Lloyd Wait, 
building coordinator for the Caddo 
Parish public schools, Shreveport, La., 
work groups were set up on conven- 
tion time for other suggested pub- 
lications. Copy for the publication on 
postsecondary school and university 
activities will be in final form at the 
Seattle meeting next year. A sug- 
gested pamphlet setting forth the 


‘ principles on selection, purchase and 


maintenance of equipment and furni- 
ture is expected to be ready for 
council approval at that time. A 
third project, on renovation and re- 
habilitation, is in work. 

G. B. Nordrum, director of North 
Dakota’s state school construction fund, 
Bismarck, reviewed the preliminary 
work of the committee preparing a 
guide on permanent property account- 
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Create your own new soups with 


Campbells SOUP MATES 





PUREE MONGOLE 
SOUP 


GREEN PEA TOMATO 
SouP | Sour | Add 2 50-oz. soup cans water 

aa to 1 50-0z. can Campbell’s con- 
densed Green Pea Soup; stir until smooth. Blend in 
1 50-0z. can Campbell’s condensed Tomato Soup 
and \4 teaspoon curry powder. Heat but do not boil. 
33 6-oz. servings. 


MUSHROOM TOMATO 
SOUP 


Add 3 50-0z. soup cans water 

gradually to 2 50-oz. cans 
Campbell’s condensed Cream of Mushroom Soup; 
stir until smooth. Blend in 1 50-0z. can Campbell’s 
condensed Tomato Soup. Heat but do not boil. 
49 6-oz. servings. 


15 kinds of Campbell's 
Soups are available 


a 


if ampbela 





CHICKEN CELERY 
SOUP 


Charen 
SouP Stir together 1 50-o0z. can 
Campbell’s condensed Cream 
of Celery Soup and 1 50-0z. can Campbell’s con- 
densed Cream of Chicken Soup. Blend in 2 50-o0z. 
soup cans water. Heat but do not boil. 33 6-oz. 
servings. 


CELERY-CLAM 
CHOWDER 


Add 2 50-0z. soup cans water 

to 1 can Campbell’s condensed 
Cream of Celery Soup; stir until smooth. Blend in 
1 50-oz. can Campbell’s condensed Clam Chowder. 
Heat but do not boil. 33 6-o0z. servings. 


Get other ‘‘Soup-Mate” combinations by writing 


chance oer CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 


the ready-to-serve 


8-oz. size. Restaurant Division (Dept. N-10),100 Market Street, Camden 1, N. J. 
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ing. This book is the third in a series 
of four such guides sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education, with the 
cooperation of various educational 
organizations, including the council. 


MORE INTERGROUP ACTIVITIES 
Encouraged by an expression of 
members, an even greater effort will 
be made in the future to share the 
research findings and experiences of 
other groups. William R. Flesher, 
director of the bureau of educational 
research, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, reporting for the liaison com- 


mittee, stressed the need for more 


special tie-ins on specific current 
projects of such organizations. Sub- 
sequently the council directed | its 
president to create ad hoc liaison: for 
such purposes. On-going liaison will 
be initiated with four groups in ad- 
dition to the eight with which such 
relations have been maintained. The 
new relationships will be with the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the National 
School Boards Association, and the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. A manual for liaison representa- 
tives is to be prepared. 


Bishop Robert J. Armstrong High School, Sacramento, California 


Harry J. Devine, A.l.A., Architect 


Outside corridors are among the 
features of this beautifully modern, 
two-story brick and concrete high 
school. Dudley locks were specified 
by the architect. 

Gymnasium lockers are protected 
by 630 master-keyed P-570 Pad- 
locks. The ““home’’ lockers for 
students and teachers use 872 built- 
in, master-keyed 5-540 Locks. Both 
series of locks are keyed to the same 
master key and combinations are re- 
corded in the Dudley Master Chart. 


Fits all locker 
Quick « i 


Locker 
Problems ? 


Ask the man 
from Dudley 


The Dudley representative in your . 
area will gladly work with you to . 
solve problems of locker admini- 
stration and control. This expert 
counsel is an exclusive Dudley 
service, available to you without ° 
cost or obligation of any kind. 


$-540 
Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 


piercings. 
oh 


+i. 





with special reset key. : 


The DUDLEY 
Master Key 


Can't be duplicated 
on ordinary key making 
machines. 


Finest of all master-keyed pad- 
locks. Cast aluminum cose, extra 
heavy steel shackle. Self-locking. 
Rotating dial. 


DUDLE 


Lock 
Corporation 


Dept. 1210, Crystal Lake, Illinois 








A review of the work of the joint 
task committee on school lighting 
was given by Wilfred F. Clapp, assist- 
ant superintendent, Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing. Efforts of representatives of 
the council, the American Institute of 
Architects, and the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society to compile a revision 
of the 1948 standard on school light- 
ing have progressed, Mr. Clapp in- 
dicated, and prospects for agreement 
look brighter than a year ago. In the 
absence of Charles D. Gibson, com- 
mittee chairman, his report was read 
to the meeting. 

Favorable action was taken on the 
statement on responsibility and _rela- 
tionship which representatives of the 
American Institute of Architects and 
the National Council have been con- 
sidering for some time, and both 
bodies have approved joint publica- 
tion of the statement. 


COUNCIL OBJECTIVES 


The newly elected president of the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Harold Silverthorn, is di- 
rector of school buildings and proper- 
ties, Gary, Ind. In evaluating the 
goals of the council and charting its 
program for the coming year, Mr. 
Silverthorn has arrived at certain con- 
victions, which he expressed to a rep- 
resentative of The NaTIon’s SCHOOLS. 

“In the early days of the organiza- 
tion,” Mr. Silverthorn recalls, “council 
members got together and exchanged 
ideas on a high-class judgment and 
experience level. But with the tre- 
mendous amount of school building 
planning that needs to be done today 
we can no longer depend on subjec- 
tive judgment. We need to stimulate 
experimentation in the best sense 
of that term. We need to make use of 
specialists in many fields, bringing 
their peculiar talents to bear upon the 
wide range of schoolhouse planning 
problems. ° 

Much basic research also is needed, 
Mr. Silverthorn pointed out. Greater 
use must be made of the available 
findings of research in such areas as 
ventilation, acoustics, interior deco- 
rating, color studies, architectural 
landscaping, and city planning as ap- 
plied to the solution of school prob- 
lems. And the council must continue 
to stimulate research. 

The new president observed that 
the goals of the organization have 
surpassed the limits of its treasury. 
Recognizing its own financial inade- 
quacy to underwrite research of 
needed major proportions, the coun- 
cil for some years has been interested 
in the setting up of an agency through 
which such research might be initi- 
ated with the aid of grants or sub- 
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and Feel the Cushioned 
Flex of KREOLITE 
Gym Floors 





With apologies to Pepsi-Cola, we are 
saying “‘KREOLITE, the floor with 
more bounce to the ounce”. 


It so aptly describes KREOLITE FLEXIBLE 
STRIP End Grain Wood Block Flooring 
with its built-in cushioning resiliency. 


Kreolite has other most wanted features 
that make it a better gym floor; Durable 
Beauty, Easy and Economicce! to install 
and maintain . . . it’s safer too, because 
it’s splinter-proof. 


Liked by players and coaches and 
preferred by budget conscious school 
officials, Kreolite will prove to be the 
most satisfactory floor you ever specified. 
Write today for performance data and 
specifications. Take your first step to 
better floors for gyms, multi-purpose 
rooms or shops. 
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foundation, and 
disseminate 


sidies from 
means developed to 
widely such findings. 

In this connection 
brought up to date on efforts cur- 
rently being made in this direction. 
Two groups, one sponsored by Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University 
and the other originated by the 
American Institute of Architects, have 
been cooperating on an exploratory 
basis through a subcommittee of mem- 
bers from both groups. It is hoped 
that foundation money will be avail- 
able to underwrite the project. As an 
endorser in principle of the mutual 


some 


members were 


efforts, the national council is ex- 
pected to be invited to help identify 
some of the problems that require 
investigation. 


NEW OFFICIAL FAMILY 

Officers for the new year, in addi- 
tion to President Silverthorn, who 
was advancea from vice president, 
are: vice president, George D. Engle- 
hart, director of school building ser- 
vices, state department of education, 
Jefferson City, Mo., and a former 
member of the executive committee, 
and secretary-treasurer, W. D. Mc- 
Clurkin, director, division of surveys 
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COOK MACHINERY CO., Inc., 4122 S. Commerce St. 


THOROUGHNESS 


SIMPLE, 


FOOLPROOF 
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WASHERS 
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SHETTE:| 


Today serving thousands of 
industries who do their own 
laundry; as well as commer- 
cial laundry and cleaning 
establishments. Offered in 
choice of 25, 50, 75, and 
100 Ib. capacities — cabi- 
net or pedestal models, Full 
details without obligation. 
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and field services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., who has filled that office for 
11 consecutive years. 

Elected to fill Dr. Englehart’s un- 
expired one-year portion of a three- 
year term on the executive committee 
was James L, Reid, supervisor of 
school plants, Maryland State De- 
partment of Education, Baltimore. 
Named to a full term, succeeding 
Francis Darby of San Diego, Calif., 
was James L. Taylor, specialist for 
planning school buildings, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Retiring President Edward J. Braun, 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
construction and_ finances, —— 
County schools, Arlington, Va., auto- 
matically became an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the committee. N. L. George, 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
business management, Oklahoma City 
schools, continues as a committee 
member. 

Norman J. Aaron, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of school construc- 
tion, Fulton County schools, Atlanta, 
Ga., was honored by election to life 


membership. 


OFFICIAL PRONOUNCEMENTS 


In addition to the usual expressions 
of thanks, and resolutions touched 
upon in other portions of this report, 
the National Council took an official 
stand on the following subjects: 

State support. The council again 
emphasized the need for state support 
of public school plant construction “as 
a logical and necessary part of the 
financial program, whose aims are to 
equalize the educational opportunities 
within states.” It is imperative, the 
resolution stated, that “local school 
districts continue to exercise a maxi- 
mum of control over the design and 
planning of their schools, consistent 
with the responsibility of the states to 
safeguard minimum requirements for 
health, safety and adequacy.” 

Federal aid. Recognizing the con- 
tinuing and growing shortage of class- 
rooms, the council reaffirmed its posi- 
tion of “favoring the utilization of fed- 
eral financial resources to help arrest 
the shortage of facilities and to help 
overcome the crisis in public school 
plants,” provided such federal financial 
aid is distributed to state education 
agencies and by the states to local 
school administration units. 

Uniform accounting. Commendation 
and encouragement were voted to the 
efforts of council committees and 
other interested groups “devoted to 
the formulation of uniform practices 
in computing and reporting school 
plant costs” and to the development 
of a_ school property accounting 
manual by the U.S.O.E. # 
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GOLD BOND HELPS THEM 


HEAR THE TEACHER... 


\* 


...GOLD BOND HELPS THEM THINK ~ 


The quiet atmosphere of study in the new Maryvale 
Junior High School, Cheektowaga, N.Y., is provided 
by the Gold Bond Travacoustic ceiling. Beautiful in 
appearance, Travacoustic is the aristocrat of acousti- 
cal ceiling tiles. 

Travacoustic helps students hear better because 
teachers’ voices are more distinct in echo-free rooms. 
Travacoustic helps students think better because distract- 
ing noises are absorbed. Travacoustic helps the facu/t) 
teach better because better hearing means better 
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Gold Bond 
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instruction with less effort. 

Because Travacoustic is made with mineral fibers, 
it is firesafe—can’t burn. It is efficient, too — absorbs 
up to 80% of all sounds that strike it. And each 
gracefully-fissured Travacoustic tile provides high 
reflection of diffused, glare-free light. 

Maintenance men simply vacuum Travacoustic® 
ceilings. For more information on what Gold Bond® 
Sound-Conditioning will mean in your school, mail 
the coupon below. 


NATIONAL GypsuM ComPANY, Dept. NS-127, Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of “QUIET... Aid to Educa- 

tion” containing information on how sound-condi- 

tioning can help me solve school noise problems. 


Name 


Address 
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Conducted by 
Walter A. Wittich 








INSTRUCTION AND FACILITIES 


School-Owned Radio Stations 
Gear Programs to Classroom Use 


MILDRED B. KAISER 


Utilization Director, Radio KLON-FM 
Long Beach, Calif., Unified School District 


NTEREST in technics for utilizing 

radio in the schools is spreading 
across the United States. By means 
of a questionnaire, I gathered some in- 
dications of policy and practice from 
radio stations owned by public schools 
across the country.* 

The work done in New York City, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Detroit is 
probably well known. There were 31 
similar stations in existence when this 
study was initiated in 1954; approxi- 
mately one-third of these had been 
established within the last five years. 
Since _ this investigation was com- 
pleted, at least six additional boards 
of education have provided for non- 
commercial FM stations. 

From the results of this study 
it appears that these school-owned 
broadcast stations are serving the in- 


* Detailed results of this study may be 
found in a master’s thesis at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, entitled “The 
Potential Contribution of Classroom Ra- 
dio to the Learning Process,” by Mildred 
Bowers Kaiser. 
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Station KLON in Long Beach, Callif., practical training 
and experience are offered to students who are inter- 
ested in learning many practical broadcasting technics. 


Mildred B. Kaiser has been “radio | 
lady” with the Long Beach schools | 
since 1949. She has also taught | 
there, and has held administrative 
positions in Ohio and in Maryland. 


— — | 


structional programs of their districts 
in two major ways: 

1. By providing educational and 
cultural radio broadcasts for class- 
room listening under the guidance 
of the regular classroom teacher, as 
well as for the more informal type 
of listening after school hours. : 

Programs in many schools across 
the country are carefully planned 
within the curricular requirements of 
such subjects as music, history, litera- 
ture, social studies, health and science. 
These are developed for the age and 
grade level of the students who will 
be listening and range from the story- 
time program for kindergarten chil- 
dren to the discussion type of broad- 
cast for high school seniors enrolled 
in the social studies. 


2. By offering practical technical 
training and experience to students 
interested in learning broadcasting 
technics. Opportunities in this area 
are workshop experience in writing 
and in producing the programs for 
broadcast to the local schools or for 
after-school listening. The students 
may extend their practical experience 
to actual work on the technical and 
electronic phases of the control room 
operation within the school station. 

As would be expected, variations 
in staff organization and operation 
were common; furthermore, most of 
the stations indicated that they were 
using some form of self-evaluation 
during the year. A high degree of 
variation showed itself in the manner 
of use of broadcasts and in the sub- 
ject matter treated. Finally, a signifi- 
cant trend was noted in the common 
practice of providing program guide 
material to the teachers to help them 
enhance classroom participation. 

Following the pattern of others 
across the country in many respects, 


Broadcasts are carefully planned to follow the curriculum 
requirements. They are most used in such subjects as lit- 
erature, music, social studies, history, health and science. 
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FM Station KLON in 1950 instituted 
its operations as a noncommercial sta- 
tion owned by the Long Beach Uni- 
fied School District. The Federal 
Communications Commission assigned 
KLON to Channel 201. at a frequency 
of 88.1 megacycles, with a power of 
10 watts. During the seven years 
of KLON’s operation, the number of 
hours of broadcasts to classrooms has 
increased from 1% to more than 7 
hours each school day. 

Station KLON serves primarily the 
dual purpose of offering radio pro- 
grams that contribute to the achieve- 
ment of educational objectives and of 


PLUMBING 


FIXTURES 


providing experience in broadcasting 
technics to the students of Long Beach 
schools and Long Beach City College. 

Programs for classroom listening 
are planned for pupils from kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade and 
deal with such topics as stories and 
singing (for the primary grades), 
health, safety, nutrition, American 
writers, California history, interna- 
tional relations, and problems for 
study in social studies classes. 


SELF-EVALUATION 


With current offerings under way 
and with the experience of seven years 
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lavatory 


Tech sink 


that solve problems for schools 


Kohler fixtures and fittings were 
chosen for the James Madison Ele- 
mentary School, Manitowoc, Wiscon- 
sin, because they assure superior 
school serviceability, and easy eco- 
nomical maintenance. The school itself 
was chosen to be exhibited at the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Convention, and the 20th 
International Conference on Public 
Education, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Kohler Co., Kohler 


KOHLE 


Wisconsin 


The Juneau vitreous china lavatory 
has an integral wall support with 
extra wall-bearing surface to resist 


| 


| 
| 





strain, At the base are screw openings | 
to insure firm wall-anchorage with- | 


out added support. 


The Tech sink for classrooms, is of | 


acid-resisting enameled iron. It has 
a high-arched spout for filling recep- 
tacles, and a self-closing bubbler that 
reduces the need for pupils to leave 

the room. Other fix- 


tures include Rock- | 
well closets, Branham | 
urinals, Glenbrook | 


drinking fountains. | 


Fittings are all brass, 
chromium-plated. 


Established 1873 


Ror KOHLER 


CONTROLS 





behind it, the future of KLON is 
closely tied in with the program of 
research to study all program types 
and the best classroom use of each 
one and with continuing self-evalua- 
tion to determine the success of pro- 
grams and procedures in the eyes of 
teachers and administrators. 

The self-evaluation study was con- 
ducted in 1953, just three years after 
KLON was set up to serve the Long 
Beach school system. In April 1956, 
a second survey was made to deter- 
mine; (a) the extent of teacher-pupil 
utilization of KLON programs; (b) 
the value of KLON programs as an 
aid to learning in the classrooms of 
the Long Beach schools, and (c) the 
extent and degree of acceptance of 
the services provided by the office 
of radio-TV education. 

With the assistance of Theron 
Freese, assistant superintendent of 
schools (instruction), Anton Thomp- 
son, director of research, and Frank 
B. George, supervisor of radio-TV edu- 
cation, a series of questionnaires was 
developed to obtain the information 
desired from teachers and principals. 


WHAT KLON LEARNED 

During the six-week survey period, 
307 teachers, who were selected at 
random, tuned into KLON broadcasts 
a total of 2083 times. Elementary 
school teachers in the random sample 
used the broadcasts more extensively 
than did junior or senior high school 
teachers. Two-thirds of the teachers 
reported that their pupils “always or 
usually” reacted favorably. 

The program guides, for use with 
the broadcasts, were “always or usual- 
ly” used by a majority of the teachers. 
More than two-thirds of the teach- 
ers indicated satisfaction with these 
guides, and the principals concurred. 

It was believed that educational 
values were promoted by the general 
appropriateness to grade level for 
which the programs were intended. 
Certain program series were pin- 
pointed as excellent in this area. Vir- 
tually all the teachers felt that the 
KLON programs were “always or 
usually” appropriate to grade level. 

Three-fourths of the elementary 
school principals stated that the local 
series scamibees to more effective 
classroom instruction, and one-half of 
the junior high school principals were 
in agreement with this evaluation. 

A response as favorable as this one 
points clearly to the rich possibilities 
inherent in this medium. As was borne 
out by the experience of the educa- 
tional stations across the country, an 
intelligent appraisal and skillful treat- 
ment of this medium will go far in 
leading children into avenues of con- 
structive interests and lasting values. + 
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BETTER 
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St. Theresa School, Perola and Urbach, 
Palatine, Ill. Architects 


Vina-Lux delivers other benefits, too—in 


Leading school designers stress the importance 
of maximum light reflectance in classroom floor- 
ing. This quality is built into Vina-Lux vinyl 
asbestos tile, with exclusive Micromatic veining 
...the soft, subtly distributed marbleizing 
which results in lighter, brighter floors. 


durability and resistance to spilled foods and 
chemicals...in surprisingly low installation and 
maintenance costs. In 31 designer-approved 
colors and four styles, Vina-Lux looks different— 


performs better! Send for color charts, samples. 


Remember . . . Vina-Lux costs less to own per foot per year! 





: AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


UNIVERSITY UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. | 556 FROST BANK BLDG. @ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


OF VINA-LUX AZROCK ° AZPHLE X ° 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Conducted by 








Mary deGarmo Bryan 


Fleven Headaches and Four Tranquilizers 


ROBERT E. WILSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Mansfield, 


HE cafeteria personnel sometimes 

may think; “What does a superin- 
tendent know about a school was 
program? All he ever has to do with 
it is to stop in for a cup of coffee or 
to complain about what yesterday’s 
lunch did to his digestive system or 
to inquire why the school lunch fund 
is running in the red.” 

My appraisal® is predicated upon 
personal experience in six Ohio school 
systems in which I have served, rang- 
ing in size from a small consolidated 
rural school system with approximate- 
ly 200 pupils up toa medium size city 
with more than 20,000 pupils, from 
a lunch program that serves approxi- 
mately 100 lunches a day up to one 
serving more than 7000 meals daily, 
from a one-cook operation and/or a 
volunteer-help program to one that 
utilizes the services of more than 100 
employes. 

The word “appraisal,” when stripped 
of its educational jargon, means sim- 
ply to most of us “What do you think 
of it?” or “What's wrong with it?” so 
I shall “tell you what I think of it 
based upon personal experience. 


PROGRAM IS SERVICE 


A school lunch program, from one 
point of view, is a service a school 
system provides its pupils. It is one 
of the nonessential services for con- 
ducting an educational program, one 
of several extracurricular activities 
generally accepted as a necessity. It 
has been around long enough that few 
people any longer debate its value. 
A school just isn't a school in this area 
without a lunch program. Occasion- 
ally we are reminded, however, espe- 
cially in times of economic stress, that 
the school lunch program—like many 
other activities that have gained a 
foothold onto the educational system 
—is only a service that has little rela- 

* Adapted from an address given at the 
Ohio Statewide Summer School Lunch 
Conference. June 1957, 
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tionship to the fundamental purposes 
for which schools were originally 
established. 


CONVENIENCE FOR MOTHERS 


From another point of view, the 
school lunch program is a convenience 
for working mothers, or for mothers 
who play bridge, who take part in 
community social and welfare activ- 
ities, or who just don’t want their 
kids at home. The impetus to this 
baby-sitting function of school lunches 
was given during World War II when 
great numbers of women assisted in 
the defense efforts of the nation. The 
need for lunches served at school for 
this reason is no longer as severe as 
it was during the crisis. Once the 
habit is started, however, there is no 
backtracking! Today a school lunch 
program is unquestionably still a con- 
venience to many parents. 

From another standpoint, the school 
lunch program merely means an extra 
duty for teachers, and is at least par- 
tially responsible for their accusations 
that they are overworked, that they 
have jangled nerves, and that they 
don’t even get time to go to the rest- 
room. It gives them an opportunity 
to introduce the issue of extra pay 
for extra duty. 

A school lunch program is a risk, 
an additional hazard with which school 
officials must cope: a risk from food 
poisoning, scaldings, cuts or falling 


on slippery floors. 


During his three-year tenure at 
Mansfield, Ohio, Superintend- 
ent Robert E. Wilson has had 
ample opportunity to sample school 
lunches hie. Dr. Wilson served as 
assistant superintendent in Canton 
and Elyria, Ohio, and was executive 
head of schools in Gambier, Ohio, 
before taking his present position. 
He earned both his master's and 
doctor's degrees at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, where he was on the staff | 
of the department of education. | 


From another point of view, the 
school lunch program is a charitable 
gesture for indigent children. This 
objective was stimulated during the 
depression years, when it was true 
that the only balanced, hot meals 
some children received each day were 
at the school lunch counter. Although 
the need for free lunches to indigent 
children has decreased substantially 
since World War II, and even though 
we are in the highest peak of pros- 
perity and family income of the na- 
tion’s history, most schools continue 
to provide many free lunches. 

The school lunch department is a 
source of headaches so numerous as 
to be exceeded only by the number 
of headaches generated by the ath- 
letic department. 


1. Headaches of purchasing: This 
brings up the familiar oe a of 
whether to buy economically or 
whether to patronize local firms, and, 
if you patronize local firms, which 
ones? It presents a time consuming 
problem of interviewing dozens of 
salesmen—of foods, equipment, kitchen 
utensils, soap powders, ad infinitum. 


2. Headaches of wages and sal- 
aries: Are salaries high enough, too 
high, or just about right? The school 
lunch program entails the necessity 
to poe te periodic surveys of other 
school, systems to see how our pay 
scale stacks up with theirs, as well 
as surveys of local industries for com- 
parison purposes. Decisions must be 
made regarding the salary value of 
head cook versus dishwasher and 
salad cook, and the monetary value 
of cafeteria worker versus teacher and 
custodian. It involves the question of 
pay for holidays, for vacations, for 
overtime, and who is to get her ex- 
penses paid to the state convention. 


3. Headache of personnel: Can you 
get enough qualified people to do 
the job as you would like to see it 
done? A severe headache in this area 
springs from the practice of many 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The greatest food service 
in America 


t Oe 
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By an impressive preference, schools and colleges con- 
tinually serve Sexton Quality Foods. Sexton sells and 
services directly more schools and colleges than any other 
wholesale grocer in America. Sexton has earned this 
enviable position in the food field by maintaining con- 
sistent uniformity—always providing the finest there is in 
freshness, flavor and nutriment. In addition, the Sexton 
line is notable for its exceptional extent and variety. 
Equally important, the coast-to-coast network of Sexton 
warehouses insures prompt deliveries via the great white 
fleet of Sexton trucks. You can depend upon Sexton 
service. It is the proud outgrowth of 74 years of Sexton 
experience in meeting institutional needs. 
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women working together and getting 
along with one another and the still 
more ticklish problem of women work- 
ing for a woman boss. The greatest 
need for research in human engineer- 
ing today still exists in the area of 
discovering how women can work side 
by side harmoniously. 

4. Headache of public relations: 
Who's going to get the milk order, 
the meat order, and the bread order? 
Every administrator is familiar with 
the public relations involved in op- 
position from local restaurant opera- 
tors who think we are seeking to de- 
prive them of their livelihood and 


"No other dishwasher could give us the econ— 
omy, speed, efficiency, durability and beauty 
that the Jackson does for the low price." 


Sincerely yours, 


STAINLESS STEEL 


JACKSON 


DISHWASHER 


L 


thereby upset the entire system of 
free enterprise, and with the public 
relations involved in community 
groups that want to serve dinners in 
the cafeteria in order to beat the 
price that the restaurants charge for 
the same service. 

5. Headache of discipline during 
the noon hour. I don’t know why it 
is that kids are more resourceful at 
thinking up ways of tormenting the 
teacher responsible for discipline dur- 
ing the noon period than at any other 
time of the day, but somehow they 
manage it. High school youngsters 
can gobble down a huge plate of food 


[Any 


(Mrs.) Fannye Sue Jones, President, Alabama 
Association School Lunch Supervisors 


Washes, Rinses and : nitizes 950 Dishes Per Hour! 


Now With Built-In Booster Heater 


Greatly reduces initial investment and installation cost — no external 
booster required. Saves you money and valuable floor space. 


Fits Anywhere 
. in a corner, under a shelf, cupboard or counter. Occupies only two 
square feet of floor space. Perfect for small, crowded kitchens! 


Costs Less 
. . than other commercial spray type dishwashers. Quickly pays for 
itself in reduced labor, breakage and detergent costs! 


Phone your dealer 
or mail coupon TODAY 
for further information. 


Name 


The JACKSON Products Company 


3712 East 93rd Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Please send free booklet, prices and information. 





* 
JACKSON 


Address 





DISHWASHERS 











in less than five minutes, and then 
what do they do for the next 20 min- 
utes because the lunch period is 25 
minutes long? One high school prin- 
cipal solved this discipline problem 
by having a moment of silent prayer 
before the students start eating. This 
seemed to settle the youngsters. 


6. Headache of how to dispose of 
garbage. 


7. Headache of a lunchroom pro- 
viding an added inducement for 
thievery and building break-ins. 


8. Headache of someone, usually 
teachers, collecting money, counting 
and accounting for it, and keeping 
track of who paid for how many 
meals. Here is a note one of our 
teachers received from a parent this 
year: 

“Dear Teacher. Why can’t my girl 
eat in your cafeteria no more? What 
did you do with the money I sent 
you by her? Why should you steal 
my money when you don’t even have 
to work for a living like I do? If you 
don’t let her eat there tomorrow, I 
won't send her to school no more.” 


9. Headache of performing mass 
feeding in a hurry and still comply- 
ing with sanitation and health de- 
partment requirements. 


10. Headache of another set of 
records—records of profit and _ loss, 
records of purchasing and _ sales, 
menus, wages, retirement, hospitaliza- 
tion, workmen’s compensation, United 
Appeal deductions, surplus foods, and 
so on. 

11. Headache of providing an addi- 
tional source of complaints—com- 
plaints about the quality or quantity 
of food, food that is too fattening, 
too greasy, not well balanced; com- 
plaints because the servings are too 
small for the football players, while 
the dainty teen-age gal complains that 
she has to pay too much when she 
is trying to maintain her slenderizing 
diet; complaints from parents who 
are embarrassed by serving the same 
food for the evening dinner at home 
as the kids had at school that day; 
complaints from board members be- 
cause the cafeteria operations are run- 
ning in the red or making too much 
profit; complaints from the dentists 
and doctors that we sell candy, in 
addition to the complaints from the 
merchants and teachers previously 
cited. 


OFFERS DINNERS 

On the plus side, the school lunch 
program is an economical device for 
providing evening dinners at student 
and faculty affairs, as well as for occa- 
sional visiting firemen. 

It is a method of reducing the num- 
ber of kids who run the streets at 
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Easiest Way to Efficient School Lunch Service! 


FOR QUICK, HOT MEAL PRODUCTION 
pes Go Electric With 


TOASTMASTER-GRISWOLD | 


ECONOMIZER RANGE 


ideal for School Kitchens... 


Here is the medium-duty kitchen range, 
with the flexibility and capacity toinsure 
speedy service through the lunch hour— 
for every pupil! Eight high-speed heat- 
ing elements are mounted in staggered 
order to accommodate varied stockpot 
sizes. Two large porcelain-lined ovens 
take pans up to 12” x 20". Left-hand 
oven has high-speed broiler unit. Con- 
veniently located controls. Six-inch 
tubular legs conform with sanitary 
standards. 











Model R45 










..-And for Faster Service, No Delays... 
the TOASTMASTER HOT-FOOD SERVER 


Now you can cook ahead—serve hot, oven-fresh meals and sand- 
wiches hours later to accommodate peak-load periods. Thanks to the 
exact heat and moisture control of the Toastmaster Hot-Food Server, 
cooked foods keep perfectly for hours, without shrinkage, loss of 
flavor or eye appeal. The secret? A scientific system of six-sided warm 
air circulation and adjustable humidity controls for each drawer, 
plus an exacting Robertshaw thermostat. No installation expense; 
plugs into standard 115-volt circuit. 



















Model 3D8 
the complete line of electric cooking equipment 


TOASTMASTER-GRISWOLD 


“TOASTMASTER" is a registered trademark of McGraw-Edison Company, Elgin, Illinois. 












TOASTERS @ BUN TOASTERS @ SANDWICH GRILLS @ BROILERS @ FRY KETTLES © GRIDDLES e¢ GRILLS 
HOT-FOOD SERVERS @ HOT PLATES © OVENS @ RANGES e@ WAFFLE BAKERS @ FOOD WARMERS 
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noon, who raid candy stores, who 
participate in noon-time automobile 
rides and necking sprees. 

It can mean an additional educa- 
tional opportunity for children to 
learn about proper diet, proper eat- 
ing habits, manners and a sense of 
responsibility. 

You may be wondering why we 
continue the school lunch program 
in our school system if I feel the way 
I do. I think there are three reasons 
why I am in favor of continuing it, 
and probably even expanding our 
worl lunch program. In the first 
place, I gave a clue to one reason 


earlier, namely, we are stuck with it. 
Once it is started, there is no retract- 
ing. Once parents get in the habit 
of sending their children to school 
for lunch, some would rather with- 
draw their tax support of schools al- 
together than to go back to preparing 
lunch for kids at home. 

The four new elementary buildings 
we opened up this year have com- 
plete cafeteria services, better than 
ever before, the primary reason being 
that it just wouldn’t be sane to pro- 
vide it in some elementary schools 
and not in others. We couldn't live 
with that situation. 


Seat your School today 
for generations to come 
with INTERNATIONALS 


Scientifically designed to encourage 
correct posture for all ages, INTERNATIONAL seats with 
their unit construction, hingeless seat action, steel 
frames and supports and ease of maintenance will serve 
class after class for generations to come. 


Ask for an INTERNATIONAL Seating 
Engineer to help you seat your auditorium better for less money. 


Write today for illustrated brochure 
showing typical INTERNATIONAL Seat installations and 
giving specifications. 


International Seat Division, Union City Body Company, Inc. 
Union City, Indiana 








This is sort of a negative reason 
why we should continue, but the two 
favorable meanings to the lunch pro- 
gram I cited are probably enough in 
themselves to justify the program. The 
fact that it is a service to the com- 
munity and to boys and girls and 
the fact that it is an opportunity for 
additional learning for children are 
pretty important facts. 

There exists a popular educational 
philosophy which suggests that “any- 
thing a school sponsors should have 
educational value or we_ shouldn't 
sponsor it.” Alert school systems and 
teachers have seized upon the noon 
hour lunch program to provide some 
seriously needed educational experi- 
ences for the students. 

One of the most satisfying and in- 
spirational sights that I have ever ex- 
perienced is to walk into one of our 
elementary buildings at noon, a build- 
ing located in an underprivileged 
section of the district, to watch a 
teacher and a sixth grade pupil sitting 
at opposite ends of the table acting 
as hostesses, to watch each child fold 
his hands and bow his head for a 
word of prayer, the cleanest hands 
and faces that the youngsters have 
probably had all dav, learning to use 
a knife, fork and spoon as they would 
not learn any other way, carrying on 
child talk as they eat slowly a well 
balanced diet, and eating every bite 
on the plate whether they like it or 
not. One of the few rewards for a 
cafeteria supervisor is the occasional 
comment from a parent, “I don’t un- 
derstand how you got Jimmy to eat 
carrots. He just won't do it at home.” 


FOUR NECESSARY PARTS 


Now, what makes for a good school 
lunch program? The supervisor of 
lunchrooms in Mansfield was awarded 
the Margaret Prentiss Award last 
year. I don’t think I am biased when 
I say the award was justifiably made, 
and I think now I am in a little bet- 
ter position to give a degree of sound 
judgment as to the ingredients neces- 
sary for an outstanding school lunch 
program. There are four, and I have 
listed them in order of importance, 
although it is a close race between 
the first two. In my judgment the 
two most important elements for de- 
veloping an outstanding lunch pro- 
gram are the same as they are for 
any other enterprise; that is, good 
management and good personnel. 

The qualities essential for a good 
manager, again, are similar to those 
required for any other executive ca- 
pacity. However, a good manager 
of a school cafeteria has the same 
problem as the manager of any other 
public school department, but differ- 
ing from most business executives, 
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"IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST" 


Specify Blakeslee and you, too, will find the Hidden 
Profit Boosters that make Blakeslee your Best Buy. 
Labor saving design, long-life construction, economical 
performance, these are basic features in every 
Blakeslee dishwasher, peeler, and mixer. Follow the 
example of award-winning operators* and discover for 
yourself that you “bank more when 

you bank on Blakeslee’’. 


*4 oul of 6 First Award winners in 
Institutions Magazine Annual Food Service 
Contest in 1956 and again, 3 more in 1957. 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 
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namely, the school executive must be 
an expert in many fields. 

The lunchroom manager must be 
an expert in human relations. She 
must possess good organizing and 
planning ability. She must be a 
dietitian. She must know purchas- 
ing and accounting, and she must 
have the freedom to plan and oper- 
ate as her particular skills and abil- 
ities dictate. 

More than any other factor, except 
for good management, I think the key 
to a good school lunch program is 
having good rsonnel. Again, I 
would list as the primary qualifica- 
tion for a successful cafeteria worker 
the ability to get along amicably with 
other people. The person must be 
able to adjust smoothly and quickly 
to a variety of changing situations 
and emergencies. These qualities are 
more important than skill. 





RELAX A LITTLE 

Whenever I speak of wholesome 
personal relationship on the part of 
cafeteria personnel, I think of one 
grand cook in a school cafeteria I 
frequent. As soon as she sees me in 
line, she looks up with the question, 
“What would you have today, sir?” 
and without hesitating, I answer: 
“Filet of mignon, tossed salad with 
Roquefort cheese dressing, pecan pie 
and coffee.” She replies, “Very good 
sir,” and then turns to the trough to . 
scoop out for me the Same macaroni 
and cheese that every child is receiv- 
ing. This is silly repartee but it has 
been going on for three years. She 
gets a chuckle out of it every time 
and so do I. Her day is made lighter 
and so is mine. When are we going 
to learn how not to take ourselves 
seriously, get a little fun out of life? 

The third necessity for developing 
an excellent lunch program, of course, 
is good equipment and _ utensils— 
equipment that is economical and 
efficient, and easily maintained. 

The fourth obvious ingredient 
needed for a good cafeteria program 
is good food. 1 am not sure whether 
this should be classified as an in- 
) gredient or as an outcome. No lunch 
' program can be very successful if the 
FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION Send in Coupon! | food is not of acceptable quality in 

meeting the desires of the majority 
MAJESTIC WAX CO., Denver, Colorado of the pupils, recognizing full well 
Pe ena that we cannot please every child 
I'd like to have your jobber give me a free demonstration of the Velva-Sheen everyday. I would only suggest here 
Floor Maintenance Program. that we need to exert greater effort 
NAME ee RL ee EL toward achieving quality more than 
eusiNEss... x: Rtg Ry ee Dee. pe aoe economy in our school lunches. We 
sponses g "ie cee eae are so accustomed in school opera- 
tions to trying to get by with as little 

cry neers if money as possible that we have a 
Representatives and Jobbers Throughout U.S. and Canada tenden cy to serve a substandard meal 


rather than to charge what we ought 
MAJESTIC WAX COMPANY °¢ Denver, Colorado to charge to serve good quality. 
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of fine school furniture 


This is our No. 534 Lifting-Lid Desk. It is from our Universal line— 
one of the most popular lines of school furniture in America today. 


The widespread demand for this desk is due to its functional design, 
flexibility and comfort, plus its many built-in features, such as: 
one-piece Amerex® metal-and-plastic top; wide range of adjust- 
ability of seat and desk; 45° swivel of seat, both right and left. 


But this is only part of the story. So, why not call in the American 
Seating representative and let him give you the complete story as 
it applies to your school and your needs? His wide experience in 
solving school-seating problems is yours for the asking. And he’ll 
guarantee you seating satisfaction at the lowest possible use-cost. 


From the American Seating family 


AMERICAN 
7) —7 ae 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE @ UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE @® ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE © BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS @ STADIUM CHAIRS 


CHAPEL FURNITURE © FOLDING CHAIRS 


Copyright 1957, American Seating Company 


Form 6440-4 + Litho in USA 





From the American Seating family 
of fine school furniture 


This is our Bodiform No. 16-001 Chair, the best seat in any au- 
ditorium. Secret of Bodiform is its exclusive design—back sci- 
entifically contoured to the human body. Also the high-quality 
materials and the precision methods used in its manufacture. 


School authorities like Bodiform full-upholstered auditorium 

chairs. They dress up an auditorium. Reduce noise level. Encour- 

age better work. All Bodiform chairs have our famous spring- 
SEATING arch seat (arched serpentine springs in die-formed steel frame). 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING This insures uniform resilience, long life. 


ee ere a Seen Students like them so well, records show, that they treat them 
with far greater care than ordinary chairs. You'll like them, too. 
Let us demonstrate our Bodiform line soon. 


You'll also be interested in our popular semi-upholstered chair 
No. 16-036 (above, right), with formed-plywood back, as well 
as the full-upholstered 16-001. 
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When a certain school system recently built 


Rote Mr &, 
they excluded kitchens ESS < and cafeterias. 
Hot meals are sail by 


one central kitchen & “or 8 and served in 


multi-purpose rooms directly from 


NACO [iilsitiiims{ HCP Electric food carts. 


RESULT: enormous savings in school 


construction, maintenance, labor and food costs. 
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For brochure and case histories of schools 


Ore ATLAS 


NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS, 1323 Channing Street, Los Angeles 21, Calif 


Serves 373, 26 0z.* meals 
(*full-course meal for children) 


Serves 220, 44 oz.} meals 
(full course meal for adults) 


Easily cleaned. No cracks or crevices 
to catch dirt, food particles. 


Models HCP-165 and HCP-2000 
finished in either standard 
or deluxe stainless steel. 
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Aids for modern peripatetics 


If Aristotle had had to shove a piano around the Lyceum, Western 
intellectual history might be entirely different. For he wouldn’t have 
had much time left to teach. 

Today, with Bassick double-wheel piano casters, even the prettiest 
pedagogue can push a piano around the gym, the modern equivalent of 
the Lyceum. These free-wheeling plate casters make it easy for your 
piano—and other weighty teaching aids—to travel between auditorium 

and classroom. Desks, chairs and lighter equipment, too, take on new, 
quieter mobility on Bassick Rubber-Cushion Glides and Diamond- 
Arrow Casters. THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport 5, Conn. In 


Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
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; ren: AUTOMATION is a 


rather new term, it’s been going on 
for a long time with DON equip- 
ment. For example, toasters that run 
continuously; meat slicers that con- 
trol the thickness of the slice; potato 
and onion peelers; dishwashing ma- 
chines and garbage disposals that 
stop when their work is done, are 
examples of automatic operation in 
the school or college kitchen. 


DON has mechanical equipment for 
various operations: mixers, glass 
washers, potato cutters, meat grind- 
ers, knife sharpeners, and others. 


There are 50,000 items here at DON 
—furnishings and supplies as well 
as equipment — everything needed 
for the preparation and serving of 
food and milk. Discuss your prob- 
lems and your needs with the friend- 
ly DON salesman. 


The famous DON Guar- 
antee of satisfaction or 
your money back ap- 
oie to ‘ieee sold 


2201 S. LaSalle St Chicago 16 Hl 
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Stumping the experts. A new venture was “The Clinic,” under the direction 
of Vice President Percy M. Muir. Some 100 research committee members, at 
62 conference tables, attempted to answer questions not covered at meetings. 


A.S.B.O. 

(Continued From Page 51) 
Cornell, New York, told an afternoon 
session on business administration. Effici- 
ent business methods underlie education, 
even add to its success, but education it- 
self must remain the core of the work of 
business officials. 

Referring to the critics of contemporary 
schoolhouse construction, Dr. Engelhardt 
charged that the real educational 
“palaces” are the foreign imports of years 
ago: dreary, wasteful, nonfunctional and 
totally unfitted for the children of a 
democracy — the towers and the cornices 
to which tradition bound us for so long. 

Attractive schools, he asserted, are as 
much a part of suburbia as are the beau- 
tiful homes, shopping centers, and other 
structures of these new developments. 
The critic who begins “When I went to 
school” should be yanked out of his 
Thunderbird and put back in his Model 
T. Misrepresentation and misinformation 
should get direct answers, the speaker 
stated, and urged business managers not 
to “take that sort of thing sitting down.” 

Repeatedly, Dr. Engelhardt urged 
school business officials to identify them- 
selves more fully with the entire educa- 
tional program and with their communi- 
ty. They should know public education in 
the classroom and. beyond the schvol it- 


Schuyler C. Joyner, business man- 
ager, Los Angeles, A.S.B.O. past 
president, was chairman of con- 
stitution and bylaws committee. 


self since learning does not stop with 
the school grounds. 

The official should be a 
major participant in the planning of 
his community, not merely in its de- 
tails, the speaker counseled. Beyond all 
this, he should take every opportunity to 
defend public education, its purposes and 
its goals, extending himself and his or- 
ganizations in keeping with his abilities, 
and broadening the influence of his 
skills. 

Kenneth McFarland taught the final 
general session from his rule book of 
free enterprise. Dr. McFarland is edu- 
cational consultant for the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., and for Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation; the products of 
the latter served as illustrations. 

Dr. McFarland told the audience he 
had addressed, face to face, more than 
a million people for General Motors 
alone. Formerly, he served as guest lec- 
turer for the Reader's Digest. Prior to 
these connections, he was superintendent 
of schools at Topeka, Kan., from 1942 to 
1951. He pleased his audience with his 
wit and with his conventional attitude 
toward a public school program. 

“When is a man really educated?” 
asked the Very Rev. James M. Malloch, 
speaker at the Sunday evening vespers. 
In answer to his own question the dean 
emeritus of St. James Cathedral, Fresno, 
Calif., discussed a series of self-disciplines 
which a person must exert to be an edu- 
cated individual. Included were: a per- 
spective of history, ability to think philo- 
sophically, to know the sources of in- 
spiration, and to be able to discuss con- 
troversial subjects without loss of temper. 


business 


REPLY TO CRITICS 


Highlighting the official pronounce- 
ments of the convention was the one 
dealing with schoolhouse construction. 
Members adopted unanimously a state- 
ment prepared by the resolutions com- 
mittee and presented at the final session 
by H. C. Bleckschmidt, assistant to the 
superintendent, Normandy Schoo] Dis- 
trict, St. Louis. The five-part resolution 
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Natco Ceramic Glaze 
Vitritile makes cleanliness 
easy in modernkitchens at 
the Grey Nuns Provincial 
House in Lexington, Mass. 


Architect and Engineer: Maguola and Quick, Baltimore, Md. General Contractor: N. S. Kelliher, Boston, Mass. 


Permanent, Attractive, Maintenance-free 
NATCO Ceramic Glaze Vitritile is ideal 
for modern school kitchens 


Natco Ceramic Glaze Vitritile makes possible a new concept of 
cheerful, colorful school interiors. 

Natco Vitritile is available in 21 standard colors to assure crea- 
tion of the exact color scheme and atmosphere desired. From the 
new speckled glaze through plain and mottled finishes every Natco 
shade is functionally correct in degree of hue and brightness. 

But color is only one Natco Vitritile advantage. Economy—in 
initial cost and in maintenance cost are two other major reasons 
builders select Natco Ceramic Glaze Vitritile. It’s an ideal material 
for use in schools and other institutional structures. 
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Natco Vitritile has great practical advantages. An occasional wash 
with soap and water is all that’s needed to keep it spotlessly clean. 
In addition Natco Vitritile walls resist abuse . . . never require 
refinishing or redecorating. 

Natco Vitritile helps cut original construction costs because strong 


structural, fireproof walls and partitions with an attractive interior 
finish can be built in one operation . . . at one cost. 

If you are responsible for institutional construction, moderniza- 
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Lively participants in the cafeteria management discussion talked in terms 





of millions—the millions of dollars of gross volume of their food service. Mas- 


ter of ceremonies here is George H. 


took cognizance of the fact that a larger 
share of the school dollar is continually 
finding its way to school construction; 
that construction costs have risen to a 
point where the cost per classroom has 
aroused concern on a nationwide basis 
through newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles; that generally school board mem- 
bers, architects and administrators have 
achieved economies in schoolhouse con- 
struction, and that the true measure of 
economy is determined by how well 
schoolhouse construction best serves the 
educational needs of a specific commu- 
nity. The convention thereupon resolved 
that the association “continue to favor 
the design and construction of econom- 
ical, durable and functional school build- 
ings, planned to meet the educational 
needs of each local community.” 

Aside from the customary expressions 
of thanks, and resolutions touched upon 
elsewhere, one resolution was adopted 
urging the executive committee to give 
consideration to the appointment of a 
permanent committee that will have as 
its responsibilities the task of evaluating 
the over-all program of research and de- 
termining ways and means of expanding 
the research program. 


NEW OFFICIALS 
One constitutional change ratified by 
the convention involved new official titles. 





Convention sang “Happy Birth- 
day” to Elliott C. “Jack” Spratt, 
St. Joseph, Mo., who was re- 
elected chairman of exhibitors. 


Mueller, controller, Kansas City, Mo. 


.The first vice president hereafter will be 
known as president-elect and the second 
vice president as vice president. 

As recommended by the nominating 
committee, through its chairman, Frank 
J. Hochstuhl Jr., Bloomfield, N. J., a past 
president, the following slate of officers 
and directors was elected to take over on 
January 1: president, J. Harold Husband, 
director of administrative services, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., advanced from first vice 
president; president-elect, Percy M. Muir, 
executive director, Ontario School Trus- 
tees’ Council, Toronto, Ont., this year's 
second vice president; vice president, 
G. Alvin Wilson, assistant superintendent, 
business administration, Oak Park and 
River Forest High School, Oak Park, IIL, 
a former member of the board. 

Reelected to the board of directors for 
a two-year term was Joseph P. McElli- 
gott, supervisor of accounts, San Fran- 
cisco, and former chairman of the 
A.S.B.O. accounting and finance research 
committee. The newly elected board 
member is Frederick W. Hill, assistant 
superintendent in charge of business af- 
fairs, Minneapolis, who was chairman of 
the convention’s new sectional meetings 
on business administration. 

Continuing as board members for an- 
other year are Herschell S. Brannen, as- 
sistant business manager of schools, Hou- 
ston, Tex., and Everett Zabriskie, secre- 
tary, board of education, Nutley, N.J. 

President Hutson automatically will 
become a member of the executive com- 
mittee (officers and directors) upon his 
retirement from the presidency. 

The future potential of the A.S.B.O. 
was an ever-present catalyst in the dis- 
cussions of the working convention, 
viewed from within the framework of 
“the substantial record and the tre- 
mendous activity of this eventful and 
crowded year.” Particularly noteworthy 
have been the increased activities of state 
and regional affiliates. Accordingly the 
convention resolved to encourage the for- 
mation of additional such organizations 
and to explore possibilities of closer inte- 
gration with the association. 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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A.S.B.0., contd. 

New to the convention program were 
sectional meetings on managerial prob- 
lems and responsibilities and an evening 
of clinics during which more than 100 
specialists at 62 tables offered suggestions. 

Prominent in many reports was the re- 
search theme. Members were told that 
the board of directors is seeking founda- 
tion funds with which to carry on a 
greatly enlarged program. 

To prepare the way for such support, 
necessary minor revisions in the by-laws 
of the association were ratified. These 
changes will enable the association fully 
to meet the terms of “a nonprofit, pro- 


fessional, educational organization” and 
eliminate any question regarding the 
tax deductible nature of grants. 

In his oral report to members, Charles 
D. Foster said he was determined that in 
the future increasing emphasis be placed 
on research activities. Special efforts are 
being made to bring into the association’s 
library evidences of research already com- 
pleted by universities and other sources, 
but not published. Steps also are being 
taken to have A.S.B.O. materials listed 
in the “Educational Index.” 

While continuing the survey on the 
use of fuels, other investigations will 
be made, including a study on salaries. 





... the truly modern 





cleaning system 


Sec for yourself why this easily installed, inexpensive, com- 
pletely practical cleaning system is proving so popular. 
There’s just nothing like it for schools, hospitals, other pre- 
dominately bare floor buildings. VACUSLOT capitalizes os 
the ease and speed of dry mopping, yet assures the dust- 
free, germ-free sanitation that only vacuum can provide. 
The SPENCER VACUSLOT System simplifies all cleaning 


tasks, including. 
* Routine Maintenance 


© Wet Pick-Up 


¢ Vacuum Cleaning 


* Mop Cleaning 
* Boiler Cleaning 


NEW bulletin describes VACUSLOT System . . 


contains “in use’ photos, schematic drawings, 
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information and typical specifications. 


Request Bulletin 153C. 


NEW 20 minute color movie shows typical 
Spencer Vacuum Systems in operation. Write 
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In addition to serving as director of re- 
search, a title voted him by the executive 
committee during the past year, Dr. Fos- 
ter serves also as executive secretary, 
treasurer and editor of publications. 

Ways to compile and finance several 
additional publications were explored by 
the convention. Seventeen sectional meet- 
ings in 10 areas of business interest were 
held. Some 17 state breakfasts and lunch- 
eons were held, as well as a breakfast for 
the alumni of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania-A.S.B.O. workshop. There were 
tours of area schools and other structures 
of interest. Local school groups furnished 
music for the general sessions; the exhibi- 
tors entertained one night, and the ban- 
quet was replaced by a cruise. 

Local arrangements for the convention 
were in charge of a committee headed 
by Harold T. Porter, business manager, 
New Orleans schools. Greetings were ex- 
pressed for their respective organizations 
by Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, president 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, and Everett N. Luce, 
Midland, Mich., president of the National 
School Boards Association, who were 
participants on a public relations panel. 

General sessions were reduced from 
four to three, standing committee reports 
being made at sectional meetings of re- 
lated fields rather than at the sessions. 
Plans were made for the 1958 convention 
at the Statler Hotel in New York City, 
scheduled for October 5-9. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

Topics discussed’ in the series of sub- 
ject meetings included accounting and 
finance, schoolhouse planning and con- 
struction, maintenance and operation, 
purchasing, insurance, personnel, trans- 
portation, food service, and general busi- 
ness administration. Highlights are: 


Accounting and Finance. Dr. Paul L. 
Reason, specialist, educational records 
and reports, U.S. Office of Education, 
reported that about one-half of the state 
departments of instruction had taken 
steps or were considering taking steps 
to revise their record systems to con- 
form with procedures recommended by 
the new accounting manual. Other speak- 
ers supplied details regarding the imple- 
mentation of the manual in five states: 
South Carolina, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. 

A progress report on the cooperative 
project on property accounting for local 
and state school systems was made by 
Roy S. Ricketts, controller, board of edu- 
cation, Peoria, Ill. The text of the pro- 
posed property accounting handbook, the 
third in the state educational records 
and reports series of the Office of Educa- 
tion, is to be submitted for the appraisal 
of members at regional conferences sched- 
uled for the spring of 1958. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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A.S.B.0., contd. 

Recent trends in public school revenues 
were discussed by Clayton D. Hutchins, 
chief, school finance section, Office of 
Education. Dr. Hutchins said that dur- 
ing the last 10 years: Local revenues 
have almost tripled, state revenues have 
more than tripled, and federal aid has 
increased more than fourfold, Total reve- 
nues have been expanded from $3 billion 
to $10 billion annually during that period. 

Despite this gain, said Dr. Hutchins, 
the income still is not sufficient, and 
during the coming decade it will be 
doubled. Economists and taxation ex- 
perts say that revenues can be increased 





MODEL EDR-2 





without being burdensome to the econ- 
omy or the individual, provided a shift 
is made from outdated procedures and 
geared to the economic potential of the 
nation. Increases should be expected from 
state and federal resources, Dr. Hutchins 
advised, with a larger portion derived 
from individual and corporate taxes, less 
proportionately from property taxes. 

The use of machine accounting in the 
field of public education, more particu- 
larly punch card machine methods, was 
presented by O. Eugene Albright, head 
accounting clerk, department of educa- 
tion, Baltimore. Mr. Albright listed 24 
separate applications and offered guides 
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as to the feasibility of adopting a punch 
card system, based on different enroll- 
ment groupings. Equipment rental costs 
were said to range from $570 to $1495, 
the latter handling 12 applications, As 
to personnel, Mr. Albright said that a 
good typist can be trained to operate a 
key punch or verifier in a short time. 


Student Activity Expenditures. Under 
the general chairmanship of Clifford M. 
Davis, director, student body finance 
branch, Los Angeles, there was a review 
of the problems in this field and a dis- 
cussion of the new manual published 
during the present year. Some of the 
procedures followed in preparing the 
manual were reported by Jerry D. Woo- 
tan Jr., director of finance, Fulton County 
schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


Schoolhouse Planning and Construc- 
tion: Four basic problems of translating 
educational requirements into space were 
discussed by George Smalling, director 
of planning and construction, East Baton 
Rouge, La., parish schools: The archi- 
tect’s problems are to reduce costs with- 
out reducing functional use and without 
increasing maintenance costs; to locate 
the school site as related to forecasts, 
shifting populations, desirable character- 
istics of location and so on, and to pro- 
vide proper light, ventilation and heat 
in an age of air conditioning. 

In his discussion of the administration 
of the school building program, Norman 
J. Aaron, director of maintenance and 
construction, Fulton County schools, At- 
lanta, Ga., described this work in seven 
stages, as follows: preliminary surveys for 
site location, instructions to the architect, 
preliminary plans, final approval of plans, 
award of the contract, guarantees after 
final acceptance of building, and protec- 
tive insurance and penalty and award 
clauses of the contract. 


Maintenance and Operation. The pur- 
pose of evaluating the school plant is 
to determine how well it is doing the 
housing job for which it was designed, 
said C. L. Perry, assistant superintendent 
and business manager, Caddo Parish, 
Shreveport, La. Who is to make the 
evaluation? Someone who understands 
what the school is seeking to do. Survey 
specialists can provide such a service, 
or local personnel can be utilized. 

Nathan Patterson, supervisor of special 
services, Muscogee County, Columbus, 
Ga., discussed long-range and yearly 
maintenance. Among the problems to be 
considered, said Mr. Patterson, are phys- 
ical changes and improvements required 
to meet and support the transition of 
the educational program, utility as allied 
with physical comfort and plant function, 
mechanical and technical equipment, and 
structure with its many detailed rami- 
fications. Routines followed successfully 
on annual inspections were outlined. 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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That's all right—it’s PANELYTE’ 


Plastic laminate is perfect answer to desk and counter top problems 


A Panelyte-surfaced desk will pass the “ink blot test” 
every time .. . stays new-looking with just a whisk of a 
damp cloth. It won’t crack like glass, won’t mar like 
wood; will resist stains, scuffs, heat and impact for a life- 
time of dependable service. Thus, Panelyte surfaces will 
help you put an end to costly replacement problems. 


Panelyte also adds beauty to classrooms, labs and caf- 
eterias. Its handsome woodgrain finishes, marble effects, 


Seminar Tables surfaced with Panelyte 
by Midwest Folding Products Sales Corp. 


patterns and decorator solids make Panelyte the “top 
choice” of leading school and desk manufacturers and de- 
signers. Make sure your furniture gives you the very most 
in beauty and durability. Make sure your furniture is 
surfaced with Panelyte. 


For free color samples and illustrated material, write: 
Dept. NS 1257, Panelyte Division, St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit Ventilator and Storage Cabinet Assembly 
surfaced with Panelyte by John J, Nesbitt, Inc, 








A.S.B.0., contd. 


All the tasks necessary to the mainte- 
nance of schools cannot be performed 
Fred W. McEwen, 
assistant superintendent, business admin- 
istration, Jackson Municipal Separate 
School District, Jackson, Miss. In com- 
paring contracted with school staff main- 


by contract, said 


tenance service, he voiced several don'ts. 
Don’t sacrifice quality performance for 
economy, don’t compete with industry in 
your shop, don’t confuse or commingle 
maintenance and capital funds, don’t 
overstaff for normal operations, don’t pre- 
sume that size alone justifies the magni- 


tude of your organization. 






NEW FURNITURE, SCHOOL 
FURNISHINGS, DESKS 
AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


. are delivered uncrated, 


ready for immediate use! 





chair- 


Alfred C. Lamb, committee 
man, and superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, gave an interim report on a fuels 
comparison survey. A 
questionnaire was mailed to 494 school 
systems. The committee will establish 
at least two fellowships for graduate 
students who are to collaborate in ana- 
lyzing the returns. 

Those attending this section meeting 
also heard a discussion of plumbing codes 
and modern plumbing developments by 
Elmo Liddle, Detroit, a graduate engineer. 


comprehensive 


Purchasing. As part of a study of 
purchasing manuals and _ specifications, 


PADDED VANS 
OF 


North American 
Van Lines, Inc. 
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aa SEE 


VAN LINES. Inc. 


HOW NORTH AMERICAN 
CRESTON DIVISION DOES IT 








$2 





UNCRATED new merchandise is 
loaded directly into clean, padded 
vans and transported to your destina- 
tion when specified. Careful handling 
is assured because Creston Division 
is 100% liable for safe delivery of 
your merchandise. Get the FACTS. 
Write for folder and case histories . . . 


* CRESTON 
DIVISION 








Bs as HOW 


SAVE. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


. . crate materials 
SAVE .. . crating labor 
SAVE .. . crate weight 
SAVE... excess handling 
SAVE... local drayage 
SAVE .. . uncrating labor 
SAVE .. . excess space 
SAVE . . . crate disposal 
SAVE... time 
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North American Van Lines, Inc., CRESTON DIV., DEPT. S, Ft. Wayne, Ind. | 
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Gray M. Taylor, assistant superintendent 
for business, Schenectady, N.Y., reviewed 
the nine school business management 
handbooks published by the New York 
State Education Department, including 
one on buying. 

Among the resource persons was Henry 
H. Linn, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who dis- 
cussed specifications in the school buying 
process. Said Dr. Linn: “To 
should always purchase materials of the 
highest quality is sheer nonsense.” It 
was explained that quality has a definite 
relation to utilization: A high quality 
stock of paper must be used for perma- 
nent record keeping, but note paper can 
be inferior and still serve its rightful 
purpose. 

In addition to promoting the publica- 
tion of the national handbook, the re- 
search committee on purchasing also has 
assisted in the development of better pro- 
curement specifications, reported Joseph 
L. Ernst, chairman and director of pur- 
chases and stores for the schools of Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


Say one 


Insurance Management. From several 
studies, it appears that the rates for 
insurance for schools are in excess of the 
rates necessary to take care of insurance 
losses for schools and still return a profit 
to the insurance company. This was the 
consensus of members attending a dis- 
cussion under the chairmanship of Donald 
E. Gavit, business manager, Hammond, 
Ind. Individual school districts, said Mr. 
Gavit, find it impossible to get action 
on rate reduction; concerted action is 
necessary. 

With reference to liability insurance, 
Mr. Gavit said: “The trend in court 
cases to award large judgments and the 
tendency either to eliminate or by-pass 
the statutory freedom from liability gen- 
erally enjoyed by school districts seem 
to indicate the need for a very thorough 
study of liability insurance.” 


Personnel Management. Robert Fisher, 
personnel director, Los Angeles city 
schools, had charge of a meeting that 
considered the minimum essentials of 
public personnel administration for the 
school business manager. Among the 
speakers was William Shaw, personnel 
director, city of New Orleans and presi- 
dent of the Public Personnel Association. 
“The internal organization of the school 
personnel department is with you, whether 
you recognize it or not,” said Dr. Shaw. 
The trend today is away from, not to- 
ward, specialization. 

Increasingly the object is to find the 
right person, rather than to “keep the 
rascals out.” More often than formerly 
the job is seeking the person, with less 
use being made of the bulletin board 
type of advertising of vacancies. 

A position classification plan is vital, 
Dr. Shaw declared. “What do you pay 
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Gymnasium floor of Jefferson-Morgan Joint School District, Jefferson, Pennsylvania. Celli-Flynn, Architects; Grazianno Construction Company, Contractors. 


“A Beautiful Floor, Easy to Maintain... 


SEAL-0-SAN 


our minds, those two facts have certainly justified our 


As Robert E. Titus, Supervising Principal of Jefferson- 
Morgan Joint School District, says: “When the plans 
and specifications were being prepared for our new 
building, we were faced with the problem of making 
many new decisions. However, the selection of the 
finish for our gymnasium floor posed no problem at 
all. The experience of others prompted us to specify 
Huntington Seal-O-San. 


“Today, after more than a year of hard usage, our 
gym floor is still beautiful and easy to maintain. In 


“Sones eanyp mem cen proemnerRMAteage ram eeas 





Made it Possible !’’ 


decision to use Seal-O-San.” 

Seal-O-San has been tested and approved in thou- 
sands of gymnasiums all over the United States. In 
fact, Seal-O-San has become America’s most popular 
floor finish for all athletic activities. If you would like 
to have an easy-to-maintain gym floor... one that stays 
beautiful even under the hardest of wear . . . specify 
Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish. Want to see a Seal-O- 
San floor? Write us for locations near you. 


For complete information on Seal-O-San 
and what it can do for your school’s 
gym floor . . . contact the Man Behind 
the Drum . . . your Huntington repre- 
sentative. His skill and experience are 
yours, without obligation. Write for his 
name today. 








HUNTINGTON @@® LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
indiana °* Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania * Toronto 2, Ontario 


Huntington 





Jefferson-Morgan Junior-Senior High Schcol, Jefferson, Pennsylvania. 


a secretary? I don’t know what you 
are talking about without job specifica- 
tions. What kind of secretary? Increas- 
ingly standard objective tests are being 
applied before placement. There should 
be training before and in service; other- 
wise a department is losing the ability 
and potential ability of its employes.” 
Subjects covered in the discussion 
period which followed included negotiat- 
ing wages with formal employe groups, 
supervisory training for mid-management 
(foremanship) groups, exit interviews, how 
to hire garbage collectors and keep them 
happy, credit points for experience, and 
placing noncertified employes under con- 


tract like teachers. The need for per- 
sonnel planning was stressed. 

A doctoral study being made on fringe 
benefits for noncertified employes was 
outlined in a preliminary way by Edgar 
C, Egly, Arcadia, Calif., who has con- 
ducted a survey under the auspices of the 
University of Southern California and the 
A.S.B.O. personnel research committee. 


Business Administration. Speaking on 
principles of organization and adminis- 
tration, Paul V. Grambsch, dean of the 
school of business administration, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, described six 
functions of school business administra- 


SLATE CHALHBOARDS 


... still first choice for easiest 
reading ... writing ... cleaning 


Chelsea Heights Elementary School, St. Paul, Minn. Haarstick, Lundgen & Assoc. Archts., St. Paul, Minn. 


There is still no substitute for the superior contrast of white chalk on a 
natural slate board. This, plus its clean, clear writing and erasing qualities, 
makes slate the natural choice for easiest teacher-student communication. 


Nor have the simple maintenance . . 


. timeless good looks of slate ever 


been duplicated. No wonder both teachers and architects alike specify 
natural slate chalkboards for the best in visual class-room service! 


Write For Your Free Copy Of: 


“Slate Chalkboards in Modern Schools” (Little-known facts about chalkboard 
visibility, geographical listing of slate chalkboard installations, cost comparisons and 


maintenance tips) 


“Things That Matter Most about Chalkboards” (6 basic considerations for 


chalkboard selection) 


“Tips On Easy Chalkboard Care” (9 time-saving steps for trouble-free chalkboard 


care) 


“Specifications Pamphlet” (modernized specifications, details, cost, color, 
weight facts and step-wise installation instructions) 


“A Chalkboard Manual” (12 page booklet of helpful information on selection, 
specifications, installation, uses and maintenance of chalkboards) 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 
205 Realty Building 
500 million years in the making ..... NATURAL SLATE 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 











Public relations pointers 


Recommended to A.S.B.O. by William 
G. Werner, director of public and 
legal services, Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, at the second general session: 

1. Ring doorbells. 

2. Talk it over with small groups. 

3. Listen for the opinions of other 
people. 

4. Guard against the tendency of 
teachers to immediately inform, lec- 
ture, or teach, 

5. Appeal to emotions. Remem- 
ber, people have hearts. 

6. Make figures interesting. 

7. Break up large ideas. 

8. Stories about people are more 
interesting than stories about things. 

9. Pictures can do things that 
words alone cannot do. 

10. Guard against jargon. 

11. Ask questions and give answers. 

12. Utilize the power of testimo- 
nies. Seek active advocates of your 
cause. Make the public your partner. 

13. Ask for help. Use advisory 
committees from your community. 

14. Use the press; don’t duck it. 
Look for news for the press. Most 
newspeople are parents and are inter- 
ested personally in schools. 

15. Face bad news constructively 
and not as a secret to be buried. 

16. Look to your team. Increase 
the effectiveness of interior commu- 
nications. Equip teachers to interpret 
public education. 








tion: planning, organizing, staffing, di- 
recting, controlling and coordinating. 

Four guides were set up for business 
administration structuring: (1) Have re- 
gard for specialization of activities; (2) 
have regard for the span of control—one 
person should not attempt the supervi- 
sion of too many people; (3) delegate 
authority in keeping with responsibility, 
and (4) go through channels. 


University Contacts. For the coming 
year, projects of the university contacts 
committee include continued study of 
the possibilities of certifying chief school 
business officials by state authorities; 
encouraging the organization of two or 
three more workshops similar to the one 
held at the University of Pennsylvania 
last summer, and continuing to encourage 
more colleges and universities to offer 
formal courses, including graduate 
courses, in school business administration. 
Toward the realization of the various 
objectives, officials of state and regional 
associations of school business officials 
were urged to appoint their own uni- 
versity contact committees, Rayburn J. 
Fisher, committee chairman and assistant 
superintendent, Jefferson County schools, 
Birmingham, Ala., said.—A.H.R., L.E.B. 
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The 


BURGESS-MANNING 


Radiant Acoustical 
Ceiling 


The Only Completely Integrated 


Radiant Heating, Cooling 
and Acoustical Ceiling 


This ceiling that sets a new high standard for 
human comfort conditioning with its Radiant 
Heating, (Cooling, too, if desired) and Acoustical 
Control, offers so many more advantages of de- 
sign, construction and maintenance as to put it 
beyond comparison. 

No other heating method allows so much free- 
dom in architectural design—no other system 
occupies so little costly building space. 

None has lower initial accommodation costs— 
and none requires as little mechanical mainte- 
nance. 


SEE OUR CATALOG 


\tN SWEET'S' 
ITECTURAL 
| a 


Vol. 60, No. 6, December 1957 
































Because of the metal-to-metal direct contact 


between heating coil and radiant panel, energy 
input is utilized with a high degree of efficiency 
and consequent fuel saving. 

Add to these advantages the superiority of 
Radiant Heating with its lack of drafts, instant 
response to thermostatic control without lag or 
over-run, the effective acoustical control provided 
for in this same integrated unit and you have 
ample reason to specify Burgess-Manning Radiant 
Acoustical Ceilings for your new school buildings. 


Kemenber 


Your Building is Better 
Your Building Budget No Bigger 


Write for Descriptive 
Burgess-Manning Catalog No. 138-2N 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 


5970 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Ill. 
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How would your school look at night? 
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Here’s the Practical Answer 
to the 
“After-Hours” Heating Problem 


Wouldn’t it be absurd—and wasteful—to light an 
entire school simply because two or three rooms 
happened to be in use during the evening? 


It’s illogical, of course. But no more so than heating 
an entire building just for the sake of one or a few 
rooms. And not nearly so costly! 


Yet a surprising number of otherwise modern build- 
ings continue to be fully heated outside of regular 
school hours, regardless of how few rooms are occu- 
pied. 


The cure for such needless heat waste is a Johnson 
Pneumatic System of Dual Temperature Control, 
the modern system that lets you use only the heat 
you need because you heat only the rooms in use. 


During regular school hours, Johnson Dual Ther- 
mostats maintain ideal thermal conditions through- 


JOHNSON 


PNEUMATIC 


out the building, accurately satisfying the heating 
and ventilating requirements of each individual room. 
At the end of the school day, the Dual System 
automatically turns the heat down to low, economy 
levels in any or all sections of the building. In case 
of later occupancy, simply pressing the button on 
a room’s Dual Thermostat restores it to full comfort 
status, without heating the unoccupied rooms. 


A Johnson Dual System easily saves enough fuel to 
amortize itself while providing the finest in individ- 
ual room temperature regulation. A wide choice of 
operating arrangements is available to meet any 
type of “after-hours” usage pattern. 


Talk to your architect or engineer about the many 
comfort and economy advantages of Johnson Dual 
Control. Or call a nearby Johnson branch office. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


CONTROL 
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Sputnik over Washington 


& The President’s Committee for Scien- 
tists and Engineers at a meeting in 
Washington recently listened to Herbert 
Scoville describe the Soviet educational 
system and its potentialities. As assistant 
director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Dr. Scoville outlined the ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher systems 
of education of Russia, with their em- 
phasis on technical education, and then 
proceeded to their military potentialities. 
He passed rapidly over more conven- 
tional weapons to atom bombs, hydrogen 
bombs, and finally to the earth satellite. 

Director Alan Waterman of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation added that the 
Russians had given us the two radio 
frequencies to be used in their satellite 
but that he was not certain we could 
tune in on them. Then Dr. Scoville said: 
“We don’t know when the Russians will 
launch their satellite, but it could be to- 
day.” It was, and its orbit was over 
Washington. 

Typical of thought beyond the imme- 
diate reaction to Sputnik was an editorial 
in the New York Herald Tribune. It 
said the time had come not to panic, 
but to think about our sins of omission 
and commission and our inadequacies 
and our failures as a people and as a 
nation. Educators agreed with its con- 
clusion that our long-term national de- 
fense depends on better education, and 
that we must “tackle the whole national 
educational crisis in the way a mighty 
and responsible nation ought to tackle 
it—with all our resources, ingenuity and 
serious attention.” 

The facts given by Dr. Scoville about 
Soviet science as it compares with our 
own are not very reassuring, but neither 
are they as hysterically inaccurate as 
many Americans have recently asserted. 
The U.S.S.R. has about 1,490,000 scien- 
tists in all fields compared with our 
1,200,000, with a somewhat higher pro- 
portion in the physical sciences (850,000) 
and with somewhat smaller proportions 
in the agricultural sciences (275,000) and 
health sciences (365,000). Cultural studies 
are sacrificed in Russia, with heavy em- 
phasis on science and mathematics 
throughout the schools and colleges. 

A year ago the President’s Committee 
for Scientists and Engineers presented 
its ideas in a bulletin, “Improving 
Science and Mathematics in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools,” including the 
following: 

“The quality and content of educa- 
tional programs in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools exert a powerful influence 


on the career choices of youth. The 
number of students who prepare to enter 
scientific careers, as well as their compe- 
tence, depends in large measure upon the 
completeness and the quality of instruc- 
tion in science and mathematics. 

“High quality education in science 
and mathematics will be achieved as 
improved teaching, higher education 
standards, and increased motivation are 
achieved in all courses of instruction.” 

Among the scientific, technical and 
engineering societies represented on the 
President’s Committee for Scientists and 
Engineers there is substantial agreement 
that school systems must be improved in 
all aspects together in order to improve 
sufficiently the quality and scope of 
offerings in science and mathematics. 
The future of our country and the world 
depends upon understanding psychology, 
history, government, ethics, languages 
and human relationships quite as much 
as upon our ability to rival successive 
Sputniks. These must be included in 
better education for all our people if 
we are to maintain our national posi- 
tion as a leader of the human race toward 
peace and better living in the decades 
ahead, but we must lay the groundwork 
for scientific leadership at the same time. 


Citizens and education 


® For more than a decade both edu- 
cators and citizens concerned about the 
schools have been more urgently seeking 
broad participation in school affairs by 
patrons and other citizens. We recall 
a year-long project to improve educa- 
tion sponsored by the New Hampshire 
State Board of Education in 1947, in- 
volving 144 school board members, 144 
other lay citizens, and 144 professional 
educators from schools and universities. 
There was a comparable project in Dela- 
ware. Soon the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools stimulated 
thousands of local citizens committees 
throughout the country. 

Most citizens committees have been 
helpful, and have been able to accom- 
modate themselves both te school boards 
exercising legal authority and to the mil- 


JUST THE OPPOSITE! A proofreading 
error in last month’s Wire From Washing- 
ton caused a reversal of meaning. The 
reference was to Governor Faubus and 
the sentence should have read: “Pitting 
the police power of the state against the 
ability of the federal government to en- 
force an order of a federal court was to 
be a losing position for the GOVERNOR 
(not “government”). 


lions of parent-teacher association mem- 
bers who traditionally have been the 
citizens most closely cooperating with 
the schools. But a few have recently 
become frightened at the cost of edu- 
cating larger enrollments, and there has 
been citizen participation aimed to thwart 
rather than to assist the schools. Work- 
ing through highly paid professional edu- 
cators, some special interest groups appear 
to be seeking almost any avenue to 
reduce educational expenses, skipping 
from one panacea to another without 
regard for educational consequences. 


Panaceas 


B® Some of these panaceas mislead the 
people and undermine public willingness 
to support adequate schools. They are 
dangerous because their promoters often 
have access to the mass media and thus 
wield more influence over public opinion 
than citizens who have more regard for 
the educational results involved. With 
“public relations” technics, they misuse 
public images everyone believes in such 
as “research” and “better methods” and 
“better utilization of facilities” to attain 
their ends. Let us examine a few of 
these panaceas. 


The all-year school. The Governors 
Conference in 1957 heard 12 governors 
talk about education, presumably on the 
all-year school. But the subject of the 
all-year school was not uppermost in 
the minds of many of the governors. 
Several barely mentioned it. The gov- 
ernors most in favor of the all-year 
school appeared to be more interested 
in doing almost anything to hold down 
the cost of education. 

The all-year school can be interpreted 
in several different ways. An excellent 
plan utilizes the summer months for 
outdoor and conservation education, rec- 
reation, special courses and make-up 
work, and is used successfully in many 
schools. But that is not the way the 
all-year school advocates who have been 
getting the headlines lately have con- 
ceived it. They are thinking of four 
quarters of three months each, with each 
school divided into four sections having 
registration and graduation each three 
months. Each student would attend 
school three of the four quarters and 
would have the other quarter for vaca- 
tion. This plan has been tried from time 
to time for nearly 40 years, but has 
always been abandoned. All of us would 
favor it if it worked as well in practice 
as it sounds in theory. 

The objections to the four-quarter plan 
have been represented as principally inter- 
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Natatorium, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Architects: Giffels & Vallet Inc., L. Rossetti, Detroit, Michigan 
Tile Contractor: The C. J. Page Tile Company, Detroit, Michigan 


eomany -Spaitin Tbe, sparkles 


in new exhibition pool 


Here, at the University of Michigan, is an 
outstanding example of forward thinking in 
competitive pool planning. Nothing has been 
overlooked in making this installation the 
country’s finest. Its unique design—with the 
diving area adjoining, but outside the main 
tank—makes possible its uniform five-foot 
depth throughout the entire six-lane course. 


Both beauty and permanence were achieved 


through the use of Romany+Spartan small unit 
tile for runway and tank lining. 


From natatorium to auditorium, classroom to 
kitchen . . . Romany+Spartan’s wide range of 
colors, sizes and shapes, glazed and unglazed, 
offers tile for every taste and purpose. To 
learn more about Romany-Spartan tile, con- 
sult your architect. United States Ceramic 
Tile Company, Dept. S-16, Canton 2, Ohio. 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY e THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY 
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Member: 
Tile Council of America 


The Producers’ Council, Inc. 





ference with the vacation time of fam- 
There has also been some notice 
of the fact that the 
oppressive in most school buildings, that 


ilies. 


summer heat is 


school plant repairs need to be made, 
and that many teachers desire to attend 
summer sessions, to travel, or to rest. 
At the Governors Conference, however, 
the most fundamental objection was not 
mentioned by any speaker, although it 
was available in a publication of the 
Florida State Department of Education 
distributed at the conference. 

The real objections to the four-quarter 
school, as pointed out in the Florida 
study, is that only a minority of the 








Te reduce the size of the spot of ordinary spotlights, you must mask out, or iris 
down, port of the light beam, thus wasting much of the eveilable light for which you ore 
poying. The resultant spot is futhermore usually fuzzy-edged ond irregularly shaped. With 
the single control, two-element voriable focal length objective lens system of Strong 
Spotlights, the brilliance of the spot actully increases es it is reduced in size, and is 


sherp-edged from heod te fleed. 
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Plugs inte any 110-volt outlet 





schools could administer it without cut- 
ting down the quality of the educational 
program. In other words, it requires a 
school of about 720 elementary pupils 
to be large enough to have a teacher 
for each grade when it is cut into quar- 
ters for administrative purposes. Second- 
ary schools must be much larger. 

Let us illustrate specifically. Suppose 
a pupil under the four-quarter plan must 
learn long division in the fitth grade, and 
let us suppose that some fifth graders 
take their vacations in the summer, others 
in the fall, others in the winter, and still 
There must be 
long division taught in the fifth grade 


others in the spring. 








* Carbon cost, operating at 44 
amperes D.C. at the arc, is approximately 


16 cents per hour as against 48 cents per hour for « 
spotlight burning 13.6 positive carbons at 135 amperes D.C. 
* The KVA required is only one-ninth that needed to operate o generator 
for an old type spotlight burning 135 amperes. 
* Fully automatic arc control. Burns 80 minutes without retrimming. 
Available in 220 or 110-volt A.C. models. 


Require no heavy rotating 
equipment. 
Horizontal masking control can 
he angled 45° in each direction 
from horizontal. 
Fast-operating 
hoomwrang. 

© Constructed for permanence. 


6-slide color 











Portable, Mounted on casters. 
© Easilydisassembled for shipping 
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ARC SPOTLIGHT 


Adjustable self-regulating transformer in base. 
Fully automatic arc control. Burns 80 minutes 
without retrimming. Plugs into 110-velt outlet. 
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each quarter to be certain all receive 
such instruction, so there must be four 
fifth grades. If the school is not large 
enough to have four fifth grades, other 
arrangements have to be made or some 
children do not get long division in the 
fifth grade. 

One can readily see, knowing that 
small size is already one of the great- 
est sources of inadequate offerings in 
our schools, that this weakness would 
be spread into thousands of additional 
schools by the four-quarter plan. Such 
a panacea would cut down on_ the 
quality of education in America where 
it is most in need of improvement. In 
addition, the school board would have 
to make pupil assignments to determine 
which of the three quarters pupils would 
attend. Parents would resist the exer- 
cise of such authority. 


Educational television. As firm believ- 
ers in educational television as a tool for 
the improvement of education, we have 
regretted the crescendo- of advertising 
and professional speaking and writing 
recently in which educational television 
has been promoted as a means to save 
school facilities, teachers and money 
through total teaching by television. This 
may be defensible in some aspects of 
higher education and for shut-ins, but 
there is no reason to recommend it for 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Total teaching by television sacrifices 
the spontaneous question by the pupil, 
the personal explanation, and other fun- 
damentals of the art of teaching. It 
emphasizes facts to pass examinations. 
For use as a supplementary tool to assist 
teachers, television has a large place, but 
as a panacea to save buildings, teachers 
and money by mass spectatoritis it is 
doubtful that the nation will be able to 
afford it. 

Double sessions in high schools. Other 
panaceas currently being proposed are 
astonishing. For instance, a nationally 
prominent school board member recently 
recommended that all secondary schools 
have double sessions, four hours in the 
morning and four hours in the afternoon, 
for 245 days each year. This, he said, 
would provide an “answer to the claim 
that teachers are not working full time.” 

Most educators would be fairly certain 
that double sessions may be satisfactory 
for nurseries and kindergartens but are 
not satisfactory for elementary or high 
schools. Without questioning the sin- 
cerity of the suggestion, one may sce 
in it other purposes in addition to the 
improvement of education. In this in- 
stance, the proposal was made in a 
meeting with a special interest group, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

If double sessions are to become the 
national pattern for secondary educa- 
tion, it should be because the educational 
program would be equally or more effec- 


tive with double sessions. We believe 





She’s so apt to meet the ROYAL 
ELECTRIC on her very first job! 


The acceptance of the ROYAL ELECTRIC type- 
writer by business has been tremendous. Many of 
your graduates will be expected to use this machine 
on their first jobs. 


Thus— no typing student is really prepared with- 
out ROYAL ELECTRIC instruction. 


Fortunately, the ROYAL is the easiest of all 
electrics to master. A special exclusive control 
literally tailors the keyboard to the individual 
typist’s touch, making the transition from manual 
to electric keyboard much easier. 

Again, beginning students using the ROYAL 
ELECTRIC will find it wonderfully easy to master 
keyboard stroking. They will have more time for 
learning additional typing techniques. 
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Here again, a battery of exclusive convenience 
features and engineering advances make the 
ROYAL the ideal electric for teaching or learning. 


Don’t deny your students this important train- 
ing. Call the ROYAL man for a free demonstra- 
tion soon. 


Only the ROYAL ELECTRIC offers 
Twin-Pak, the instant changing rib- 
bon that hands never touch, you 
never have to wind. 


® . 
ROYAL electric 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation; 


world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 





DIAMOND “UtiliVue’’ 
MODEL 500 


CAMERA SYSTEM 


This new industrial television camera and control unit provide a sharper 
picture with finer detail. The 500 has automatic compensation for wide 
variations in light on the scene viewed ... assuring a good picture with any 
reasonable illumination. Picture quality is maintained automatically under 
wide fluctuations in line voltage. 

The miniaturized camera is exceptionally compact and easy to use. The 
controls are simple and can be remotely located from the camera. As many 
as five cameras can be used with one control unit by means of a Diamond 
camera switcher, 

Diamond Industrial Television can save you money ... improve operation 
++. increase safety. For further informa- 
tion, get in touch with your nearest Gray- 
bar office or use the coupon below. 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


- 

i 

' “FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION” 

} ELECTRONICS DEPT., P.O. BOX 57GGG 

1 LANCASTER, OHIO 
Please send me without obligation a copy of new bulletin 
showing how Diamond Industrial (Wired) Television will help 
me reduce costs, improve quality, increase sales and aid safety. 


Name 
Title 








Company 
Address 




















it would not, and that this country can- 
not afford to do without the school 
facilities it needs. To save _ teachers, 
buildings and money by reducing the 
scope and effectiveness of schools appears 
to be a brand of educational escapism 
for the sake of economy. 

These and other panaceas tend to 
conflict with the recommendation of the 
White House Committee on Education, 
approximately to double the number of 
dollars for support of elementary and 
secondary education by 1966. Experi- 
mentation and research should be _ in- 
creased by following this. 


Federal-state action committee. Out 
of the 1957 Governors Conference in 
Williamsburg came still another device 
for lowering the quality of education. 
It was proposed that certain minor fed- 
eral taxes be abandoned by the federal 
government with elimination of federal 
appropriations such as $175 million for 
school lunches and school milk, $42 mil- 
lion for vocational education, and certain 
other annual appropriations for public 
services. The theory was that with the 
repeal of the federal taxes the state and 
local districts would assume _responsi- 
bility for financing these public services. 

As a practical matter, this is unlikely 
to happen. Increased school support 
from state legislatures is sought every 
year in any case, and no minor tax sav- 
ing by the federal government could be 
expected to increase the educational 
budgets of any considerable number of 
states. Both state and local debts are 
rapidly increasing, and competition is 
strong from other public services and 
proponents of lower state and local taxes. 

The federal-state action committee 
composed of governors and federal offi- 
cials has had two meetings. In Chicago 
on October 4, ironically the day Sputnik I 
was launched, it decided to concentrate 
on eliminating federal support for natural 
disaster relief, construction of municipal 
sewage disposal plants, and vocational 
education of less than college grade. The 
plan would be to renounce 40 per cent 
of federal taxes on local telephone calls 
with corresponding tax credit to the 
states, with an understanding that the 
states might continue the programs with 
state funds. 

This would, of course, return most of 
the funds to the high income states for 
vocational education rather than to the 
poorer states as at present. Legislation 
would be required both in Congress and 
state legislatures to make the plan effec- 
tive. The states could use funds other- 
wise than for the designated programs. 

It will be noted that the federal-state 
action committee has already found the 
school lunch and other federal appro- 
priations too hot to handle under the 
proposed plan. We predict vocational 


education will soon be in the same 


category. + 
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thermal Try this 
refers to: American Blower 


Soe Vocabulary 
(b) heat Qui 7 : 


(ec) a vacuum 


(d) temperature HINT: NESBITT SYNCRETIZER with Wind+O+Line 
provides perfect thermal comfort! 


| Fe 


ee 
a 


2 ed eed 


THE CORRECT ANSWER is “of or pertaining to free from heat-robbing cold surfaces or chilling 


heat,” and thermal comfort in your classrooms is downdrafts that strain your heating system! For 
assured when you instal] the attractive Nesbitt full information about the fuel-saving Nesbitt 


Syncretizer with Wind+*OsLine Radiation. ‘“package,”” contact our nearest branch office, or 
¥ aware ope F write: American Blower Division of American- 
ou see, n nly . or : ~ . . 

ee ee oe ee See ee Standard, Detroit 32, Mich. In Canada: Canadian 


downdrafts, but it also automatically blends the Sirocco products, Windsor, Ont. 
proper amount of fresh outside air with room air, 


to keep classroom climate healthy and comfortable. 
Extending from both sides of the Syncretizer, 
Wind-OsLine’s finned tubes radiate a thermal 
blanket the length of the sill. 


Result: well-heated and -ventilated classrooms, 
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Stilts hold it up— 
Solex’ glass keeps the heat out 





Hardly anyone can pass this school building 
without a stop and a stare. People call it the 
“treehouse school,” because it is literally sus- 
pended in mid-air on 12 cantilevered trusses. 
By doing this, they could use the space under- 
neath the school for a playground. The space 
was badly needed, because only two acres were 
available for a 770-pupil school . . . the Phyllis 
Wheatley School in New Orleans. 

Each of the 22 classrooms is glazed with 
SoLex heat-absorbing, glare-reducing glass. 
On southern exposures, where the sun beats 


in fiercely, the floor-to-ceiling openings are 
double-glazed with PPG’s SoLeEx Twinpow® 
units. By using fixed instead of operating sash, 
the architects saved enough money to install— 
in every room—exhaust fans which draw cool 
air over the students. 

The ground-level administration building 
(which is protected from the sun) is glazed 
with huge panels of clear PENNVERNON® win- 
dow glass. All in all, the school is a show place 
for Pittsburgh Glass, and one of the outstand- 
ing schools to be built anywhere in this country. 
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Main entrance. Classrooms are group- 
ed around this “court.” 


Administration building. The daylight- 
ing is excellent. 


The cantilevered truss system. Note 
absence of pillar “forest.” 


Typical classroom. Children are thrilled 
by the “‘treehouse”’ effect. 


Architect: 
CHARLES R. CoLBERT, NEw ORLEANS, La. 





CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 
for information about the use of these famous 
Pittsburgh Glasses in school construction: 


SoLEx® heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 

HeERCULITE® shock-resisting tempered plate glass 

Twinpow® the world’s finest insulating window 

PoLisHED PLATE GLAss for clear, undistorted vision 

PENNVERNON® Winvow GLAss window glass at its best 
° 








-—. Design your schools better with —— 


PITTSBURGH GLASS 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 
ie ie ee  aC | PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Safety Congress Stresses 
Intelligent Reaction and Practice 


Cuicaco.—By helping children live 
more practically and less academically, 


the schools can make it safer to be young. 
Safety for children is not a series of items 
to be learned. It is the challenge of a 
life to be lived 

Perhaps“ these three sentences are as 
clear a distillation as can be drawn from 
the school sessions of the 45th annual 
National Safety Congress held here Oc- 
tober 21 to 25. They were delivered by 
Principal James W. Mann of Hubbard 
Woods School, Winnetka, IIl., before the 
elementary school section. Some 14,000 
persons attended the congress. 

Winnetka’s Mann advised schools to 
provide these eight elements of safety 
education: (1) safety instruction that 
meets pupil needs; (2) active participa- 
tion of pupils in inspection and correction 
of hazards, in evaluation of safety pro- 
grams, and in patrol, monitor and com- 
mittee work; (3) a well rounded program 
covering all safety areas of importance 
to a child; (4) realistic opportunities for 
supervised practice in meeting hazards; 
(5) the chance for pupils, parents and 
teachers to engage in safety planning; 
(6) cooperation with other community 
agencies; (7) a safe environment, and 
(8) continuous improvement in the total 
program. 

“Safety isn’t a series of don’t’s,” Walter 
A. Cutter, director of the Center for 
Safety Education at New York University, 
told the school people. “Safety is intelli- 
gent reaction and practice. 

“The types of conditions, hazardous 
exposures, and practices that students 
will face after graduation should be an- 
ticipated and discussed as part of the 
whole educational experience.” 

(Continued on Page 96) 


New Florida Law Bars 
U.S. Troop Intervention 


TALLAHASSE, Fia.—A bill that man- 
dates closure of any public school in 
Florida to which federal troops are sent 
was signed into law here by Gov. LeRoy 
Collins. 

The bill was passed by a special ses- 
sion of the legislature that the governor 
had urged not to concern itself with 
segregation. However, it consid- 
ered to be the least vicious of a series 
of ultra-segregation bills proposed at the 
session. 

Governor Collins had called the ses- 
sion to revise a section of the state con- 
stitution dealing with the formula by 
legislative districts are appor- 


was 


which 
tioned. 
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Howard Dawson, executive secretary of the Department of Rural Education, joins a 
group of Indian children from Browning, Mont., after he has been made a member 
of the Blackfoot Indian tribe during the department's first annual conference in Denver. 


Rural Educators Urged to Seek Federal Funds 
for School Maintenance and Operation 


Denver.—Federal aid for the main- 
tenance and operation of schools, . as 
well as for schoolhouse construction: 
This was the universal cry of two con- 
ferences here sponsored by N.E.A.’s De- 
partment of Rural Education. 

Some 1200 educators, representing 
most of the 48 states, were in attendance 
at the first annual conference of the De- 
partment of Rural Education, and the 
12th national conference of the Division 
of County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents held October 11 through 16. 

In almost identical resolutions, the two 
groups described federal aid as an “ob- 
ligation of the federal government to pay 
its proportionate share of the cost of pub- 
lic education.” “This obligation,” they 
said, “includes the clearly demonstrated 
need for federal funds not only for 
school construction but also for mainte- 
nance and operation of public schools.” 





INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 

Before you send to the binders your 
copies of the 1957 of The 
NaTION’s SCHOOLS, you will want a 
copy of the index to each volume. The 
index to Volume 59 (January through 
June) was bound into the June issue. 
The index to Volume 60 (July through 
December) may be obtained by ad- 
dressing a postcard or letter request- 
ing a copy to The Editor, The Nation’s 
Schools, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ill. There is no charge. 


issues 











The resolution of the Department of 
Rural Education was strengthened by the 
recommendation that members “com- 
mend, support, publicly and by letter, 
those representatives and senators that 
support legislation for federal funds for 
education.” 

In another resolution, the Rural De- 
partment criticized the governors’ com- 
mittee that earlier this year recommended 
discontinuing federal support for voca- 
tional education and the school lurch 
program. 

Behind this strong stand on federal 
aid lay the recognition that public edu- 
cation in rural areas serves the nation as 
a whole. “Between 1920 and 1950, more 
than 1 million rural youth annually mi- 
grated to cities,” one speaker noted. 

“The implication is clear,” said S. J. 
Knezevich, associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Iowa. Rural 
education has a twofold responsibility: 
“to meet the needs of those who will 
remain and build better rural communi- 
ties,” and “to help the large numbers 
who annually migrate from rural areas 
to earn a livelihood in urban settlements.” 

Quoting Howard Dawson, executive 
secretary of the Department of Rural 
Education, Dr. Knezevich noted that 47 
per cent of the nation’s teachers and 
89.5 of the nation’s school children are 
in rural schools; 70 per cent of the ad- 
ministrators in the United States have 
major responsibilities in rural education. 

James G. Patton, president of the Na- 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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... aS it needs to be? 


Have you studied your floor maintenance operations and costs lately? 


Are you satisfied you are getting the best results per hour of labor and The Hillyard Maintaineer has 
had years of training and 


dollar of expense? Remember 95c of every floor maintenance dollar experience in every 
conceivable type of floor 


is spent for labor. We suggest you call in your nearby Hillyard PE problem. He will gladly put 


this experience at your 


“Maintaineer’’® for a consultation. He will carefully study your floors, fae §= disposal, help train your 
= staff. There’s no charge, 


floor traffic and special problems, and will recommend in each no obligation. 
case: (1) modern streamlined work methods and short cuts: (2) up- ee ean rowel a 
to-date labor-saving, dollar-saving tools and equipment; (3) specialized = 
floor treatment products tailored to the particular type of floor 


and floor use that will cut your labor costs, 


CASE HISTORY—WAXIN sos mssoun 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


SEE IF THE MAINTAINEER CAN HELP YOU! 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. E-4 


Yes, Ill take you up! Without charge or obliga- 
tion, have the Hillyard Maintaineer® show me 
how to take advantage of new streamlined floor 
treatment procedures. 


Name 





Institution 





Address 








City 8 
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Shades, Wooden Shutters and Stereoscopes 
— Quaint Relics of a Bygone Day 




















*—and DURA-DECOR A-V Room-Darkening 
Curtains of coated Fiberglas* offer all 
these budget-saving features 


© PERMANENT FIRE-RESISTANCE 
*NO MAINTENANCE 


e With Dura-Decor Room- 
Darkening Curtains it’s prac- 
tical to convert existing 
classrooms to A-V purposes 
at reasonable first-and-last 
cost. No maintenance what- 
ever. The carrier wheels and 
tracks that Dura-Decor cur- 
tains run on never get out 
of kilter. 


Dura-Decor Curtains fit loosely 
around window frames for 
healthful ventilation. The 


*T. M. Reg. 


© DURABILITY 
© LASTING BEAUTY 


amount of daylight is accur- 
ately controlled by adjusting 
the two halves of each win- 
dow curtain. 


Permanently fire-resistant 
Dura-Decor fabrics — made 
of Fiberglas cloth coated with 
synthetic resins—will not 
crack, peel, shrink, stretch or 
mildew. Available in flat fin- 
ish and patterns in a wide 
variety of colors. 





DURA-DECOR Fabrics are used for Stage Curtains ¢ Cycloramas * Window Drapes * A-V 
Room-Darkening Curtains © Protection Curtains © Room Dividers © Curtains for Wardrobe Open- 


Write today for descriptive, illustrated catalog of the DURA-DECOR 
“family of fabrics” and name and address of nearest Major 
Decorating Studio qualified to fabricate and install these practical 


modern school fabrics. Address Dept. 382. 


DURACOTE CORPORATION 


RAVENNA «© © © © © = «= 


OHIO 


ings * Reversible Cycloramas * Gym Floor Protection Covers 
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Safety Congress 
(Continued From Page 94) 

Homer Allen, associate professor of 
physical education at Purdue University, 
made a plea for a better balanced phys- 
ical training program. This will result in 
fewer accidents and injuries in any type 
of physical activity all through life, he 
asserted. 

Of the accidents and injuries occurring 
on playgrounds and in gymnasiums, Dr. 
Allen said, about half are the result of 
(1) poor facilities and equipment, (2) 
poor supervision, and (3) overcrowded 
classes or groups. 


RESEARCH ON DRIVER TRAINING 

Graduates of driver education have 
better driving attitudes than have those 
who have not taken driver courses, Ber- 
nard I. Loft told one session, and he had 
research to prove it. Dr. Loft is associate 
professor in the school of health at In- 
diana University. His study was made 
in 14 Indiana high schools in Indianapolis 
and Marion County, where both class- 
room instruction and behind-the-wheel 
teaching are given. More than 1500 stu- 
dents took exams to test their driving 
knowledge and attitudes. He found out 
that: 

Girls, trained or untrained, scored high- 
er on the knowledge test than boys with 
or without driver education. 

Boys who had taken driver education 
were involved in fewer traffic accidents 
than those who hadn’t taken it. 

High scores by boys on the attitude 
test and few traffic accidents seemed to 
go hand in hand. 

Loren D. Campbell of State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N.Y., asked 
for more research in driver education. He 
sees value in back-seat observation during 
driver education classes and wants to 
know: How many observers should there 
be in the back seat? What amount of 
time spent observing will give best re- 
sults? What are some methods of keeping 
the attention of observers? 

The National Safety Council’s award 
program for school bus drivers won warm 
support from various speakers. Partici- 
pation by a school district in this award 
program gives school bus drivers status, 
and they wear the safety lapel pin proud- 
ly, C. Wesley Dane of the Indiana State 
Department testified. 

North Carolina has 90 per cent stu- 
dent bus drivers, and the national award 
program helps attract students who 
wouldn’t otherwise apply because the 
rate of pay is low. North Carolina hopes 
to enlist more girl drivers, Wallace N. 
Hyde of the North Carolina Department 
of Motor Vehicles declared, because it 
finds that girls are better drivers. 

A local contractor of school transpor- 
tation, Robert H. Paradise of Hales Cor- 
ners, Wis., uses the Safety Council award 
program along with his own bonus plan 
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How to keep them ready to Look... 
-Listen...and Learn 





Use a Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector, 16mm, to start the show on 
time—every time. 

Distracting delays that cause restless 
classes become a thing of the past 
when you use a Pageant Projector, with 
Kodak’s new single-switch reversing. 

You can begin every show smoothly, 
with sound and focus adjusted, by 
screening the first few feet of film on the 
Pageant before show time. Check sound 
and focus, flip the switch to reverse, and 
back up to the first title frame. 

The movie begins with the titles, as it 
should. Sound is set for best volume and 
tone. The picture is centered and sharp. 


Safer, surer projection 
Single control simplicity makes student 
operator training easier, reduces film 
damage due to lack of experience. 





Single-switch reversing is just one of 
the many Pageant features. Before you 
buy any machine, ask: 

1. Does the projector have single- 
switch reversing? (Like the Pageant) 

2. Is it easy to set up? (Pageant reel 
arms fold out, with belts permanently 
attached; film path is easy to follow.) 

3. Is sound reproduction what it 
should be? (Pageant amplifier is true- 
rated, 7 or 15 watts, has both tone and 
volume controls; scanning of sound track 
is precise: speaker is well baffled.) 

4. Does the projector need oiling? 
(Pageants never need oiling; permanent 
factory lubrication ends the most com- 
mon cause of projector breakdowns— 
improper oiling.) 

To learn the whole story, see and hear 
a Pageant in action. You have 3 models 
to choose from. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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This single reverse switch lets you 
rerun scenes at will, adjust sound and 
picture before show time. Makes 
Pageant simple to run, too. 








FREE PRE- 
PUBLICATION 
OFFER! 





py pr. PAUL E. KING 


AN ABSOLUTE MUST 
FOR MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


The 1958 edition of The Continuing Study on 
Language Laboratories, by Dr. Paul E. King, 
will be off the press in January 1958. One 
section of the book is a documented review 
of systems and installations which, over the 
past ten years, have revolutionized the teach- 
ing of modern languages. Another section 
covers theories and practices in language 
laboratory teaching, while still a third section 
deals extensively with the particular needs 
of electronic teaching methods on secondary 
and primary school levels. Photographs, illus- 
trations and blueprints complete the book. 


Magnetic Recording Industries, first and fore- 
most designers and installers of language 
laboratory equipment, offers this $2.00 book 
as an educational service free to educators 
who will mail the coupon below before 
December 31, 1957. 


ee ee ee ae 


| MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRIES | 
11 E. 16th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Send me free and without obligation a copy of 
your new 1958 Study on Language Laboratories. 


Our school presently has a language labora- 
tory and we would welcome suggestions re- 
garding improvement of same. 


We do not yet have a language laboratory but 
hope to establish one in the near future. Send 
suggestions to us without cost or obligation. 
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to get and retain good bus drivers, he 
told the group. 

Under his bonus plan, he posts $2000 
a year to cover bus accident costs not 
covered by insurance. Every time a 
school bus driver has a preventable acci- 
dent, the cost to the company is deducted 
from this $2000. What is left of the sum 
at the end of the year is divided among 
his 65 drivers on a percentage system. 

Several speakers took pot shots at 
teacher education schools and colleges, 
charging that they have lagged far be- 
hind the needs of public schools in prep- 
aration of safety teachers. 

Among these critics was Charles P. 
Yost of the University of Pittsburgh. Of 
all the graduate theses and doctoral pa- 
pers produced in a 25 year period, he 
said, only 266 papers had to do with 
Public school authorities 
must demand qualified safety teachers, 
he said, and until they do the colleges 
won't offer safety courses and teachers 
won't take them.” 


school safety. 


CATCHING THE MIGRANTS 

Our highly mobile population, includ- 
ing the “congenitally mobile,” merited an 
afternoon huddle. 

At a typical stop-over point, three main 
groups can be found. Scott A. Greer, 
Northwestern University sociologist, 
listed: (1) in-migrants to the city, who 
can’t find or can’t pay for quarters in the 
neighborhood they desire; (2) the not 
yet married or the married who have not 
yet started a family, and (3) people who 
move because of changes in their socio- 
economic level, usually to a suburban 
home of their own and to better schools. 

From his several studies Dr. Greer 
expects the population flow to cities to 
keep rising. Moreover, he expects to see 
an even greater surge between cities. Such 
changes of residence bring on health and 
safety problems of varying severity. 

However, the children of those “who 
follow the crops” have to struggle against 
the most lamentable conditions of school- 
ing, housing, health and sanitation, in the 
opinion of Naomi Hiett, executive secre- 
tary of the subcommittee on agricultural 
migrant workers of the Illinois Commis- 
sion on Children, who pictured their 
plight in words and photographs. 

From among the children of these 
specialized “stoop” or ladder workers 
comes the largest single reservoir of il- 
literates, Miss Hiett declared. 

These youngsters are often retarded 
from one to four school grades; they may 
easily have had polio shots at every stop- 
over point last year or they may have 
had none. Intermittently, these little un- 
fortunates may be found in significant 
sized groups in some 875 counties in the 
United States—often herded cross-country 
in trucks, housed in shacks, resented at 
schools (where they sometimes double 
the school population), and restricted in 
diet. Sanitation is seldom practiced. # 


American High School 
Gets Thorough Going-Over 
By DOROTHEA KAHN JAFFE 


Cuicaco. — Eleven hundred persons 
who cared enough about high school 
education to travel to Chicago from 46 
states and a few foreign lands gave that 
rapidly growing American institution a 
going-over in a three-day conference. 

Sponsored jointly by the University 
of Chicago and the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, the meeting 
brought laymen and educators together 
to work toward a common goal: better 
education for the 90 per cent of Amer- 
ican youths who go to high school. 

With Sputnik spinning over their heads, 
both groups felt an urgency in their mis- 
sion that kept attendance unusually high 
at all sessions. In 24 general and group 
sessions, schoolmen, businessmen and 
others analyzed the problem of educat- 
ing the masses of boys and girls in high 
school without succumbing to the dan- 
gers of assembly-line uniformity. 

The aim of conference planners was 
to provide an exchange of experience and 
ideas which would enable participants in 
the gathering to find new solutions to 
their own peculiar problems. James D, 
Conant, ambassador to West Germany 
and former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, reported on European secondary 
education. Nowhere did he find any- 
thing to compare with the American sys- 
tem of giving general education to all 
comers, but he was somewhat surprised 
to discover that in virtually all countries, 
including the United States, the same 
small percentage of young people was 
engaged in professional studies (about 
5 per cent). What really astonished him 
was to learn that the percentage of wom- 
en attending the professional schools was 
higher in Europe than in the United 
States (2 per cent as compared with 0.5 
per cent). 


CALLS COURSES NATIONALISTIC 

The historian, Henry Steele Com- 
mager of Columbia University, said that, 
at a time when many agencies are em- 
phasizing Americanism, our high schools 
tend to give special attention to Ameri- 
can history, American literature, and so 
on. What they should be doing in this 
period of world tension, in Dr. Com-. 
mager’s judgment, is to concentrate on 
teaching young people to understand 
other countries and cultures. 

The school has a duty to resist com- 
munity pressure for popular subjects and 
competitive sport when such sport does 
not promote the welfare of the student 
body as a whole, said Dr. Commager. 
He would do away with paid admissions, 
paid coaches, and travel expense for 
teams. This was going pretty far, in 
the opinion of some school administra- 
tors, who agreed with him on other 
points. “They'd run me out of town if 
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I stopped our basketball games,” said 
one superintendent over a cafeteria lunch. 
Those at this conference kept bringing 


up this question: How can we develop | 


individual talents to the full when we 
have greater and greater crowds of boys 
and girls piling into the high schools? 
Aren't the high schools getting too big? 


PROPOSES NEW TYPE OF SCHOOL 


Several educators proposed changes in 
organization. Francis $. Chase, chairman 
of the department of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, would like a new 
type of high school established to which 
one would earn admission by exhibiting 
a capacity for self-motivated effort and 
sustained study, not merely by examina- 
tions and tests. This school would not 
have fixed periods per day but would 
set up learning goals. 

The high school must also do an excel- 
lent job of teaching the less capable teen- 
agers, said John W. Melcher, director of 
the Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. A high school with as few as 350 
pupils might feasibly establish special 
classes to meet the instructional needs of 
retarded pupils, he declared. Nor does 
this mean isolation for this group, as he 
sees it. Boys and girls in the special 
classes could be integrated with the reg- 
ular pupils in nonacademic activities. 

Some of those who came to hear a 
talk on “Discipline in the High School,” 
by William H. Cornog, thought that the 
Winnetka, Ill., superintendent would talk 
on behavior. But his concern was with the 
discipline of the mind—the hard and 
patient effort necessary for scholarship. 
“You cannot turn out a thinker with any 
less effort than one turns out a musician 
or an artist, or even an athlete,” he said. 

One of the most animated sessions was 
that addressed by Dr. Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, who, since his retirement from the 
superintendency of Los Angeles after 42 
years of school executive jobs, has been 
serving as a consultant on educational 
television and other teaching aids. Dr. 
Stoddard looked into the future to depict 
a school that would have, for television 
viewing purposes, a large hall shaped like 
a piece of pie with a bite off the end. 
Time saved by the use of television teach- 
ing would permit the teacher to give more 
time to small groups. 

The president of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics indicted 
high schools on this score. “Any 17th 
Century mathematician, reappearing on 
earth today, could enter most classrooms 
in our high schools and without any 
preparation teach the present curriculum, 
so far is it behind the times,” said Howard 
F. Fehr. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick called educating high 
school youth “the extraordinary challenge 
of our times.” # 
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R-W Aluminum Partitions pro- 
vide moderi styling, beauty 
and efficient, dependable 
operation by combining the 
latest in structural design with 
the added strength and beauty 
of Aluminum. R-W partitions 
offer many outstanding ad- 
vantages: added strength with 
less weight; lower structural 
design costs; lower upkeep 
costs and the elimination of 
decorating and refinishing 
costs. The exclusive R-W Floor 
Seal Mechanism automatically 
and effectively retards noise 
transmission, prevents side- 
sway and locks the partition 
in position. All important ad- 
vantages that provide a better 
folding partition at a lower 
ultimate cost. 


A photo of the first R-W Aluminum partition 
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R-W Aluminum partitions 
are rigid, light in weight 


installed in the West Senior High School of 
Aurora, Illinois... Architects, Childs and Smith, 
Chicago, Illinois. Installation consists of 27 sec- 
tions... each 3” thick, 4° wide and 25’ high 
... unit is powered by a deluxe R-W Electric 
Operator... activated by a key-switch control. 


sandwich-type structures 
consisting of extruded alu- 
minum frames and a resin 
impregnated honeycomb 
core to which is bonded the 
hard board backing and 
embossed aluminum facings. 


WRITE TODAY for complete information . . . request bulletin F-191. 
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Flu Absence Won't Affect 
New York's State School Aid 

ArBany, N.Y.—School districts in New 
York State will get their normal allow- 
ance of state. financial aid, despite in- 
creased absence because of Asian flu this 
year. 

State Education Commissioner James 
E. Allen Jr. said that the present law 
authorizes school districts to receive as- 
sistance on the basis of attendance for 
the previous year for any given period in 
the current year when a statewide epi- 
demic, so determined by the commis- 
sioner, was in progress. Dr. Allen in- 
dicated that he planned to take this 
approach, 

State aid is paid to the districts on 
the basis of the number of pupils actual- 
ly taught. When attendance drops, aid 
is decreased proportionally, under nor- 
mal conditions. 


High Court Refuses Review of 
Virginia Pupil Placement Case 

Wasuincton, D.C.—The U.S. Supreme 
Court has refused to review cases order- 
ing desegregation in the schools of Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va. 

In so doing, the court upheld the 
earlier decision of Judge Walter E. Hoff- 
man of the U.S. Fourth Circuit of Ap- 
peals, who ruled that Virginia’s pupil 
placement law, designed to circumvent 
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CLARIDGE has made great strides in modernizing and improving 


integration, was “unconstitutional on the 
face of it.” 

The significance of the high court's 
action was challenged by A. B. Scott 
of Richmond, who asserted that the court 
had not ruled on the constitutionality of 
the pupil placement act, simply because 
of the decision of the Supreme Court not 
to review the case. 

Judge Hoffman indicated qualified 
agreement. “The effect of the Supreme 
Court’s refusal to review the decision, 
“in the eyes of the public may be a 
complete affirmance of my opinion,” 
Judge Hoffman said. “I don’t necessarily 
agree.” 

However, he reiterated his conviction 
that the law is unconstitutional. 


U.S. Office of Education 
Takes Look in Mirror 

Wasuincton, D.C. — The U.S. Office 
of Education is taking a long look at 
what it is doing—and what it should be 
doing in the years ahead. 

The self-examination is being con- 
ducted by a planning committee that 
includes all the Office of Education assist- 
ant commissioners, under the chairman- 
ship of the deputy commissioner, Wayne 
O. Reed. 

Present functions of the office, includ- 
ing reports on the status of education, 
educational research, administration of 
grants, strengthening of state education 
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departments, and possible new tasks will 
be evaluated by the committee. 

After study by U.S.O.E. specialists, 
committee findings will be published in 
manual form. The manual is expected 
to serve as a stimulus to public discus- 
sion. “The American people must ulti- 
mately decide whether they want the 
Office of Education to pursue the kind 
of program the committee outlines,” Dr. 
Reed says. 


Citizens’ Radio ‘Spots’ Help 
School Tax Passage in Seattle 

SEATTLE. — Radio plugs by some of 
Seattle’s well known citizens helped to 
put over a special school tax election. 

In special 10 second phone-recorded 
breaks, the mayor, the school board presi- 
dent, the lieutenant governor, the presi- 
dent of the local P.T.A., the city’s high 
school athletic director, a sports colum- 
nist, the president of the Seattle Central 
Labor Council, the University of Wash- 
ington basketball coach, 
urged passage of the tax. 

More than 125 of the “spots” were 
heard each day over radio station KOL 
during the two days preceding election; 
on election day some 100 spot announce- 
ments urged people to get out and vote. 

The tax was approved by a heavy 
majority. It had failed at an earlier elec- 
tion because the total vote was too light 
to meet state balloting requirements. 
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Rural Education 
(Continued from page 94) 

tional Farmers Union, further documented 
-the contributions of rural education. The 
expenses of upbringing and education 
for rural youth who later moved to urban 
industrial centers represented a capital 
drain of some $425 billion between 1920 
and 1950, he said. 

Characterizing federal aid as an “ab- 
solute inevitability,” Mr. Patton called 
for the development of public rural and 
urban educational-cultural centers to 
meet needs of both adults and children. 

In rural areas, such centers would 
need to take responsibility for preparing 
people to become and to remain econom- 
ically sound. Farm families today need 
to know about “production economies, 
methods of analysis for the individual 
farm operation, consumption economics, 
the price making process, banking and 
credit, land use, and the basic economic 
relations among nations,” he said. 

A.A.S.A. President C. C. Trillingham, 
superintendent of Los Angeles County 
schools, took a long look at the future 
of the county superintendency. He de- 
fined the intermediate unit as a service 
agency that can help the local units to 
upgrade their educational programs and 
can assist the state department of educa- 
tion in handling “housekeeping.” 

Further, Supt. Trillingham listed five 
major changes that face the county or 
intermediate unit today: 

1. Greater professional prestige must be 
earned. This involves certification stand- 
ards for county professional staff that are 
as high as those for other members of 
the profession. Adequate state financial 
support should be given the intermediate 
service program to make it less dependent 
on other political agencies and to pro- 
vide more financial equalization between 
counties. In addition, the legislature 
should determine the salaries of county 
superintendents in line with responsibili- 
ties carried and services rendered. 

2. The county superintendent should 
be appointed to office by a properly con- 
stituted lay board and should serve as 
its executive officer, instead of running 
for office on a political basis. 

3. Close cooperation with the rest of 
the profession is essential. This means co- 
operation with other administrators in 
the state, as well as with teachers asso- 
ciations, school boards, parent-teacher 
groups, state departments of education, 
and legislatures. County superintendents 
are also urged to support the A.A.S.A. 
and to benefit from its services. 

4. The work of the county superin- 
‘tendené sill always include but must go 
beyond the strictly rural concept. Many 
thriving service programs are found in 
predominantly metropolitan areas; they 
serve all districts, not just the small ones. 

5. The intermediate superintendency 
may need to be reorganized in terms of 
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a regional concept rather than the present 
geographic concept. For economic rea- 
sons, a half-dozen or more counties may 
need to work together to provide proper 
audio-visual aids or psychological serv- 
ices, for example. “Our potential probably 
cannot be realized without some reor- 
ganization at the intermediate level.” 
Quality is the next frontier of educa- 
tion, William G. Carr, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, asserted. And quality requires, 
above all else, smaller classes and more 
classrooms. Also involved are better sal- 
aries, some modifications of method and 
content in instruction, new attention to 








stimulating curiosity and more attention 
to art, music and literature, improved use 
of modern materials, and more diligence 
in preparing students for citizenship. Too, 
the tax base must be broadened. 

James E. Butts, superintendent for Blair 
County, Hollidaysburg, Pa., assumed of- 
fice as president of the County and Rural 
Area Superintendents at the close of its 
conference. 

Ralph Norris, elected president of the 
Department of Rural Education in Jan- 
uary, will continue in that post until the 
department's annual meeting next year 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Norris is superintend- 
ent for Polk County, Des Moines, Iowa. 








THIS AIRKEM DEVICE ENDED 
A SCHOOL BOARD'S NIGHTMARE 


That device is an “Osmetrol.” It va- 
porizes Airkem Odor Counteractants 
into the air so that occupancy odors 
will be killed. Normally, those odors 
are from cigarette smoke, food, 
spiration and the many other residues 
of everyday work, living and play. 
Airkem units may either be attached 
to air conditioning systems or used 
where air conditioning is not available. 
At a central high school in the mid- 
west, the gym and locker room were 
plagued by odors normally associated 
with these areas. As the odors were 
recirculated by the ventilating sys- 


Airkem unit was installed in the venti- 
lating system and the odor condition 
was remedied. The gym and locker 
room quickly lost their unpleasantness. 

The Airkem program includes many 
special products that both clean and 
deodorize efficiently. One detergent, 
Deoterge, makes quick work of clean- 
ing while making the area smell fresh 
and new. These modern products will 
simplify your school maintenance > Pro- 
gram. Write for details. 


Mail in the coupon today. 





tem the problem became intensi- 
fied and progressively worsened. 
Airkem was asked for help. An 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES 


John W. Letson, superintendent at 
Bessemer, Ala., to acting superintendent, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Letson fills the 
post left vacant by Lawrence G. Derth- 
ick, who is serving as U.S. commissioner 
of education, on leave of absence from 
Chattanooga. 

Wayne Phillips to 
Okla., from Maud, Okla. 

Clyde Cox, faculty member at the 
University of Nebraska, to superintendent 
at Central City, Neb., succeeding Ben- 


Webbers Falls, 


jamin E. Krantz, who is now superin- 
tendent at Blair, Neb. Mr. Krantz 
succeeds Glenn A. Lundstrom, who is 
the new superintendent at Beatrice, Neb. 

Merrill D. Vaughn, principal of Jack- 
son Central Schools, Arcadia, Ind., to 
superintendent for Hamilton County, 
Noblesville, Ind. 

Paul H. Jarman to Jones County, Ana- 
mosa, Iowa, from Guthrie Center, Iowa. 

C. P. Mickelson to Crookston, Minn., 
from Canby, Minn., succeeding Farley 
Bright, who is now associated with the 
state department of education in Min- 
nesota. 

Henry Folkerds to LeSueur, Minn., 
from Cokato, Minn. 
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Carl Hempel to Willimantic, Conn., as 
superintendent for Hampton, Lebanon, 
Sprague, Scotland and Willington, from 
Waterbury, Conn. 

E. L. Clinard, elementary school prin- 
cipal, Urbana, IIL, to superintendent for 
Marshall County Unit 3 schools, Spar- 
land, Ill. 

Ellis G. Hanson to Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
from Kamrar, Iowa. 

K. E. Lautzenheiser to Vermontville, 
Mich., from Northport, Mich. 

Douglas M. Brown to Shorewood, Wis., 
from Portage, Wis. 

Edward M. Sullivan to Hopkinton, 
R.L., from West Greenwich District, 
Coventry, R.I. 

Harold Faulkner, high school principal 
at Hallsville, Tex., to superintendent 
there. 

Milford T. Crowley to Zillah, Wash., 
from Oakesdale, Wash. 

Lester A. Fadler to Harrisburg, Mo., 
from Cuba, Mo. 

Charles C. Fowler, superintendent at 
Wheatland, Iowa, to superintendent for 
Clinton County, Clinton, Iowa. 

Charles R. Marlow to Woonsocket, 
S.D., from Delmont, S.D., succeeding 
John V. Bornong. 

Bascom Hayes, assistant commissioner 
for education, Texas Education Agency, 
to superintendent, Brazosport schools, 
Freeport, Tex. 

Noel Vaughn to Sapulpa, Okla., from 
Healdton, Okla., succeeding Garth Blake, 
now at Florida State University. 

Edward J. Lynch, former principal at 
Otisville, Mich., to superintendent for 
Lapeer County, Lapeer, Mich. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS .. . 

Lois Rogers, former executive secre- 
tary for the Arizona Education Associa- 
tion, to N.E.A. field representative. At 
the same time it was announced that 
Taimi Lahti, director of local services 
for the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion, had been named assistant executive 
secretary for the N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

Robert A. Skaife, 
field representative 
for the N.E.A., to 
executive secretary 
of the 13,000 
member Affiliated 
Teacher Organiza- 
tions of Los Ange- 

R. A. Skaife les. Dr. Skaife also 
served with the N.E.A. as field secretary 
for the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy for a number 
of years. Among his contributions to 
The Nation’s ScHOOLS was a series of 
three articles exposing front organiza- 
tions attacking schools, published in 1951. 

Roland S. Strolle to head of the de- 
partment of education, Western Mich- 
igan University. Dr. Strolle formerly 
served in the department’s division of 
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ECONOMICAL COMFORT SPECIFICALLY 
DESIGNED FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Norman Gas-Fired Forced Air Schoolroom 
Heating and Ventilating System 

If you’re planning a new school or adding rooms 
to an old one, be sure to check into the advantages 
of the Norman Schoolroom System — quality engi- 
neered after years of research and study in school 
heating and ventilating requirements. Outside air 
only is used for combustion. 


IN NEW SCHOOLS—the Norman 
Schoolroom System elimi- 
nates the need for extra 


FOR ADDITIONS—simply add a 
Norman Classroom Pack- 
age for each new class- 


room. It has everything 
needed for healthful, 
economical and fully 
automatic heating and 
ventilating. 


space or a separate build- 
ing to house a central 
heating plant. No inter- 
connecting supply or re- 
turn mains are needed. 


NORMAN OVERHEAD HEATING FOR 
SCHOOL CORRIDORS, CAFETERIAS 


Norman Three-Sixty Radial Downflow 
and Downblast Unit Heaters 


® Sealed Combustion System @ Exclusive Electric Ignition 
® Forced Exhaust ® 100% Outside Air For Combustion 


Norman gas-fired unit heaters add comfort to large areas 
of the school. Radial models draw room air into bottom of 
unit; distribute tempered air in full 360° ‘umbrella’ of 
warmth. For high ceilings, Downblast models draw air in 
at top; force heat downward to cover large floor areas. 
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school organization and plant. Burton 
K. Thorn, consultant in the division, has 
assumed Dr. Strolle’s duties. 

Walter Raymond King to special assist- 
ant to commissioner for public relations 
of the University of the State of New 
York. Mr. King, formerly director of 
public relations and member of the exec- 
utive staff of the Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co., will be in charge of public 
relations activities of the state education 
department. 

Herold C. Hunt, 
education at Harvard 
formerly superintendent in Chicago and 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Eliot professor of 
University, and 


to serve as chairman 


of national school service committee of 
the Boy Scouts of America in the rela- 
tionships division, a voluntary position. 


DIED .. 

A. R. Evans, head of the education 
department, Cumberland College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky. 

Edward S. Evenden, professor emeri- 
tus of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In the department 
of educational administration, Dr. Even- 
den’s specialty was preparation of stu- 
dents for positions as presidents and 
deans of teacher education institutions 
and as professors of education. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Automation. Its Meaning for Educational 
Administration. A report of the national 
conference of professors of educational 
administration. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 525 W. 20th St., New York 
27. Pp. 56. $1.50. 

Parents and the Schools. The National 
Elementary Principal, 36th yearbook. Bul- 
letin of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, N.E.A., 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 310. $3.50. 

Provisions Governing Membership on Lo- 
cal Boards of Education. By Morrill M. 
Hall, assistant specialist, local school ad- 
ministration, U.S. Office of Education. U.S. 
Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 
66. 30 cents. 

What’s Good Library Service? American 
Library Association (Chicago). Channing 
L. Bete Co., Inc., Greenfield, Mass. Pp. 15. 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Attendance Accounting in _ California 
Public Schools. 1957 edition. School Busi- 
ness Administration Publication No. 5. 
Compiled by E. R. Deering, consultant, 
child welfare and attendance, California 
State Department of Education. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento. Pp. 108. 

School District Property and Equipment 
Accounting. School Business Administra- 
tion Publication No. 4. Compiled by Ray 
H. Johnson, chief, California Bureau of 
School Apportionments and Reports, in 
cooperation with the accounting commit- 
tee of the California Association of Public 
School Business Officials. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. Pp. 16. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Education in Belgium. By Marion Coulon, 
adviser to the Ministry of Education, Bel- 
gium, and René Plancke, University of 
Ghent. Education Abstracts. UNESCO Pub- 
lications Center, 152 W. 42d St., New York 
36. Pp. 13. 20 cents. 


CURRICULUM 


Remedial Reading. By Maurice D. Woolf, 
professor of education, Kansas State Col- 
lege, and Jeanne A. Woolf. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Inc., 330 W. 42d St., New York 
36. Pp. 424. $4.75. 

Science and the Social Studies. 27th 
yearbook. Edited by Howard H. Cummings, 
U.S. Office of Education. National Council 
for the Social Studies, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 271. $4, 
paperbound; $5, clothbound. 


DIRECTORIES 


Membership Directory and Annual Re- 
port. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Pp. 189. $2. 


LEGISLATION 
N.E.A. Federal Legislative Policy. N.E.A. 
Legislative Commission, N.E.A., 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 12. 


GUIDANCE 

Careers in Atomic Energy. By Walter J. 
Greenleaf, specialist in occupations. U.S. 
Office of Education. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 36. 25 cents. 

Guidance Workers. Certification Require- 
ments. By Royce E. Brewster, specialist for 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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The Science Program with the 









EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Write for Catalog 
Containing Science Education 
Philosophy, Department Floor 

Plans, and Furniture 












E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











TOTAL EXPERIENCE SCIENCE LABORATORIES ARE IN USE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, ALASKA, AND PUERTO RICO 


Opportunity Dimension” 


TOTAL EXPERIENCE 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Now your school can teach a comprehensive science curricu- 
lum geared to the times. With no increase in teaching staff 
this Sheldon program exposes more young people to the 
stimulus of scientific inquiry in chemistry, physics, and allied 
fields. It shows the interrelationship of these sciences. The 
Sheldon program encourages greater discussion, more ex- 
periments, sharpened curiosity, challenging ventures . . . 
makes science careers inviting to more students. This is 
just what industry and research are asking our schools to do. 

















the 
difference 


between 
this... 


and 
this... 


is a new G-E Projection Lamp! 








You’d be surprised how much brighter 
and clearer—and more effective— 
your slides and movies are when you 
put a G-E projection lamp into your 
projector. You can especially enhance 
the performance of older projectors, 
because new G-E lamps are scientif- 
ically designed to give best results: 
@ Increased light output 

@ Increased lamp life 

@ More uniform light on the screen 


@ Safety fuse prevents damage to projec- 
tor socket and protects circuit fuse 


@ Correct for color and black and white. 
General Electric has the finest, most 
complete line of projection lamps. See 
your local G-E Photo Lamp supplier 
he’ll aid you in the selection of the 
proper lamps for all your projection 
equipment. Photo Lamp Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric, Nela Park, Cleve. 12, O. 








Teacher Pay Raises Top 
Cost of Living Rise, 1956-57 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Drum beating for 
teachers’ salaries has paid off, at least 
in the cities, with percentages of pay 
increase that top increases in the cost 
of living for 1956-57, according to re- 
cent reports of the N.E.A. on 414 urban 
districts. 

Cost of living is up 3.6 per cent since 
August 1956, according to Consumer's 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Here’s how the teachers have 
gained since September 1956: 

In 18 cities of more than 500,000 
population, the minimum salary for B.A. 
preparation is $4000, a rise of 6.7 per 
cent; the maximum for the highest train- 
ing is $6950, a rise of 6.9 per cent. 

In 93 urban districts of from 100,000 
to 500,000 population, the B.A. minimum 
is $3800, an increase of 8.6 per cent; 
the maximum is $6400, an increase of 
7.8 per cent. 

In 303 cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 
population, the B.A. minimum is $3800, 
up 7 per cent, and maximum is $6400, 
up 6.7 per cent. 

The report cites these trends: The 
superior salary position once enjoyed by 
teachers in great metropolitan centers 
is being lost; salary rewards for experi- 
ence—the difference between minimum 
and maximum salaries—continue to les- 
sen, and growing numbers of schedules 
now provide higher salaries for teachers 
who have completed work beyond the 
master’s degree. 


Sanitation Requires Inspection, 
Speaker Tells Dietetic Group 
Miami, Fia. — The capstone of any 
good sanitation program is adequate pro- 
vision for sanitation inspection. Speaking 
to the American Dietetic Association con- 
vention here, Keith A. Fitch, sanitation 
executive, warned that without definite 
self-inspection programs, sanitation de- 
ficiencies will develop—and may become 
serious before they are detected 
Convention speakers discussed develop- 
ments in automation and food processing 
that will affect food service. Arthur C, 
Avery, navy food research official, said 
that the coming of automation means 
that the human element must be re- 
moved whenever possible from opera- 
tions that can be done by machines. 
“In the not too distant future, foods 
can be sterilized by nuclear radiation,” 
according to Jane Ebbs, special nutrition 
adviser to the army. “Irradiated food 
will require no refrigeration and will re- 
main in a wholesome and attractive state 
for long periods of time.” However, she 
warned, in the use of new processes, the 
quality of the original product is the 
most important factor. 
E. Neige Todhunter, dean of the school 
of home economics at the University of 
Alabama, took office as president. 

















“Latex paints pass our tests with flying colors,” reports the 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan. “Here are paints 
that do many jobs besides decorating.” 


Schools across the country are finding that easy application 
is only the beginning of latex paint performance. These 
paints dry quickly to a tough, durable film that guards color 
and finish through repeated washings and resists even ink 
stains. And whatever the color, their smooth, velvety surface 


Latex paints 
pass high school tests 


provides excellent light reflection and reduces eyestrain. 


Indoors and on exterior masonry surfaces, latex paints give 
maximum, long-lasting beauty and cut maintenance to a 
minimum. For new schools and for redecorating, it pays to 
specify latex paints. THE DOW 

CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 

Michigan, Plastics Sales Dept. 

1873S-2. 
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guidance practices, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 58. 25 cents. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Better Utilization of College Teaching 
Resources—a Second Year’s Experiments. 
A report by the committee on utilization 
of college teaching resources, The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 477 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 32. 

Costs of Attending College. A study of 
student expenditures and source of income 
By Ernest V. Hollis and others, college and 
university administration branch, Division 
of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. ‘U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Financia! Aid for College Students: Un- 
dergraduate. By Theresa B. Wilkins, re- 
search assistant, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, U.S. Office of Education. U.S. Govt. 
Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 232 
Price, $1 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Modern Education and Human Values. 
Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture Series. 
Vol. 6. University of Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh 13. Pp. 128. $3. 


SCHOOL PLAN! 


Secondary School Plant Planning. Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion Available from W. D. McClurkin, 
council secretary, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Pp. 83. $1. 

Equipment and Supplies. A list of recom- 
mended materials for nursery, kindergar- 
ten, primary and intermediate schools. 1957 
revision. Association for Childhood Educa- 


DESIGNED 
TO Fil ta 


DECOR 


This smart, colorful 
setting of American- 
Olean Tile shows how 
well a Halsey Taylor 
cooler can adapt itself 
to modern treatments. 


Whether it’s a cooler 
or fountain, Halsey 
Taylor streamline styl- 
ing is an important ad- 
vantage to you! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 
Warren, O. 





tion International, 1200 15th St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. Pp. 98. $1.25. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Behavioral Goals of General Education in 
High School. By Will French, professor 
emeritus, Columbia University, and asso- 
Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park 
Pp. 247. $4. 


clates 
Ave., New York 22. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 

A Manual on Certification Requirements 
for School Personnel in the United States. 
4th edition. Edited by W. Earl Armstrong, 
director, National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education, and T. M. Stin- 
nett, executive secretary, National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards, N.E.A., 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 232. $2. 

The Postwar Struggle to Provide Compe- 
tent Teachers. National Education Asso- 
ciation Research Bulletin, October 1957. 
N.E.A., 1201 W. 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Pp. 127. 80 cents. 


UNITED NATIONS 


A UN Peace Force? Study prepared for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 28. 25 cents. 

Resource Handbook. Collected bibliogra- 
phies of books, games, and program aids for 
teaching United Nations and world under- 
standing. Compiled by Carol L. Sonne, au- 
dio-visual department, A.A.U.N., 345 E. 46th 
St., New York 17. Pp. 19. 15 cents. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational Education in a Robot Revolu- 
tion. College of Education, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. Pp. 37. 85 cents. 


Drinking-Water Niche, Quakertown, Pa., High School 
Architects, H. F. Everett and Associates 
PHOTO COURTESY AMERICAN-OLEAN TILE CO. 








COMING EVENTS 


DECEMBER 

1-4. National School Service Institute, 
annual convention, Chicago. 

27-30. National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, N.E.A., annual winter meeting with 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Indianapolis. 





JANUARY 
7-9. Association of American Colleges, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
27-31. Temple University’s 15th Annual 
Reading Institute, Philadelphia. 


FEBRUARY 

15-19. National Association of Secondary 
School Principais, N.E.A., 42d annual con- 
vention, Indianapolis. 

20-22. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, N.E.A., annual con- 
vention, Chicago. 

22-25. American Association of School 
Administrators, N.E.A., regional convention, 
St. Louis. 

22-25. American Educational Research As- 
sociation, regional meeting, St. Louis. 


MARCH 

2-5. Association for Higher Education, 
N.E.A., 13th national conference, Chicago. 

2-6. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 13th an- 
nual convention, Seattle. 

6-8. American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, 35th annual meeting, New York. 

8-11. American Association of School 
Administrators, regional convention, San 
Francisco. 

8-11. American Educational Research As- 
sociation, regional meeting, San Francisco. 

16-22. National Library Week. 

22-26. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., annual convention, 
Philadelphia. 

27-29. National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, N.E.A., 6th national convention, 
Denver. 

29-April 1. American Association of 
School Administrators, regional conven- 
tion, Cleveland. 

29-April 1. American Education Research 
Association, regional meeting, Cleveland. 

30-April 3. American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
N.E.A., in cooperation with A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Central District, 60th annual convention, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

APRIL 

6-12. International Council for Exception- 
al Children, N.E.A., international conven- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

8-11. National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, 55th annual convention, Philadel- 
phia. 

9-12. National Council of Mathematics 
Teachers, N.E.A., 36th annual meeting, 
Cleveland. 

17-19. National School Boards Association, 
Inc., 18th annual convention, Miam/ Beach, 
Fla. 

21-25. Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, N.E.A., annual national conven- 
tion, Minneapolis. 


JUNE 
29-July 4. National Education Association 
annual convention, Cleveland. 
30. United Business Education Associa- 
tion, N.E.A., annual meeting, in conjunction 
with N.E.A. annual convention, Cleveland. 
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CUT UNSURPASSED EDUCATIONAL TOOL 
tr. Fauland 
CENTRAL CONTROL 


Food Preparation Costs 
with RE FOOD MIXERS 

m SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 
The RAULAND 8220 All-Facility Console provides 


A eee 

the most modern aid for smooth administrative 
control of the entire school plant. This remarkable 
Dual Program Channel system performs every 
conceivable communications function: it distributes 
administrative information, radio broadcasts, 
recorded music, school entertainment, instruction 
—including instant 2-way intercommunication 
with all classrooms. Here is the last word in 
Central Control School Sound—designed 
and built to remain modern for years. 


































Reco Food Mixers are built for heavy 
work and a life-time of dependable 





service, yet cost so little to own and 








operate. 
















The planetary and beaters have 
| natural arm and wrist mixing action. 





Patented spiral whip is faster— 









provides greater volume per 
whipping. Attractive, streamlined 








design, all rounded corners for ee 
easier cleaning. Attachments Type Mixers 
12 and 22 Qt. 






available for mashing, grinding and Canadien 


4 Speeds 








slicing. 












“el ELECTRIC COMPANY 
COMPLETE 7 Established 1900 
DETAILS 3008 River Road River Grove, Illinois 
WRITE Manufacturers of Mixers, Peelers, Chopper-Slicers, 





Fiy Chaser Fans and Refrigerator Fans. 









Model $220 
for up to 80 rooms 










Now/ AUAL kindergarten Tors 


Your Choice of Every Desirable Program Facility 






FM-AM Radio Intercom Channel 
Selects any radio program on = Permits 2-way conversation 
FM or AM for distribution to with any room (serves as sec- 
any or all rooms. ond program channel). 


can serve themse/ves i 














Phonograph Microphones 

Available with 4-Speed Auto- Selects and distributes pro- 
matic Record Changer and/or grams from any of 3 micro- 
Transcription Player. phone locations. 





FOSTER 


Welded All-Aluminum 
: Drop Front 
He Mane bes sath ‘one =~ Milk Refrigerators* 


(Open Drop Front Height 29” to floor) Pot. Pending 
) Available in 10 models — self-contained 
SPEEDS SERVICEeSAVES MONEYeSAVES SPACE Other RAULAND Systems are available with capacity up 

IN YOUR SCHOOL CAFETERIA to 160 classrooms. RAULAND Public Address equipment Pioneers in 
; : ? fl ilable for athletic field id iG 

The FOSTER Welded All Aluminum Drop Front Milk Refrigerator is the answer hee 2 ates fi ia title ital Ct ee 
to the milk dispensing problem in schools all over the country. 
And most important-——they’re priced low, and right to meet today’s 
exacting school budget requirements. 

















Includes One-Operation Emergency, All-Call and Pre-select 
Switches. System is available for as few as 20 rooms; 
expandabie at any future date to a maximum of 80 rooms. 












wc Lawes SE 












WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3515 Addison St., Dept.N, Chicago 18, Iil. 


















[_] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 























Refrigerators a be Phen ll p= AD We hove classrooms. 
Name Title 
FOSTER BUILDS OVER 200 ee 
MODELS OF MATCHED PRODUCTS 
ONLY ONE TOP QUALITY LINE! oercimator ano overt conn Address. 
NO 2ND OR 3RD LINES! rt pl a 





Foster Refrigerator Corp. Hudson, N. 
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DECIDEDLY BETTER 


oy): \41-1:48 8 | HERE...MEANS BETTER SEEING HERE 
Lighting J lu 77) | 


New Day-Brite PARAWING fixtures installed in the Renschville School, Galion, Ohio, 


provide efficient, comfortable lighting—yet help you keep construction costs in line. 


Even slim budgets permit 
Day-Brite lighting! ‘ 


School construction costs are up. School budgets are tight. 
You’re caught in the squeeze...and something has to 
give. But you don’t have to sacrifice good lighting to 
economize. Get high quality and hold the line on your 
budget with Day-Brite—the nation’s first choice in light- 
ing fixtures. Make your own comparison, today! 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. New Day-Brite Parawing-2®. Box-wing diffusers 
DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC., of California, 530 Martin Avenue, blend light into surrounding ceiling area, cut 
Santa Clara, California. shadows and glare. Apparent depth of 21 inches. 

71159 For 4-foot Rapid-Start and 8-foot Slimline lamps. 


y BETTE ge Fy 


DAY BRITE NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Lilijhit HG StHhit 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 120. Just circle the key numbers 


on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your sh gh to the manufacturers. 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall ma 


Panic Exit Device 


Opens at Touch of Hand 





Especially developed to meet the needs 
of schools, the new Yale panic exit device 
shown will open a door in case of emerg- 
ency at the mere touch of a child’s hand. 
The slender cases on the new models elimi- 
nate unnecessary bulk on doors and the 
simple and efficient mechanisms assure 
good function and long economical service. 
The device is reversible, making it possible 
to set it quickly for doors at either hand. 
The widespread “outboard” bearings in the 
hinged-type latch bolt add rigidity and 
durability. The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
11 S. Broadway, White Plains, N.Y. 


For more details circle #713 on mailing card. 


Three Prepared Soups 
introduced by Campbell 

Condensed soups in three newly devel- 
oped recipes are now available from 
Campbell. They include Chicken Vege- 
table, combining chicken with six vege- 
tables and ribbon noodles for a_ thick, 
hearty soup; Minestrone, the Italian-style 
thick vegetable soup, and Turkey Noodle, 
a whole turkey soup with enriched egg 
noodles. All three new soups are the 
“meal-in-itself” variety and especially 
suited to cold weather enjoyment. Camp- 


bell Soup Co., Camden, N.J. 


For more details circle #714 on mailing card. 


“Easy Opener” Package 
for Baking Mixes 

The institutional sizes of General Mills 
Baking mixes are now available in a new 
modern gray and red carton package with 
the “easy opener.” The complete line of 
mixes is put out in the new package, which 
includes user service features such as bak- 
ing hints, variety recipes and a menu 
planner section for each product. General 
Mills, Inc., 400 Second Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


For more details circle #715 on mailing card. 
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Plexiglas Material 
for Permanent Installation 

Permanent installations of Plexiglas 
Lenscreen material can be made in the 
classroom or conference room to make day- 
light viewing areas always available. In 
addition to its use as a screen for projection 
of teaching material without room darken- 
ing, the new Lenscreen can double as a 
blackboard, according to the manufacturer. 

Lenscreen appears black when the area 
immediately behind the screen is in shadow, 
hence images nearly equal in size to those 
normally produced in a darkened room 
may be obtained in daylight. The high 
transparency of the lens treatment makes 
the screen highly responsive to projected 
light. Polacoat Incorporated, 9750 Conklin 
Rd., Blue Ash, Ohio. 


For more details circle #716 on mailing card. 


Medart Moto-Vator 
for Telescopic Gym Seats 

One person can open or close the largest 
gymnasium seating section in a matter of 





seconds, without physical effort, with the 
new mobile electric power operator intro- 
duced by Fred Medart Products. Named 
the Medart Moto-Vator, the unit operates 
safely and quietly with straight-line ac- 
curacy. A lock-lift arm at the front of the 
Moto-Vator is guided into an opening at 
the front of the bottom seat row, without 
raising the front seat riser. When the 
switch on the handle is pressed, the entire 
seat section can be rolled open or closed 
by merely guiding the Moto-Vator back 
and forth. It is easy to steer and self- 
operating. 

The Medart Moto-Vator operates from 
any convenient 110-volt outlet. It is com- 
pact and efficient, equipped with a 100-foot 
cord and plug. The rugged construction 
ensures long use and low-pressure pneu- 
matic tires prevent damage or scuffing of 
the floor finish. A slight and inexpensive 
change in the front row understructure 
will convert all Medart Telescopic Gym 
Seats installed since 1954 tor use with the 
Moto-Vator. Fred Medart Products, Inc., 
3535 DeKalb St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


For more details circle #717 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 110) 


e every effort to supply it. 


Special Development 
for Chalkboard Maintenance 

Chalkboard maintenance is simplified 
with the Hyga-“twins” recently intro- 
duced. The Hyga-Burro is a specially de- 
veloped chalkboard cleaner featuring a 
special serrated leather on sponge rubber, 
permanently adhered to a plastic holder 
styled to fit the hand. It not only erases, 
but cleans the board when used with a 
short circular motion, eliminating the gray 
look, The Hyga-Burro can be cleaned 
while in actual use, right at the chalk- 
board, with the Hyga-Curry. The eraser 
is merely wiped on the Curry strip at regu- 
lar intervals. The Hyga-Curry is cleaned 
by rinsing in clear water and drying. The 
new cleaning pair has been field tested in 
actual use and is constructed for long 
lasting service. The American Crayon Co., 


Sandusky, Ohio. 


For more details circle #718 on mailing card. 





Engineering Improvements 
in Streamlined Showerheads 

Five new models are included in the 
Kohler line of showerheads. Engineering 
improvements assure long, trouble-free 
iperation, and the streamlined design gives 
a modern, attractive appearance to shower 
rooms. The showerheads are engineered 
for sturdiness and immunity from vandal- 
ism as well as efficiency in operation. 

A Kohler feature on each unit is the 
heavy phosphor bronze spring which main- 
tains a constant self-adjusting pressure fit 
between the ball joint and the packing to 
prevent loose ball joints and leakage due 
to erosion of the packing. All new models 
are of all-brass construction with chrome 
finish. Two units have two-inch diameter 
heavy duty nylon shower faces for resist- 
ance to corrosion, liming and ordinary 
wear. One unit is self-draining, the other 


AUTOMATIC 
DRAINING 





<> 
NOZZLE SPRAY 


WIDE SPRAY 


is manual draining, but both are vandal- 
proof. The other units include a small, 
light multi-spray, a compact self-cleaning 
nozzle type and a wide spray. Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Wis. 


For more details circle #719 on mailing card, 








END NEEDLESS 


Overhead Expense : 


IN WASHROOMS 


MODERN AUTOMATIC 
pushbutton way! 
@ Eliminates ALL Towel Costs 

@ Cuts Maintenance Expenses 85% 
@ Ends Litter... More Sanitary ! 


Automatically ... new, faster-drying Sani-Dri 
Electric Hand Dryers save you money! No buy- 
ing or storing of towels. You save maintenance 
overhead of filling empty towel cabinets. . 
emptying containers. 

NEW EXCLUSIVE FEATURES—New decor- 
ator styling—*new quieter dynamically balanced 
blower and mctor—new push bar switch with 
automatic shut-off. Sani-Dri is America’s most 
modern electric dryer. Write today! 


asur.. 4... 


AVE MN to: 


0) or more 
exon per year | 
(Depending on Size and | 


Number of Washrooms) } 
| OTHERS DO-Get Facts NOW! | 


GUARANTEED 2 FULL YEARS 


Write Today for 


New Brochure 
. SHOWS THE 
COMPLETE LINE 


Dependable Since 1897 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
33127 Commonwealth Ave. « North Chicago, Ill. 
a IN! 28 ARR RT 


Whats Hew ... 


Four Wall Maps 

in 64-Inch Series 
Easily readable at classroom distance, 
with large, gothic type and state and 
country boundaries in red, the new 64- inch 
eries of wall maps is made to correlate 
with corre ponding Cram globes. Four maps 
are included in the new series. The two 
beginners maps are specially designed for 
teaching classes just starting the study of 
geography. They are large and easy to 


read with detail 
These include 
United States and one of the world. 

The United States ard world physical- 
political maps have a three -dimensional 
effect for easy visualization of the physical 
features. The Armadillo Projection and 
globe colors are used to facilitate the trans- 
fer of study from globe to map. The 
George F. Cram Co., 740 E. Washington, 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

For more details circle #720 on mailing card 


unnecessary 


Larger Multifold Towel 
for Improved Dispensing 


The Brand #180 Scott multifold paper | 


towel has been increased in size for added 
drying area and improved dispensing effi- 


ciency through standard multifold towel | 
new multifold | 


of the 
Scott Paper Co., 


cabinets. Sheet size 
towel is 9% by 9% inches. 
Chester, Pa. 


For more details circle #72! on mailing card. 


Wakefield Technician 
Lights Laboratory Tables 


Designed in cooperation with the archi- | 


tectural department of a leading univer- 
sity, the Wakefield 
approach to lighting science 
tables. 
able, close-proximity, 
tion for ordinary or microscopic 
tasks. The high intensity, obtained from 
two 800 ma. high output rapid start lamps, 
is limited to the table top. The lamps 


are mounted one on top of the other for 
a large high intensity source without lamp | 


image. Of all steel construction, the Tech- 
nician has two coats of 
enamel. The Wakefield Co., 
Ohio. 

For more details circle #722 on mailing card. 
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Vermilion, 





eliminated. | 
a beginner's map of the 


your BEST 


SCOREBOARD 
BUY... 


N-555—the value leader of all basketball score- 
boards—illuminated 30’ dial, Home and Visi- 
tors Panels — automatic rest horn — 12” red 
“Instant-Vue"’ numerals—Green bullseye period 
indicators and signal lights. Write for details. 


For information on the complete Naden 
line, ask for Catalog IN-Basketball; 2N- 
Football; 3N-Baseball. 


NADEN INDUSTRIES 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 





Technician is a new | 
laboratory | 
It is table-mounted for comfort- | 
high level illumina- | 
visual | 


acid-resistant 


Tone 
FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


CKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
lingt and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes - 
tals, casters or glides. 
THE “Mone. COMPANY 


nurecn olrax, iowa 
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Contemporary Styling 
for Teacher's Desk 

Contemporary styling with light and | 
graceful appearance but sturdy and durable | 
construction are features of the new Ameri- | 
can Seating Company teacher’s desk. De- | 
signed to match other classroom units in | 
style and color, the new desk has a | 
generous overhang at the front and left | 
side for teacher-student conferences. Plenty | 





* 


FOLDOORS at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 





of knee room is provided to assure teacher 
comfort. The steel-supported, laminated- 
plastic birch-grained Amerex top has pro- 
tective anodized aluminum banding. The 
materials and construction are designed to 
protect the desk and keep it new looking. 
One-piece steel body wrap-around with 
welded, channel construction forms the 
drawer pedestal with rounded corners. The 
drawers have nylon glides and are easily 
removable. A file drawer is equipped for 
front-to-back filing and both drawers have 
locks. Rubber-cushioned glides protect the FOLDOORS at Indiana University Medical Center, Indianapolis, Ind. 
flooring. The new teacher’s desk is avail- 
able with single tier of file drawers with a 
top size of 30 by 48 inches, and with two 
tiers of file drawers with a top size of 30 
by 60 inches. American Seating Co., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 


For more details circle #723 on mailing card. 





BFOT Baseboard Components 

Assembled by Snapping Together 
Designed for educational and other insti- 

tutional installations using hot water or 

steam, the new BFOT baseboard can be 


FOLDOORS at Waynesville (North Carolina) High School 


@ More and more schools and colleges are turning to 
FoLpoor to gain added classrooms or other double-duty 


assembled by snapping the components to- space. 


gether. No nuts or bolts are required. The ‘tis * 
extremely slim unit has a heavy gauge Whether you are building or remodeling to get more 
cover, angular louver grille and a long, low room, see your Fo.tpoor distributor (listed in the yellow 
appearance. It can be painted to harmonize i : 
with any color scheme, and features low pages)—or write us direct. 
first cost as well as low installation cost. ® 
Heating elements in steel tube and steel 
fin, and copper tube and aluminum fin HOLCOMB & HOKE 
design are available for medium and high HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. AAYR 
output applications. Dampers are lever 1545 Van B S indi lis 7, Indi 
operated or knob operated as desired. Dun- oe ee Se Se 
ham-Bush, Inc., West Hartford, Conn. In Canada: Foldoor of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 26 Fs 

OR te, CF SL PRE ea eng tend. Installing distributors in all principal cities ¢ 

HE SMARTE THIN N W 
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Room Heating Units 
Have Streamlined Design 

The line of Wall-Fin extended radia- 
tion units is newly designed in a com- 
plete selection of streamlined cabinet 
styles and accessories. The finned tube 


room heating units operate with natural 
convection of air and feature built-in 
noise eliminating components. A new 
heating element cradle-support contrib- 
ntes to the quiet operation of the unit. 

Available in three styles, the cabinets 
feature attractive modern lines and a 
choice of sizes. An exclusive dampen- 
ing arrangement for temperature con- 
trol, heavy gauge steel construction and 
ease of installation are other features 
of the new hot water and steam system 
Wall-Fin convector line. The Trane 
Company, La Crosse, Wis. 

For more details circle #725 on mailing card. 


UABRALINE 


A Complete New Line of Educational Seating! 
American Desk Mfg. Co., Tempie, Texas 1 


ideveloped by the E. F. 


Movable Wall System 
Is All-Aluminum 

The new Hauserman modular mov- 
able aluminum wall system was jointly 
Hauserman 
Company and the Reynolds Metals 
Company. The wide variety of precision 
components available in the system 
can be integrated in a number of com- 
binations for any need. All components 
are based on a four-inch module 
throughout. Natural aluminum or an 
almost unlimited number of colors can 
be used in the wall panels of the sys- 
tem. Also available are embossed panels 
in a variety of textures and patterns, in 
natural metal or in color. 

Recessed base and ceiling trim assure 
a clean, modern appearance for the 
completed installation. The trim is re- 
movable for access to utility wiring 
from both sides of the partition. The 
new system the 
advantages of Hauserman walls and can 
be easily taken down and erected in 
another location without loss of mate- 
rial. Repainting is not required, regard- 
less of the finished selected, and 
maintenance costs are at a minimum. 
The walls will serve in classroom, office 
and other areas of the school. E. F. 
Hauserman Co., 2100 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

For more details circle 4726 on mailing card. 


embodies functional 


(Continued on page 113) 


Wide Stile Door 
Features Strength and Economy 

The Kawneer Wide Stile Door for 
institutional buildings has been rede- 
signed for greater strength and increased 
economy. The deep weld gives a 
greater penetration of the metal to make 
the joints as sturdy as the extruded 
tubes. Butt joints are used for greater 
strength in corner construction. The bot- 
tom rail is a seven-inel: extruded sec- 
tion for more attractive appcerance and 
added strength. The device has a sim- 


plified mechanism with minimum work- 

ing parts and reduced maintenance re- 

quirements. Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 
For more details circle #727 on mailing card. 





HOWE FOLDING TABLES 


SS 


if 
yu 


I it folds... 
ask HOWE! 


STRENGTH 
WHERE IT COUNTS! 


e HOWE Folding Tables stand dependably firm despite hard 
use! Each has a riveted and welded, high-grade carbon steel 
understructure. This chassis, constructed around heavy steel 
angle iron rails, runs the full length of the table! Legs are 14” 
steel tubing with brazed joints. Two separate steel braces, riv- 
eted to the steel chassis, secure each pair of legs. A sturdy, 
foolproof lock. working on a self-tightening principle, elimi- 
nates any possibility of the table collapsing. Retreating, fold- 
ing leg action insures maximum seating comfort at ends as 
well as sides of table. 

Howe table tops, too are built to last; Masonite, Micarta 
or linoleum is permanently cemented. under pressure, to a 
solid plywood base. (Plywood frame tops are never used!) 

Though strong enough to support 2,000 Ibs., 

HOWE Folding Tables are light in weight. They 
are easily handled by one man! 
FREE! Get complete information on HOWE 





Folding tables! Write today for illustrated folder con- 
taining dimensions, styles, structural details. 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the famous HOWE line of tables for the home. 
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Portable Vegetable Peeler 
Handles Large Load 

A 15-pound load of vegetables can 
be peeled in approximately one minute 















... and MORE 10 COME! 






















drainboard of any sink and requires no 
cylinder is of stainless steel construction WwW ith S 0 UT H f R N S F C Tl 0 NAL 
has an 18 by 20-inch top with storage 


installation or plumbing. Peelings are 

with a removable peeling disc, Rubber | 

tripod feet cushion sound and prevent CA F F T F R lA C 0 J N ] F R S 
shelf. Universal Industries, Inc., 366 


with the new Univex Model “H” port- | Plan Now bor Today 
a 

pulverized to flow down the drain with- 

vibration travel. A new mobile stand 

Mystic Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


able peeler. It may be used on the 

out danger of clogging. The peeling 

ee ee ee ee Traffic-Engineered for Fast, Efficient Service 
For more details circle #728 on mailing card. 










Snarled cafeteria traffic caused by ever-increasing school enroll- 
| ment is not a new problem. However, if you are planning a new 
school cafeteria or need relief from present inadequate and over- 
loaded facilities, it will pay you to consult your ‘‘Custom-Bilt by 
Southern” Dealer Now! Highly trained specialists in food preparation 













Special Hose Intake 


7 
on Heavy Duty v acuum all ; and serving equipment, they will gladly work 
Model 515 is a 15-ga on vacuum | with you to help solve your stydent feeding 
cleaner with a special hose intake per- | 


mitting the use of 1%, two and three- | 
inch hose. The operator can thus switch 
from the small hose for light general 












problems. 

Southern sectional cafeteria counters are 
available for immediate delivery in many 
different combinations, assembled from 


selected, matched functional units of various 
materials and finishes. 














For free catalog, call your ‘“‘Custom- 
Bilt by Southern’’ Dealer or write 
Southern Equipment Company, 


4550 Gustine Ave., St. Louis 16, Mo. 









84 National Award Winning Installations 


OUTHERN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


: “CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” DEALERS: ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vulcan Equip. & Supply Co.; MOBILE 
cleaning to the larger hose for heavy = Mile Firture Co, ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK Krebs Bros. Supply Co. COLORADO, DENVER—Arnhol 
or bulky material. Powered by a 1% —J. conte tea; ‘Ontan ’ ad atic Co.; ST. Co hep eee ere 
h universal motor the M odel 51 5 Service Equip. & Engr. Corp. GEORGIA, ATLANTA—Whitlock Dobbs, Inc. ILLINOIS, PEORIA—Hertzel’s Equip. 

‘P. 5 ’ : fe Co. INDIANA, EVANSVILLE—Weber Equip. Co.; INDIANAPOLIS, MARION—National China & Equip. Corp. 
features @ new propeller design, in- | [sara 0e aun deat SIH Are Cole Sup, auc CONG 

2a : ; _S. Wat Co., Ine. ; — 

creased cooling capacity, large sealed r—A. J. Naishall Co. MINNESOTA, MIN: 
bearings and oversize carbon brushes. 




















Hdwe. Co. MICHIGAN, BAY CITY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT—A. J. Marshall Co. MINNESOTA, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS—Aslesen Co.; ST. PAUL—Joesting & Schilling Co. MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY—Greenwood's Inc. 








' MONTANA, BILLINGS—Northwest Fixture Co. NEBRASKA, OMAHA—Guller Fixture Co. MEW YORK, 
The motor of the new machine can be ALBANY—Lewis Equip. Co. NORTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE—Asheville Showcase & Fixture Co.; CHARLOTTE 
Y ; —Hood-Gardnér Hotel Supply Corp. NORTH DAKOTA, FARGO—Fargo Food & Equip. Co. OHIO, CINCINNATI 
easily detached for use as a portable —H. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S. ‘Kemp Co.; COLUMBUS—General Hotel Supply: TOLEDO—Rowland 
. | Equip. Co. OKLAH TULSA—Goodner Van Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE—A. F. Schultz Co. SOUTH 





blower, sprayer or vacuum. Hild Floor CAROLINA, GREENVILLE—Food Equipment Co. TENNESSEE, CHATTANOUGA—Mountain City Stove Co.: 






nv . 4 4 Y : KNOXVILLE—E. Carleton Scruggs; MEMPHIS—House-Bord Co.; NASHVILLE—MeKay C . 5 
Machine Co ? Inc ? 1217 Ww Washington AMARILLO—Arnholz Coffee & cee Co.; CORPUS CHRISTI--Scuthwestern Hotel per nt Sees. 
Blvd., Chicago y Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc. UTAH, SALT LAKE CiTY—Restaurant & Store Equip. Co. VIRGINIA, RICi- 














WAUKEE—S. J. Casper Co. ul 






For more details circle #729 on mailing card. | MOND—Ezekiel & Weilman Co. WEST VIRGINIA, CLARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co. WISCONSIN, MIL- 
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Light and Vision Institute 
Demonstrates Light Control 

A lighting education center for the solu- 
tion of lighting problems is available to 
administrators, architects, engineers and 
others concerned with school planning and 


construction. The rebuilt Holophane Light 
and Vision Institute has facilities for the 
demonstration of all kinds of prismatic 
light control and the showing of the newest 
developments in the field. The accom- 
panying illustration gives a graphic demon- 
stration of the Prismorama technic of light 
dissemination. 

The modernized Institute employs Pris- 
morama and other technics to demonstrate 
how raw light can be directed and con- 
trolled to make seeing efficient and easy. 
It tells the story of brightness, shows the 
facts of color, teaches the value of meas- 
urements and plans and illustrates the eco- 
nomic values of lighting by experts. Holo- 
phane Company, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. 


For more details circle #730 on mailing card 


Low-Cost Incinerator 
Burns Trash Outdoors 

The Alsto Model C10 is a redesigned 
outdoor incinerator with a capacity for 
burning 10 bushels of trash. No installation 
cost or auxiliary fuel are required and it 
burns damp, green or dry refuse in any 
weather. Smoke and smell are minimized, 
due to the scientific draft control which 


also prevents blowing of bits of burning 
paper. 

The new unit requires no watching and 
is safe for use ten beet from buildings. It 
is made of aluminized steel and has re- 
placeable double panel construction, 
hinged loading hood and wide ash clean- 
out door, It stands 52 inches high with a 
35-inch square base. Alsto Co., 4007 De- 
troit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


For more details circle #731 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 116) 


No-Corrode Tablets 
Protect Fuel Tanks 

Fuel oil and other storage tanks can now 
be protected from rust with the new 
Sexauer Tank No-Corrode tablets. They are 
designed to neutralize sulphur acids formed 
when water condensation is trapped, stop- 
ping electrolysis and corrosion, preventing 
eaks and prolonging tank life. J. A. Sex- 
auer Mfg. Co., Inc., 2503 Third Ave., New 
York 51. 

For more details circle #732 on mailing card. 





Metal Edge Table 
in Modern Styling 

The new No. 912A Thin-Line table is 
designed to harmonize with contemporary 
styling. The base and column are finished 
in Amber Forever Cast Solid Bronze, or 
in any of 20 decorator colors of porcelain 
enamel, Cast, one-piece construction gives 


strength and rigidity and the long, smooth 
bevel and “Thin-Line” metal edge give the 
table a modern appearance. The Chicago 
Hardware Foundry Co., North Chicago, Ill. 


For more details circle #733 on mailing card. 





Buying Library Furniture? 
DON’T COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY! 





If we were asked for a single statement of ad- 
vice on the selection and purchase of library 
furniture, we'd caution, “Don’t compromise 
with quality!” True—economy is an important 
consideration in any buying project; library 
planners customarily are limited by well- 
defined budget restrictions. 


But, when you buy Mid-century library furni- 
ture, you are making a long-term investment 
in the future of your community and its 
citizens. You are getting “dividends” in the 
form of extra utility, flexibility and beauty for 
years to come. So the original cost must be 


weighed against upkeep and replacement life. 


Don't be misled by extravagant claims that 
you must pay more than Mid-century prices for 
comparable quality, however. Mid-century 
gives you custom-made appearance and flexi- 
bility without the high cost of built-in con- 
struction. On all counts, Mid-century library 


furniture is your most economical investment. 


Get more information about Mid-century 
furniture. Send today for our new catalog, 
illustrating the complete Mid-century line. 


Address Dept. C-12 on your letterhead, please. 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


High Point, North Carolina 
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Model 50 MBW 














YOUR SCHOOL DESERVES 


TEMPO 970 Desk and 940 Chair 


Skyliner 450 Chair Desk 


! Airliner 789 Study Top Desk 

















SEATING... 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND NAME OF THE 


> 








GRIGGS DISTRIBUTOR SERVING YOUR AREA 





abil IL. —— GRIGGS EQUIPMENT, INC., Belton, Texas 














SAD 


segs .: 








Famous ALLIED 
knight-kits 
Best for oe 


me 
‘PERMASTEEL 


A porcelain enamel chalkboard consisting of a hard vitreous 


material fused, at controlled heat of 1500 F, into 18 gauge 
enameling sheet steel in accordance with Performance 


Specifications for Porcelain Enamel Chalkboards 





10-in-1 Radio Lab Kit 


Amazingly instructive: 
builds receiver, ampli- 


PERMASTEEL Chalkboard has a surface that is textured to give the 
right ‘‘bite'' for excellent chalk marking. The surface is colored in 
Rowles scientifically prepared See-GREEN for easy reading and 
minimum eyestrain. See-GREEN will not shine or fade, even after fier, oscillator, signal 
years of use. PERMASTEEL erases clean and is easy to maintain tracer, electronic re- 
as only periodic washing is required. The writing surface is rock- pre With all parts, 
hard and resists wear, shock and abrasion; will not crack, dent or tubes, instructions. 

shatter under normal classroom use. 83 Y 265. . Only $12.65 


Magnets can be used to hang papers on PERMASTEEL. 


There is a Rowles chalkboard 
for every installation— 
every budget 


In addition to PERMASTEEL, 
there are 5 other quality chalk- 
boards in the Rowles line: EN- 
Stallation. All Rowles mold- DURAROC, DURA-BEST, 
ings have a satin anodized PERMASITE, SUPER PERMA- 
finish. SITE and DUROPLATE. 


ROWLES TRIM 
for Perfect Installations— 


Rowles aluminum trim and 
chalk troughs are attractively 
styled and are designed to 
help simplify chalkboard in- 





**Ranger” AC-DC Radio Kit 


Popular 5-tube super- 
het radio project. Thou- 
sands used in shop 
training. Teaches radio 
——- Complete 
y . 5 with cabinet 

For further information, see your nearest Rowles Dealer or write 83 Y735. .Only$17.25 


fact f 
E. W. A. ROWLES co. Gebeet Uaekoaniat | peewee 


« 106N. Hickory St. * Arlington Heights, Illinois Knight-Kits 
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ALLIED’S 


_ best buys 
_ tor schools 












NEW knight 
Dual-Speed Push-Button 


Automatic Tape Recorder 


Judged “Best Buy” among recording ex- 
perts and educators. Features push-but- 
ton keys ~~ instant recording, playback, 
rewin top or fast forward operation. 
Seemowned ‘or — reproduction. Has 
2-speed (7%” and 334” per second) dual- 
track recording mechanism and efficient 
erase system. Records up to 3 hours on 
a single tape. Hum-free transistorized 
preamplifier; quality 3-watt amplifier; 4 
x 6” speaker; dual neon-glow level indi- 
cators; tone control; safety interlock to 
prevent accidental erasing. Simple to 
rate. Attractive oases case. Com- 
plete with microphone. 5” reel of tape 
and take-up reel. Shpg. wt., 29 Ibs. 
91 RZ 751 KNIGHT Recorder, 


) 404 PAGE 
1958 CATALOG 


Write for FREE copy today. 


ALLIED RADIO 
100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 10-M7 
Chicago 80, Ill. 












Send for the leading buying gvide to 
everything in electronics for the school: 
sound and recording equipment; 
KNIGHT-KITS for training; Lab instru- 
ments, tools, books, electronic parts. 





stay Scze 
GYMNASIUM 


BASKET 
RACKS 


WITH RECESSED HASPS 


A CASTER ASSEMBLY 
Made to fit any single or doubie 
rack, may be added: or removed at any time. 


34 PR ONE RR MOR 8 arth Aa RO 7s CRE 
Insist on Neubauer Basket Racks for 
these exclusive features: 

1, Rigid twin-post corners make the whole 
rack stronger, 

2. Your choice of any size to fit odd bas- 
kets or limited space*, 

3. Easier assembly, hasps and dividers in- 

Stalled at the factory, 

Recessed hasps can’t snag clothing or 

cause injury, (Hasps omitted if desired) 

plus a choice of four popular baked enam- 
el finishes, plated hardware, sturdy brac- 
ing, and other details of quality. 

A A EE Oe REET LAGN i  ? AASCATERT S NEIREEARTER SE 
STORAGE 
SHELVING 


with patented 
twin-post corners 


4. 














rey 46°! 
1 etapa 


with beautifully finished end 
panels, can be furnished in 


any size to fit your room dl- 
mensions. Baked enamei col- 
ors are green, grey, tan and 


beige. 


*No extra charge 
You don’t pay a premium for odd. sizes 
when you buy Neubauer racks and shelving. 


TWIN 


we POR Comm ST - an Ec ae ot om 
5i7 LOWRY AVENUE N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN. 


Whats Flew ... 


Condensed Cabinet 
in Koch Reach-in Refrigerators 

The new Koch Series “M A” line of 
Reach-in Refrigerators incorporates the 
features of the Series “M” Refrigerators 





in a new condensed cabinet 26 inches 
deep. Available in four-door and six- 
door models, the new units have net 
capacities of 32 and 50 cubic feet. 
Extreme flexibility of arrangement 
with completely adjustable, removable 
and interchangeable interiors makes the 
units adaptable for all uses. Of all 
welded steel construction, the new line 
is available with solid or glass doors. 
Interiors are practically seamless and 
coved for easy corner cleaning. All 
hardware is flush with door surfaces. 
The new refrigerators are available in 
stainless steel, white porcelain and four 
harmonizing porcelain decorator colors. 
Koch Refrigerators, Inc., 401 Funston 


Rd., Kansas City 15, Kans. 
For more details circle #734 on mailing card 


Hearing Glasses 
in Children’s Sizes 
A hearing aid built into attractive eye 

glasses is now available in sizes for 
children. It can be fitted for very 
young children as well as older ones. 
A part of the Beltone Slimette line, the 
new hearing aid offers children with 
hearing loss the possibility of enjoyin 

| binaural hearing. The glasses shoul 


enable handicapped children to lead 


tia 
| more normal lives and it is said that 
| speech development is improved con- 
| siderably when binaural hearing is pro- 
vided. 
A complete hearing aid is built into 


each temple of the Slimette, including 
three transistors, mercury cell battery, 
printed circuit microphone and other 
components. Each side can be individ- 
ually fitted to the ear’s particular loss 
and includes volume controls which 
can be adjusted to the hearing ability 
of the ear it serves. Beltone Hearing 
Aid Co., 2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32. 


For more details circle #735 on mailing card. 


All-Purpose Ball Carrier 
of Nylon Net 

Extra heavy braided nylon cord is 
used in the manufacture of the new 
Jayfro All-Purpose Nylon Ball Carrier. 
Weather resistant and washable, the 
mesh bag will hold as many as eight 
basketballs at one time and can be used 
for soccerballs, volley balls and other 
balls used in athletic work and recrea- 
tion. A minimum amount of space is 
required for storing the balls when 
kept in the carrier which also lends it- 
self to quick inventorying of the balls. 
The carrier is available in two models: 
the BC-1 for all types of balls and the 


BC-2 with a tighter mesh for foot- 
balls. Also available is the Model-|NY-4 
official basketball net of extra heavy 
nylon cord, formed and knotted by 
hand. Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., P. O. 
Box 1065, New London, Conn. 


For more details circle #736 on mailing card. 





Thermostatic Mixing Valve 
Has Replaceable Cartridge 

All working parts are contained in 
the quickly replaceable cartridge for 
the Temptrol thermostatic mixing valve. 
The new water-tempering unit main- 
tains hot water temperature contin- 
uously and accurately. Temperature 
range adjustment from 90 to 180 de- 
grees is provided. The unit compen- 
sates instantly and automatically for 
changes in ate line temperature and 
pressure and shuts down safely if hot 
or cold water fails. The cartridge is 
quickly replaced by the removal of four 
screws. The new Temptrol is con- 
structed for extra long life and trouble- 
free performance. Symmons Engineer- 
ing Co., 445 C St., Boston 10, Mass. 


For more details circle #737 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 117) 
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New Literature and Services 


e A free copy of the 1958 edition of “The 
Continuing Study of Language Labora- 
tories,” by Dr. Paul E. King, is offered to 


educators. Requests must reach the pub- | 


lisher, Magnetic Recording Industries, 11 


E. 16th St., New York 3, before December | 


31, 1957. The coupon on page 98 of this 


issue facilitates ordering. The regular price | 
of $2 will be charged for copies of the | 
book after the first of the year. The book | 


contains a documented review of systems 
and installations for the teaching of mod- 
ern languages, covers theories and prac- 
tices in language laboratory teaching, and 
gives information on the particular needs 
of electronic teaching methods on second- 


ary and primary school levels. 
For more details circle #738 on mailing card. 


e The 19th edition of the catalog of Mo- 
tion Pictures prepared and distributed by 
United States Steel Corp., 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., is now 
available. The new edition includes seven 
new films added since the 1957 catalog 
was released. 

For more details circle 7£739 on mailing card. 
e Color and black and white are used to 
illustrate the line of Game-time equipment 
for park, playground and sports iowteed 
in the new Catalog 958 available from 
Game-time, Inc., Litchfield, Mich. The 
38-page booklet presents descriptive infor- 
mation and specifications on the full line. 

For more details circle #740 on mailing card. 







e New items added to the line of steel 
architectural products manufactured by 
Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, 
Mich., are presented in a new catalog 
released by that company. Complete 
technical information relative to the 
line of joists, studs, channels, ribbed 
decking and metal curtain walls manu- 
factured by the company is included 


in the illustrated catalog. 
For more details circle #741 on mailing card. 





e The complete line of Food Waste 


Mfg. Co., Willard Rd., Norwalk, Conn. 
is described in their new catalog. Illus- 
trations of all 1%, 3 and 5 h.p. models 






tions of the line. 
For more details circle #742 on mailing card. 


e “Modern Sewing Methods” is the 
title of a new 425-page book containing 
over 850 easy-to-follow illustrations. It | 
gives step-by-step instructions for every 
sewing job and is available at $2.95 per 
copy from the Necchi-Elna Sewing | 
Machine Sales Corp., 164 W. 25th St., | 
New York 1. 


For more details circle #742 on mailing card. 


e “What Is Clean Air?” is the title of | 
a four-page folder on Cambridge air | 
filters. The efficiency of air filtration is | 
discussed, as is the cost, maintenance | 
problem, flexibility and how to select 
the right filter. The folder is available 
from Cambridge Filter Corp., 738 E. 
Erie Blvd., Syracuse 3, N.Y. 


For more details circle #744 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Disposers manufactured by The Herlex | 


are included with features and specifica- 
































































Use Beseler's VU-LYTE II to get large, 


bright, clear pictures before your students. 
The VU-LYTE II is the brightest Opaque 


Projector ever made! 


PICTURES ARE POWERFUL! 

























USE 
PICTURES TO SHOW WHAT YOU SAY! 


Do you know how much an Opaque Projector 

can assist you? 

Do you know how very simpie it is to operate? 

Would you like to try an Opaque Projector? 

(There's no obligation whatever.) 

Simply write for a Free Demonstration, 

to he given at your convenience. We'll also 

seta the illustrated brochure 

“Turn Teaching Into Learning”. 
CHARLES 


Beale 


COMPANY 


11th & Hollywood 
East Orange, New Jersey 


































BEST BUY IN 








FLAGS for 
SCHOOLS 





BULLDOG—most famous name 
in cotton bunting flags—U. S., State 
and School flags for outdoors. 
Rugged, reinforced with nylon 
thread. 


STATE FLAGS of complicated de- 
sign now available in new Detco 
Process. Accurate and authentic in 
design and color. Very economical. 


GLORY-GLOSS—U. S., School 
and State Flags for indoors and 
parades. Beautiful, lustrous and 


economical. 
e 


Ask about Dettra’s movie "Our 
U. S. Flag"’"—The Freedom Founda- 
tion Award winning 16 mm color 
sound film... the ideal way to tell 
the story of our Flag. 
® 

For complete information call your 
local Dettra Dealer or write direct 
to—Dept. N 


DETTRA FLAG CO., INC. 





e A 16-page brochure released by Die- | 
Canton, Ohio, discusses the 
value of visibility in record keeping. | 
The advantages of the Tra-Dex Vertical | 


bold, Inc., 


Visible Record System is the subject of 
the brochure entitled “In Record Keep- 
ing It’s Visibility That Counts.” A 
simplified step-by-step analvsis of the 
Diebold way to use visible margins 
more effectively is presented in the 
iiustrated brochure. 

For more details circle #745 on mailing card. 

e Facts on architectural porcelain are 
discussed in a new folder entitled 
“Five Grades of Architectural Porcelain 
.. . Which Are You Getting? . . . How 
Long Will It Last?” Quality features 
of good architectural porcelain are de- 
scribed and the reasons for each feature 
are illustrated. The folder is available 
from Davidson Enamel Products, Inc., 
1104 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio. 

For more details circle #746 on mailing card. 

e The “Corrulux Double Dome Sky- 
light” is the subject of a new brochure 
offered by Corrulux Div., L-O-F Glass 
Fibers Co., P.O. Box 20026, Houston 
25, Tex. Specifications are provided for 
the standard three types as well as ex- 
amples of the uses and benefit of double 


_ dome skylights. 


For more details circle #747 on mailing card. 


e Findings of an independent research 
study on masonry wall reinforcement 
sponsored by Dur-O-waL and con- 
ducted by the Engineering De pt. of 
the University of Tole ~do are now avail- 
able from Dur-O-waL, P.O. Box 89, 
Cedar Rapids 49, Ia. Compilations of 
the report in standard file form include 
the effectiveness of deformation of steel 
side rods, design comparison tests, mor- 
tars, distribution of wall stresses and 
other related tests. 

For more details circle #748 on mailing card. 
e “Successful Teaching With Globes” 
is the title of a new teacher's guidebook 
offered at $1.25 per copy by Denoyer- 
Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. Especially designed to 
enable teachers to utilize world globes 
effectively in classroom instruction, the 
guide consists of 48 illustrated pages 
and price, in quantities of twenty or 
more, is one dollar per copy, plus 
postage. 

For more details circle £749 on mailing card. 
e A quick, easy method for making 
transparencies for overhead projectors 
from all types of original materials is 
described in a folder on the Ozalid 
Projecto-Printer. Illustrations show the 
simple step-by-step operations neces- 
sary to make transparencies from trans- 
parent, opaque, two-sided or bound 
material with the Ozalid Projecto- 
Printer Kit. The bulletin is offered by 
the Ozalid Division of General Aniline 
and Film Corp., Johnson City, N.Y. 

For more details circle #750 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 119) 
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..The FOLDING TABLE 


real fast, 
built to 


really last; 
yet costs less 


Only table with replacement parts 
Write for FREE literature and prices 


a 7a OO dC Ot OB 


1216 W. 13th Joplin, Missouri 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


* Theater Quality 
16mm Sound Projector 


* Film Safety Trips 

* Easiest to Use 

* Lowest in Cost 

* Lightest in Weight 

* 50,000 Users 
Can't Be Wrong 

* Lifetime Guarantee 


THE EDUCATOR’S FRIEND 
Here's a professional projector for 
your educational and entertain- 
ment films. Precision built with 
rugged construction throughout. 
Weighs only 27/2 Ibs. 

Complete $298. os 


Write for Free Catalog 


THE HARWALD c 


1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. + Ph: BA 8.7070 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





e The facts about fluorescent lamp | 


ballasts are included in a new folder, 
“Is the UL Label on a Ballast Really 
Enough for You?” The folder outlines 


the difference between UL listing on a | 


ballast and the CBM emblem and is 


available from Certified Ballast Mfrs., | 


2116 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


For more details circle #75! on mailing card. 


e Full information on copper-lined stor- 


age water heaters for any commercial | 
installation is given in Data File 16 | 
released by The Patterson-Kelley Co., | 
Inc., East Stroudsburg Pa. Designed to | 


be used as a file folder, the material 
includes diagrams of construction de- 
tails and specifications, data on di- 
mensions and capacities, installation 
suggestions and case histories of typical 
installations. 


For more details circle #752 on mailing card. 


e “Selected Motion Pictures,” is the 
title of the 1957-58 edition of a 40-page 
illustrated catalog of free and rental 
films for schools and other organiza- 
tions. Published by Association Films, 
Inc., 347 Madison Ave, New York 17, 
the catalog lists 230 free loan films in 
addition to the rental films. 
For more details circle #753 on mailing card. 


Film Releases 


“The Jamestown Colony (1607 through 
1620),” 1% reel spectacular, 16 min.; “What 
Do We See in the Sky?” 1 reel, 11 min.; 
“The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere,” 1 
reel, 11 min.; “Travel in America in the 
1840's,” 1% reel, 13% min.; “Climate and 
the World We Live In,” 1% reel, 13% min.; 
“Simple Plants: Algae and Fungi,” 1% reel, 
13% min.; “Let’s Be Clean and Neat,” 1 
reel, 11 min.; “Mother Goose Rhymes: 
Background for Reading and Expression,” 
1 reel, 11 min.; “The Frog Princess,” % 
reel, 5% min.; “Rubber in Today’s World,” 
1 reel, 11 min., and “Mr. and Mrs. Robin’s 
Family,” 1 reel, 11 min., all sound, color 
or black and white. Coronet Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1. 

For more details circle #754 on mailing card. 
“Man in Space,” science film with artificial 
satellite, 16 mm, 35 min., Technicolor, first 
in Disney's new “Science-Factual” film 
series. Walt Disney Productions, Educa- 
tional Film Div., 2400 W. Alameda Ave., 
Burbank, Calif. 


For more details circle #755 on mailing card. 


“Whys of Elementary Science, Set II,” 
four -color filmstrips, grades one to 
four: “How Wheels Help Us,” “How 
Levers Help Us,” “How Ramps and 
Screws Help Us,” “How Wedges Help 
Us.” Filmstrip House, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #756 on mailing card. 


First ten titles in Life’s series, “The Epic 
of Man,” filmstrip. Six color filmstrips on 
“The Great Religions.” Thirteen titles in 
“The World We Live in” filmstrip series. 
Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 
For more details circle #757 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Our répresentative will 
gladly assist in any prob- 
lem you may have... or 
if you prefer, write for 
our illustrated catalog. 


eT 
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LABORATORY 


FURNITURE 


For more than sixty years 

Peterson furniture has set the 

pace for style and design. Peterson 
engineers and leading educators, study- 


ing together the requirements of school. 


furniture under actual working conditions, 
have built into each piece of equipment a 
quality and workability that has made Peter- 
son the leading choice of educators for 


many years. 


\eonsrno PE T E RSOWN «oo.. inc. 


1226 FULLERTON AVENUE 


e Your protective PAGE FENCE can 
be comprised of units that best 
meet your individual needs or pref- 
erences. All are quality-controlled 
by PAGE from raw metal to finished 
units ready for assembling. Your 
PAGE FENCE will be planned and 
expertly erected to meet engineer- 


Why a PAGE Fence 
is the RIGHT Fence 
for You eee 


You can choose from— 


—8 Fence Styles 

—8 Fence Heights 

—4 Fabric Metals 

—2 Types Metal Posts 

—Top Rail or Top Wire 

—Single or Double 
Extension Arms 


—6 Gate Styles, 
Many Widths 


ing standards by a reliable, long- 
experienced firm permanently lo- 
cated in your vicinity, knowing 
local conditions affecting fence, 
and having lasting interest in every 
fence it installs. For illustrated 
PAGE information and name of near- 
est firm... 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, NewYork, 


Philadelphia or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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USTRITE 


CHAIRS and STOOLS for 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL 


A 


CLASSROOM 








AJUSTRITE was first de- 
signed and made specifically 
for laboratory use. 


AJUSTRITE offers many ad- 
vantages to the effectiveness 
of instruction and practice. 


Permits proper seat height for 
both standard and higher re- 
quirements. 


A posture type chair with seat adjustment of 16” to 21’, 
backrest horizontal and vertical adjustment of 5’’. Ideal 
for teaching and practicing posture in typing and other 
business classes. Some science classrooms and laboratories 
use this type to advantage. Also comes with higher ad- 
justment ranges. Reasonably priced. 






oa 
| 





The most popular AJUSTRITE stool. Seat adjusts 18” 
to 27’’°—has 13” diameter steel seat; hardwood seat, 
backrest, floor glides optional. All metal construction for 
lifetime durability. This one stool meets most require- 
ments in majority of laboratories and shops which would 
otherwise need several sizes of ordinary stools. 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 






Model 
TSC 1520 


GUARANTEED 


against failure due to de- 
fective material or work- 
manship for a period of 
10 years. 


FREE TRIAL 
Samples furnished for 30- 


day trial without obliga- 
tion. Send for illustrated 
folder. 





ADJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


515 Conneeut St., Bowling Green, Ohio s 


cpliT ee 
Kopp e+ fo any 


Height Desired ‘y 














STACOR EQUIPMENT 


a better investment ... for your students 
... for your capital budget 
. for your maintenance budget 


FLEX-MASTER DRAWING TABLE - SC 2430-30 


| @ selected soft 
@ zinc-plated prcag w' 
steel end also ava 
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oe steel tops * 
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Write today for NEW Catalog 


STACOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


297 Emmet Street, Newark 5,.N.J. @ Bigelow 2-6600 
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“Learning About Flowers,” 11 min; 
“Burma, People of the River,” 14 rae 
“Malaya, Land of Tin and Rubber,” 

min.; “Thailand, Land of Rice,” 14 min.; - 
“India, Customs in the Village,” 11 min.; 
“The Amazon,” 21 min., all 16 mm, sound, 
color or black and white films. “The North- 
eastern States,” “Mexico and Central 
America,” “American Indian Cultures,” all 
series of six filmstrips in color. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 


mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
For more details circle #758 on mailing card. 


“Defense and Disarmament,” 59 black and 
white frames, 35mm filmstrip, with discus- 
sion manual. The New York Times, Office 
of Educational Activities, 229 W. 43rd St., 
| New York 36. 


For more details circle #759 on mailing card. 


“Atoms for Peace — IV, Scientific Advance- 
ment,” 19 min.; “Atoms for Peace —V, 
Working Together,” and “Atoms for Peace 
| — VI, Training Men for the Atomic Age,” 
20 min., sound motion picture series. 
United World Films, Inc., Educational 
Dept., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 


For more details circle #760 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 

The Automatic Voting Machine Corp., 
Jones & Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N.Y., 
has taken over the manufacture, sales and 
servicing of the Aetna Drivotrainer, the 
_ classroom driver training device, from the 

Aenta Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford, 
| Conn., which sponsors it. 


| School Equipment Manufacturing Corp., 
| 46 Bridge St., Nashau, N.H., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of The Maine Manufac- 
turing Co., manufacturer of sheet metal 
products sold under the White Mountain 
trademark, announces the acquisition of 
the Grade-Aid Division of Colonial Engi- 
neering Co., Cambridge, Mass. The com- 
| plete all-steel line of Grade-Aid classroom 
equipment has been redesigned and sales 
| distribution will be continued through the 
dealers who previously handled the line, 
according to the report. 


Stephens-Bangs Associates, Inc., 116 Dela- 
ware St., Detroit 2, Mich., is the new name 
| of the recently merged food facility engi- 
_ neering companies, J. E. Stephens Asso- 

ciates, Inc., and the O. Ernest Bangs Asso- 
| ciates. The new organization is designed 
| to provide complete planning, design and 
| engineering for all types of food service. 


United Manufacturers, 50 Windsor Place, 
Nutley, N.J., is the name given to a new 
organization of food service equipment 
manufacturers. The group includes Uni- 
_ versal Dishwashing Machinery Co., Nutley 
10, N.J., manufacturer of dishwashing 
equipment; Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufacturer of wheeled steam 
tables, potato peelers, refrigerators with 
removable shelves and wheeled food 
mixers; Sanitary Scale Co., Belvidere, IIl., 
manufacturer of food slicers and scales, 
and M.J.M., Culver City, Calif., manufac- 
| turer of mobile peeling and other kitchen 
equipment. These manufacturers have 
joined forces to provide better equipment 
and better service to users of f service 
machinery. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS ON FOLLOWING PAGE ‘ 


i) 


AND USE THESE CARDS 
(We pay the postage) 


<)> The two cards below are detacba.‘e and are ad- 
dressed to us. With this flap folded out you can 
turn through the magazine for the items on which 
you want further information. 
When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
a New’ you locate tke product, turn to the index 
to advertisements on the following page or to the 
. index of “What's New” items (left) where you 
will find the key number for the item. Items ad- 
vertised are listed alpbabetically by manufacturer. 
» “W bat's New’ items are in Key Number order. 
Circle the corresponding key number on the card 
below for each item in which you are interested. 
The second card is for the use of someone else who 
may also want product data. 
2 Detach and mail —no postage required, 
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---mechanized school accounting 
by Burroughs 





NEW SCHOOL ACCOUNTING PLAN 
PROVIDES COMPLETE MECHANIZATION 


Yours for the asking! A brand-new Burroughs plan that brings complete mech- 
anization to your school accounting system gives you all these benefits: greater 
productivity with less effort, improved accuracy, smoother work flow, instant 
availability of all the figure-facts you want whenever you want them. 
Designed for either numerical or descriptive identification, Burroughs’ new plan 
takes full advantage of the unparalleled speed and flexibility built into both the 
numerical and typing Sensimatics. 

Get your free copy of the plan that can give your school completely mechanized 
accounting at its fast and versatile best. It’s available at our neafby branch 
office. Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC = 


hs and Sensimatic—Reg. TM’s. 








INSTALLATION COSTS LESS... 


with fixtures using 


Certified CBM Ballasts 
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' | 
SAVE ON WIRE COSTS—for High Power Factor in 
Certified CBM Ballasts saves your customers 
from expensive oversize wiring needed by low 
power factor equipment. Guards against penalty 
charges on light bills, too! 4 


KEEPS LABOR COSTS DOWN, TOO. (Low power 
factor can boost these costs as much as 65%.) 
CBM Ballasts mean fewer circuits, fewer man- 
hours needed. 


TAILORED TO THE TUBE... Certified CBM Bal- 
lasts provide rated light output from tubes, 
which means lower illumination costs... 
higher lighting levels with fewer fixture units. 


; WRITE FOR 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS because CBM Bal- , CBM BOOKLET 


lasts are made to exacting performance specifications; + ae F ; ‘ 
then checked and certified by ETL. And they’re also » “Why High Power Feccor ‘ 


listed by UL. = ballasts cut your 
‘i; lighting costs” 


. 
SM eee cccce 


Seven leading manufacturers now make up 


ERTIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 


2116 KEITH BUILDING ° CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Participation in CBM is open to any manufacturer who wishes to qualify 


CBM-4-C1l 





